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Safety Work Pays Dividends 

UBBER manufacturers as a whole have been more 
R than a little interested in safety work in their fac- 
tories. This was due to a degree to humanitarian im- 
pulses but also because the rubber industry has long 
been counted as extra hazardous. The result of their 
work has meant a saving of life, a saving of health, a 
property saving and it will perhaps surprise many to 
know that a direct money saving is also involved. 

Quite a number of the largest rubber companies and 
some of the smaller ones have been for a number of 
years associated with the Rubber Section of the National 
This has gone about safety work very 
A recent tabu- 


Safety Council. 
thoroughly and in a constructive manner. 
lation of results shows that insurance rates have been 
reduced, that accident claims have been notably brought 
down and an actual saving in money reached which 


amounts to from 20 to 25 per cent. 
this should need no comment. 


Such a saving as 


Industrial relations departments, or individuals in fac- 
tories, large or small, who have anything to do with such 
relations owe it not only to their employes, but to their 
business that a prompt analysis of these results as ap- 
plying to their own problems should be made and that 
the immense amount of practical work done by the Safety 
Council should become a part of their own projects. 


Herbert Wright on Restriction 
OSSIBLY no one knows rubber planting in Ceylon, 
Malaya, and the Dutch Indies better than Herbert 
Wright, and his conclusions as to restricted production 
are worth pondering. 
“The Colonial Office Committee appointed to consider 


He says: 


the position of the plantation rubber industry submitted 
an interim report in November last, as the result of which 
discussions have taken place and are still proceeding be- 
tween the Colonial authorities in British Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies. Our view is, and always has 
been, that we prefer restriction on a voluntary basis, for 
reasons obvious to most business men. This has so far 
been impossible, and under such circumstances we would 
rather have restriction by legislation in the East than none 
at all. 
but in Sumatra, as we are aware of misconceptions rela- 


We want this view to be known, not only here 


tive to the policies of British and Dutch owners in that 
island. The view I have expressed is held by all my 
colleagues interested in the administration of estates in 
the Dutch East Indies. 

“The various companies operating in Sumatra and 
Java and domiciled in this office are restricting up to a 
maximum of 50 per cent normal, even without general 
agreement among other producers. It has always been a 
source of considerable surprise to me to observe the effect 
The tea mar- 
ket, despite its huge stocks, appears to be able to some 


of our present stocks of rubber on prices. 


extent to control the amount placed on the market from 
time to time, and probably, in consequence of this, to 
With rubber, 
in London are equal approximately to only three months’ 


maintain a remunerative level. the stocks 
total supply of plantation rubber, and yet the price is kept 
at what is to most companies an unremunerative level. 
We believe that restriction, if necessary of a drastic na- 
ture, together with a restoration of confidence established 
in the United States, should soon reestablish the planta- 
tion industry on a paying basis.” 


Pima Cotton Futures 
A MEASURE that may have a far-reaching influence on 
west is the biil of Congressman Henry Z. 
(H. R: No. 15,373) amending the Cotton Futures Act 
and which has been reported favorably to the House of 
It will give the growers of Pima long 


the development of the cotton industry in the South- 
Osborne 


Representatives. 
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he sam«e 


staple cotton t privilege and advantages as en- 
joyed by the growers of short staple cotton in the South- 
ern States in selling their cotton, when planted, or the 
products of the loom that weaves the cotton, for delivery 
in any month buyer and seller may agree upon, thus prac- 
tically eliminating the risk of growing and marketing. 
When the cotton futures legislation was enacted thirty- 
five years ago the development of American-E-gyptian 
cotton was scarcely dreamed of, and hence such a staple 
as 1-9 


trading in future deliveries was allowed. 


16 inch was not included among those in which 
The new bill 


include the 1-9/16 staple in the list of 


is claimed that it 


simply aims to 
fiber lengths specified in the law. It 
times as much to raise American- 


costs two and a halt 
Egyptian cotton as short staple, that the government owes 


southwestern growers fair protection for the large amount 


of capital they have invested in handling the cotton, and 


that rubber manufacturers and others who use the Pima 
1 


long staple are likewise entitled to protection against rise 


1 


and fall in the price of such cotton, now secured only by 


“hedging” in Egyptian cotton on the English market 
This is the first cotton legislation, apart from the 7 per 
cent tariff on Pima, that has not been designed for south- 
ern planters, and only a New 
appear to oppose it. A strong campaign in behalf of the 


bill is being 


planters, aided by the 


few operators in Orleans 


Osborne conducted by the southwestern 


Pacific Cotton Exchange oft Los 


Angeles. 


The Rail Crisis and the Motor Truck 


rATISTICIANS have lately produced figures about the 
S plight of the railroads of the United States that will 
surely give many grave concern. It is pointed out 
that the nation needs enough main and side lines built as 
would equal trackage between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, and that in the same time at least 100,000 cars and 
2,500 locomotives more should be provided, not to speak 
of other equipment. It is also claimed that considering 
needs we are actually short of 10,000 
We 


are warned even by our worthy Secretary of Commerce 


present economic 
miles of line, 200,000 cars, and 4,000 locomotives. 
that unless these requirements be met we may pay in one 
season for such neglect a penalty in losses and profiteering 
three times as much as the great cost of the railroads’ 
total needs. As the railroads seem unable to help them- 
selves, the Secretary is considering a plan whereby the 


cf vuld be 


funds for the reequipment of the rail- 


superior credit of the government utilized in 


providing ample 


roads 


But is it necessary to again put the government in vir- 
tual control of the railroads, or to pile still higher the 
by the rails? Is the situation as 


colossal debt now borne 


critical as the figure wizards would have us believe? Such 
a gloomy outlook hardly seems warranted when we con- 
sider the progress and possibilities of the rubber-tired 


motor truck. In one state alone, California, there are al- 


ready 850 motor lines and a registry of 35,000 solid-tire 
trucks. The lines last year carried ten million passengers 
and millions of tons of freight; and the carrying industry 
is but in its infancy. 

In most of the other forty-seven states the growth of 
the industry is scarcely less remarkable. No small factor 
in the further development of this cheap, efficient, and 
easily expanded service will be the measure recently 
passed by Congress appropriating $100,000,000 for roads. 
rhis fund will be apportioned to all states contributing 
dollar for dollar of federal aid, and piecemeal construction 
will be prevented by requiring each state to expend the 
money on at least 7 per cent of its highways. 
the motor 
resentfulls 


Local governing bodies have blamed on 
truck nearly all their road troubles, and have 
taxed trucks and restricted their operation out of all 


reason. Short-sighted railroad managers have openly and 


covertly opposed the truckmen’s poaching on what they 


have been regarding as their preserves. Still opposition 


fails to stem the tide. “The dogs bark.”’ as the Arab 
adage puts it, “but the caravan moves on.” Truckporta- 
tion is here not only to stay but to wax stronger. The 


railroads may long be useful as main arteries, but if they 
are to function at their best they must have a more highly 
That 

motor 


developed collateral circulation. desideratum will 


be provided by the rubber-tired truck. 


A Rubber Flu Preventive 


WwW" RE almost everybody is subject to an affliction 
year aiter year those who know of preventives 
bound to make them known. The flu is 
dangerous- as it was but it every 


not as 
vear. Pre- 
ventive or curative drugs do not seem to exist. Wet feet, 
and oftentimes cold feet cause the primary attack and fre- 


are 
recurs 


The ordinary 
leather sole is a sponge which absorbs water from clayey 


quently bring about the dangerous relapse. 


soils, wet pavements, damp pavements and dewy lawns. 
The cold from cement floors readily strikes through it. 
The result is cold, influenza and sickness incalculable. 
The practical and perfectly obtainable preventive rem- 
It should be a part of every phy- 
The coughers and spitters in con- 


edy is the rubber sole. 
sician’s prescription. 

gested centers should be fined if they do not wear them. 
Educators should teach the young that almost as many 
fatal diseases come through the feet as through the mouth 
and nasal passages. Rubber shoes and _ rubber-soled 
leather shoes are the simplest and most practical con- 


servers of health that civilization offers. 


THE EUROPEAN WORD PROLETARIAT HAS BEEN PRETTY 


generally adopted as meaning the laboring masses as a 
And 
workers, technical foremen, superintendents, etc. 
Thus the 
sizable proletariat and an exceedingly large and highly 
trained capacitariat. 


comes another referring to skilled 
The 


rubber trade has a 


whole. now 


word is CAPACITARIAT. 
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Rubber Manufactures More Than a Billion 


United States Census of 1919 


the final ngures of the 1919 census, the rubber 
of the United 
In 1919 the 
$1,138,216,019, an increase of 278.2 
figures were $300,993,796. 


ee 


CCORDING to 
industry 


growth. 


States has shown a remarkable 


1 


value of all rubber products was 


per cent over 1914 when the 


[he exceptionally large increases, however, from 1914 to 1919, 
in salaries and wages, cost of materials, and value of products, 
are due largely to a general rise of prices and wages following the 


Table I. 


Comparative Summary for the Industry: 


1919, 1914 


































Per Ce 
Number or Amour of 
~ Ana 7 Increase 
Rubber Goods All Branches 
Number of establishments 7 
Persons engage n the s « <VUe e5,021 é 
Pre et Z t me ers S 87 
Sal 1 emy ¢ 5 
Wage earners z ‘ 
Pri: oe ‘ 4 
wages </8 
Se es 85 
Wages 
Paid contract ¥ 
Rent and axes (in g er! 
eve 
Cost « ) 
\ 9 3 
nanufacture'.... 3,872,429 137,959,083 
Rubber Tires. Tubes. and Other Rubber Goods 
Numt of establishments — 437 301 2 
P in tl industry s 
firm members e*e6 
yes 242.0 
(average 1 ber) 138. 
horsepower 133. 
Leaaw ne GUase OOReeae. 292.9 
wages 427. 
493.6 
mek ean 401.3 
Paid tor contract work di ccd peas 871.4 
nt and taxes (including internal 
revenue) ouceeus 40,201,301 1,715,686 2,243.2 
Cost of materials..... 525,686,309 126,111,673 316.8 
Value ot products........... 987,088,045 223,610,784 341.4 
Value added by manufacture’....... 461,401,736 97,499,111 373.2 
Boots and Shoes, Rubber 
Number of establishments........... 25 2 edi 
Persons engaged in the industry..... 3 20,359 86.3 
Proprietcrs and firm members... 2 e0ees 
Gatacied CUPPED 2 occ ccscccesece 1,67¢ 202.6 
Wage earners (average number) 18,687 75.9 
Primary horsepower 24,621 100.6 
Capital eas $46,051,464 185.6 
Ss: d wages 11,944,733 220.5 
1,958,279 278.0 
. 9,986,454 209.2 
Pai r¢ wor 39,140 146.5 
Rent a (including ernal 
revenue) 345,678 791.0 
Cost of 23,956,036 110.2 
Value of “J 53,822,123 117.2 
Value add ifacture’... P .570,554 29,866,087 122.9 
Belting and Hose, Rubber 
Number f establishments ° 15 is 
Fersens engaged in the industry a 7.449 6.205 20.( 
Proprietors and firm members ee 


Salaried employes o« 
} 





Wage earners (average number 13 
Primary horsepower 14.4 
Canital omene $45 $2 04.7 
Salaries and s 8 94.8 

Salaries 2,8 o7.9 

Wages ..... 6,073,5 1 109.3 
Paid for contract work.... errr 204 
Rent and taxes (including internal 

So) ere 1,164,456 164,958 605.9 

of materials 18,310,401 67,004 41.2 
of products aa = -_ 34, 0,540 3,560, 88° 45.2 
15,900,139 10,593,885 50.1 


added by manufacture! 


‘re added by manufacture equals valve of products minus the cost 





therefore, fairly measure the growth 


A true 


increase 


World War, 
of the industry for that period 


and do not, 


+ + 


r index of the growth of 


number of 


the industry is the averag 
addition of the 


the 


found in the 
and the primary horsepower 
since 1914 


“Contract 


wage earners, 
increase in 
by 


ias little signifi- 


ount tor 
per 
t ; 


plants reporting 


Federal tax will ac 
“Rent 


pl yes other 


income 


and taxes.” work” or work formed em- 


than those in the 


since it represents merely the methods manufacture used 


cance, 


Table LL. 


Detailed Statistics on Quantity and Value, 
All Branches 








14 
Nur Number 
Product \ 1 Amount 
i l vy ue & 6,01 $ 93.796 
Tires 
Pn T Cc 
A utomobile— 
Casings— 
\ er 371 
Value f 678.951 
Inne 
N P 7.351 
$ 01,084 
t cle ar icycle 
( ngs 
Nunihe 4.65¢ 8.138 
Value $ 4 $ 05,853 
a 
Number 2 ) 
lu $ 7,012 ) 
Solid 
lruck 
Number ; eet on 1,454,807 (*) 
co. vekaaawwels ; see ass $4 17,152 $ 735,681 
All cther 
Numbe ia iced ah ‘ sate 6,873,654 (*) 
i ron TeTTTIL CLT ee $9,004.54 (*) 
Boots, rubber: 
a ee errr eee Pe es 207.703 4,024,486 
WH. 00e64-ideuséaeeseses Ons ewen $26,066,64 $12,647,934 
Shoes, rubber: 
Pairs 66,14 4 §7,211,72 
Value . . $64,713,182 $37 222 
Shoes, canvas, with rubber soles: 
Pairs pabid cae eee . éves 2 (?) 
Value $. (2) 
Heels, sold as such and on hand: 
Pairs 38,468 ,7¢ ) 
WOE: cknectho14k00b css athantakedawar $16,103,501 (*) 
Soles, including composition or fiber: 
Pairs 7 S (*) 
Value $2,4 ) 
Rubberized fabrics, sold as such on hand: 


Automobile and carriage 


Val 

Belting, value 
Hose, value 
Packing, value .... 
Clothing, value ovesvecce eevee 
Druggists’ and stationers’ supplies, value 
Hard rubber goods, value 
All other manufactures of rubber, value 





Reclaimed rubber, sold and on hand: 





PG nox ctatsensanewesne 1 2 Seccees 
WI’ saccex TUT C TCT ToT eT TTT PT ),173,040 $11,134,958 
All other products, walue ......... 711,224 $8,885,008 


In addition, products to the value of $9,134,403 in 1919, and . 
1914, were reported by establishments assigned to other classifications. 
“Figures not available 
Included in motorcycle and bicycle 
‘Included in tires, solid, truck. 


casings. 
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by manufacturing establishments, which vary from year to year. 


Tires are the chief product of the rubber industry, the output 
of these being valued in 1919 at $752,926,708 or 66.2 per cent 
of the total value of products for the industry as compared with 
$146,421,569 or 48.6 per cent in 1914 


The second most important branch of the industry, rubber boots 


and shoes, had an output in 1919 of $90,779,829 or 8.0 per cent of 
the total value of products for the industry as compared with 
$50,506,156 or 16.8 per cent in 1914. The value of belting and 
hose produced in 1919 totaled $49,434,534 or 4.3 per cent of the 
total value of products as compared with a value of $24,843,098 
or 8.2 per cent in 1914. 





Mold in Plantation Rubber 


Singapore Smoked Sheet 1920 Crop 


comprehensive explanations regarding the 


exceptional prevalence of mold on 1920 shipments of Singa- 


O° 


pore smoked sheet is that given by John S. Kemp, of New 


York, who, as special agent for insurance companies has 
made an exhaustive study vf the matter in the Far 
East and elsewher¢ Primarily Mr. Kemp _ reports that 
all data available i te that, apart from gradual loss 
I eight, the r suffered no physical injury from 
the fungous growt nor did he find any increase in steamer 
damage, despite the fact that lighterage conditions at Singapore 

















leave much to be desired, considerable native craft being very un- 
seaworthy and supervision but slight, resulting in a too high per- 
entage of dar per t Still nothing indicates any real 
increase in lighter damage in 1920 so far as New York consign- 
ments are conc ed 

B ug eries from estates to godown at Singa- 
pore 1s acilitating the entry nold spores 
At g wn about 10 per cent of the cased rubber is opened for 
sampling, whil ulk rubber is examined also very freely by 
buyers, who compare the goods with the official Singapore standar« 
for s s tough ru m mold, damp- 

$$ 1 ts | slight traces of 
air | les may 1, but at the yf the Committee 
(Standard Qual ( ttee of the Singapore Chamber of 
Commer tub ( t This standard was lowered 
somewhat, to meet ] ts, in the third quarter of 1920 

The Committee passes upon a good proportion of the prime 
grades of Malaya rubber, and it is curious to note that while 
sta 1 awards were made in 1920 for 31,074,873 pounds of 
sn 1 sheet, 10,248,948 pounds were rejected, that 24.81 per 
cent auses DeIng &g 1 but few instances Whilk whole 
an t thus dealt was t 18,450 tons, the year’s shipment 
was a t 150,000 t In January, 1921, rejections reached 
24.72 per 251,925 ids were rejected for “non- 
moisture” 1 531,359 nds for “moisture” defects bout 
17 per t uantity examined 

T I ed: ersn 1, specky, 
ba dirt t y es is, sl and “off” 
I er. Th ects sed: mold my der- 
< h t 0 g y slight dan . edge- 
dam 

Numerous Awards for “Moisture” 

It is also shown that of the 955 arbitrations made during the 
thirte¢ t i J 31, 1921 the official Panel of 
Ar var e made for damages by “moisture” 
t 3 l ked eet The most fre juent awa ds 
we those i ts, internal dampness, and latex-under- 
curing. Damag ackages rain or sea water in transit from 
estates to godown were no greater in 1920 than in 1919. To offset 
the unfavora t of dampness in the warm warehouse on the 
waterfront, better ventilation and more open tiering of cases are 
urged. To protracted rage, a peculiar 1920 condition due largely 


I 
to unusual speculative dealings that detained much of the 


is attributed a 


' 
stock in 
godown, with frequent opening up of the rubber, 
large part of the increase of moldy outturn at United States ports 


While some chemists familiar with estates’ conditions contend 
that undersmoking accounts for more mold than undercuring, 
because many estates were probably too eager to meet the demand 
for light-colored sheets. Mr. Kemp says that the consensus of 
opinion is that undercured or internally damp sheets accounted 
for a great deal of the moldy stock. Faults most often noticed in 
estate deliveries were insufficient drying and smoking, use of un- 
standardized latex and of chemicals that might favor mold growth, 
while contributory causes were a lowered morale and a reduction 
in estate forces. Much improperly prepared rubber was undoubt- 
edly hurried out for sale in the first quarter of 1920, owing to 


unusually favorable market conditions. 


lack of a laboratory research standard, instead of the 
present inadequate visual test, for judging the smoked sheet is 


deplored, and it is urged that sheet should be judged rather for 


its inherent (manufacturing) virtues than for its appearance. 
What Becomes of Moldy Sheet 
Most of the moldy sheet is utilized. Often it is remilled and 
shipped as lower grade crépe; or, where a buyer must take it, its 
surface is just brushed (a temporary expedient) or it may be 
resmoked so well that it even passes detection by experts. There 


is considerable rehandling and resmoking in Singapore. 

of containers of burlap and ordinary native lumber is 
veneered cases and nomis are approved. It is 
ed that the well dried, well smoked, unfolded sheets should be 
factory directly after removal from the drying racks, 
near the smoke-h 


have 


through shipments should be made and package opening avoided 


use, in the dryest time of the day, into cases that 


been well dried and smoked, with sheets as liners, and that 


if poss ble 


tl is no real 





\s to symptoms and cure, the report says that there 
cure for mold, and if fungicides are used the “cure” is often worse 
disease. But increase of mold can be prevented. The 
signals and “symptoms” are “internal moisture,” “‘under- 
curing and opacity, or the “white streak,” best revealed by 
cutting 


As to the outlook, the report adds, while a condition of excess 





mold at destination might continue for the remainder of 1921, a 
gradual improvement thereafter could be expected. his would 
be » the efforts of large, forward-looking interests, to the 
endeavors of estates (now working on reduced output) to recoup 


by means of a better product losses sustained by rejections as well 


us through the large allowances they had to make for moldy 
sheet; and shippers of hitherto faulty rubber will find it to their 


advantage to resmoke to escape penalties. Improvement should be 


livelier movement of rubber, the period of pro- 





( being quite ended. 

The mold question is likely to arise less on shipments of Singa- 
pore standard sheet than on shipments sold on London contract; 
yet it is claimed that unless the Standard Qualities Committee 
changes its attitude regarding uncured sheet, moldy outturns may 
continue much longer, even though the rubber be shipped in ap- 
parently good condition. 

Incidentally discussing the proposition to give certificates of 
shipping condition, the report refers to the doubtful value of them, 
and as superfluous in dealing with shippers of known integrity. 
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What Is Wanted in Rubber Soles 


An Analysis of Existing Conditions 


By Chester C. Burnham 


NEXPECTEDLY and out of a clear sky as it were, an unusual 
U eemana for rubber soles has come among us. In company 

with short skirts, wool hose, knickers for women and men, 
and the greatly increased interest in all sports since the war, 
there has materialized a very sizable demand for suitable sporting 
footwear. Expert shoe men state that the demand will have to be 
definitely reckoned with but they also add that rubber sole man- 
ufacturers must protect their own interests by compounding soles 
properly and by designing types of soles that will serve the pur- 
Last fall the sport sole demand came at a 
time when the rubber sole industry was suffering somewhat from a 
While there 
was plenty of equipment for quantity production of regular types, 


poses best and wisely. 
dwindling demand for the regulation type of soles. 


that for sport soles was very limited indeed and worse than this, 
the moldmakers were crowded with heel mold orders and thus 
had no time to make sole molds. Soon every piece of available 
equipment was pressed into service and more than one manufac- 
turer tried to duplicate his inadequate equipment by making cast- 
ings of them. Some of the best of this equipment was >f faulty 
design and the manufacturer was forced to assume the extra bur- 
den of amplifying this equipment because he had already intro- 
duced it and must have greater production even if the design was 
faulty. 
Desired Types of Soles 

Naturally relief came at last and new manufacturers entered 
the field with new equipment, whereupon arose a decided divi- 
sion of opinion as to whether the knob type of sole was more desir- 
able than the suction cup, or whether either of these was to be pre- 
ferred over the so-called washboard type. In the early days of 
the demand this matter of type did not disturb the conditions very 
much but with the approach of new styles and greater production, 


the trade became greatly interested in the matter of design and 

















Welt-Shoe Construction with Cork or Plastic Filler 
still is interested to a considerable degree. Experienced shoe 
buyers quickly divided the demand into two classes: 

1. Those who used such footwear for sports. 

2. Those who wore such footwear because it was modish and 
comfortable. 

Department store and shoe store managers soon found that a 
very large percentage of sales on this class of footwear was to 
those who had no interest in sports but merely wore this type of 
shoe because it went well with the short skirts, sport clothing and 
bobbed hair styles of the day. Gradually, however, it began to 
dawn upon these dealers that even in this broad usage there was 
a definite preference for certain types and in seeking for a reason 


it was discovered that certain types of soles were decidedly un- 
comfortable when worn for office or every day wear. 

To properly understand why this might be so, one must study 
shoe manufacturing practice for a few minutes. In making a 
welt shoe, there is a space between the inner and the outer sole 
that has to be filled with some sort of plastic substance in order 
to make a firm bottom. With plain soles this was comparatively 
unimportant but when sport soles came along with knobs, wrinkles 
and hollows in them, it was found that constant walking would 
drive these buttons or rings into the plastic filler, causing the in- 
sole of the shoe to take on definite creases or bunches correspond- 
Thus the 
became 


ing somewhat vaguely with the design of the sole. 


wearer would be walking on a series of bunches which 


in time decidedly uncomfortable. 


Fabric Inlay for Sport Soles 


Because of the enormous demand for soles, no particular at- 
tention was paid to this matter at first, but with a shortened de- 
mand as the buying season waned, far-sighted rubber men con- 














Fabric Inlay Molded on Back of Sport Soles 


ceived the idea of backing such soles with an inlay of frictioned 
fabric. This idea was not new but was borrowed from the former 
practice of so backing rubber soles in an attempt to eliminate 
stretch and puffing of the sole in wear. The idea of inlaying 
fabric in this manner is unquestionably a splendid one and some 
manufacturers make an additional charge for it. However, the 
fabric inlay should be adopted as standard practice by all sole 
manufacturers. It makes a firmer shoe bottom, gives the sole in- 
creased wearing life, facilitates cementing of the soles in the shoe- 
making process, and immeasurably adds to the value of the prod- 
uct. 
Price Comparisons 

One of the strange things about shoe styles is that no one can 
tell just where they come from or whence they go. To build up 
a permanent demand for footwear, manufacturers 
should pay special attention to the requirements of the wearer, 
carefully consider the matter of design, and develop perfect com- 


sport-soled 


pounds for the purpose. 

Consider for a moment the interesting prices that have been ob- 
tained for soles and heels of this sport type. As high as 70 cents 
per pair set—one pair of soles and one pair of sport heels to 
match—has been paid for men’s soles and heels while one firm has 
been selling women’s sport sole and heel combination at 40 cents 
per set. Compare that with the prices which plain soles and plain 
heels have brought or are bringing, which is around 30 cents per 
set, and it will be seen that the field is an interesting one from a 
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standpoint of profits. Some examples of how these prices are 
divided may be seen fron irrent trade quotations. 
Sour Hee 
Sry [MICKNESS Price Price 
Cents Cents 
Men's 12 iron 48 14 
Me 12 iron 53 16 
W en's : | iror 12 
Wor $ ) n 7 4 
These prices do not represent any particular type of sole but are 


indicative ce tendency and range. Doubtless, with the 


demand better stabilized and with competition, prices might drop 
to lower levels than those and in fact, some price concessions are 
now being made where solemakers have large stocks on hand or 
where other factory nditions make a drive on this product 


desirable at this time 


Golf Associations Favor Rubber Soles 


In the matter of design, the predominance of any one type over 
another is a fair indication of public sentiment, and the end of 
this summer will surely tell which type of sole has been the best 
all-around seller 3efore that time, however, we can give attention 
to the matter of soles designed for wear on shoes built for sport. 
Golf associations all over the country are barring out the hob 
studded golf shoe and the fiber sport soled type will undoubtedly 
take its place The 
best adapted for golf, for tennis, for gymnasium, etc. ? 


juestion then arises, what type of sole is 


A glance at the accompanying illustrations of styles will give 








excellent compounds in black and tan at gravities of 1.3 or less 
and in a grayish white—oftentimes acceptable as a white sole— 
at around 1.5 sp. gr. or slightly less. In actual practice black and 
brown compounds will frequently run as high as 1.75 sp. gr. and 
whites well over 2 sp. gr. The pink compounds are usually lightest 
of all and no doubt there is good reason for it but it would seem 
as though such a wide discrepancy in range of gravities is as 
The point should be to arrive 
at a weight of leather if possible, and this is about 1.28 sp. gr. In 
making this comparison it should be borne in mind that rubber or 
fiber soles must be thicker than a leather sole would be for the 
same shoe and therefore compounds should be lighter than 1.28 
sp. gr. if possible. That the shoe manufacturer is constantly com- 
paring rubber and fiber soles and heels with those of leather must 
He is never quite reconciled to using rubber soles 
in place of leather and thus everything that makes rubber soles 
objectionable when compared to leather should be removed if pos- 
sible, in order to overcome this point of sales resistance. Speaking 
in shoemakers’ terms, soles are judged by their thickness in “irons,” 
an iron being 1/48-inch. A sport shoe for a woman might carry 
a 7 or 8-iron leather sole which would mean that it was 7/48 or 
1/6-inch thick, but the same shoe with a rubber or fiber sole would 
rarely carry less than a 10 or 1l-iron sole so that it would be at 
least 1/6-inch thicker and consequently would weigh approximately 
25 per cent heavier than the leather sole even if the two soles were 
of the same gravity. 


unnecessary as it is undesirable. 


be recognized. 


These are rough figures of course and only 











Typical Sport Sole Designs—Knob Types—Vacuum Cup and Washboard Types 


some idea of what has been done in the way of sole face plate de- 
sign. For purposes of comparison the knob sole types, the cup 


sole types and the washboard types are shown. 


Discussion of Sole Design 
Golfers will probably show a preference for the knob design if 
for no other reason than that the knobs simulate most closely the 
idea of hobs. Tennis players will probably prefer the suction cup or 
washboard type, while for gymnasium work the suction cup type 
is undoubtedly to be preferred on account of its greater holding 
For ordinary sport wear, 


power on the smooth gymnasium floors. 


the wearer having no intention to participate in sports, the sole 
that will permit dancing, bowling and hiking, will find greatest 


that a design having too many indentations 


ida\ r it Is appa! 

1 the s \ i t tf the sole itself for a backbone, so 
that the wearing ilities may become impaired, and such a sole 
will necessari e€ ul ynfortable to walk on unless backed with a 
fabric inla Wise s or buttons that are too pronounced 
will only wuse inconvenience and at the same time will not 
greatly in ir over a moderately raised design 


Specific Gravity of Compounds 


Aside from matters design there are other pertinent factors 


in the success of the sport sole. A sole of light gravity is pre- 
ferable to a heavy one, and a comparison of those now on the 
market will show that many are too heavy to be of practical use. 
White soles must n¢ 


soles but little effort has been made to reduce this gravity to a 


cessarily be heavier than black, brown or pink 


example, it should be possible to obtain 


reasonable figure. | 





It would be desirable 
then, to obtain gravities below 1.28 whenever practical. 


serve to outline the thought more in detail. 


Contour and Profile 


The contour of a sole has considerable to do with its desirability 
and as a guide to those who have neither the time nor inclination 
to look into this matter, very satisfactory contours for sport sole 
use are here shown—the women’s sole size 4 and a men’s sole size 
8 being fair average sizes in commonest use. 

The profile of a sole is a most important matter and aside from 
the depth of the face plate design there is also the thickness of the 
shank to consider. Many soles are not sufficiently thick in the 
shank to withstand the extreme tension sometimes forced upon the 
sole. Consider the strain on a sole when the golfer is at the height 
of his stroke, for example, or the strain on a tennis player’s sole 
when he is kept constantly on his toes in a strenuous match. Here 
it is that the shank must stand up and give real service when re- 
quired. The manufacturer who attempts to gain light weight and 
low cost by skinning the sole at this point is working a hardship 
on the industry. Let them be full ironed at this point and rugged in 
construction. 

Quite a few fiber soles were used by the army and navy during 
the war. The first soles submitted were immediately condemned 
in contour and profile because they were not suited to the army 
lasts and more particularly because it was not thought that they 
It is well to empha- 
size the value of the fabric inlay that runs well back into the 
shank of the sole. 
} 


could ever withstand the rough army usage. 


The forepart inlay would be valuable but the 


longer inlay is by far the best. 
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Forepart Design 

Shoe manufacturers have been somewhat troubled this season 
because the design of the foreparts has sometimes interfered with 
the stitching process in making the shoe. There is no particular 
benefit in having the surface design spread over the entire sole 
area and there is considerable inconvenience in so doing. Ac- 
cording to the shape of the last, the shoe manufacturer must round 
his sole before he stitches it firmly to the bottom of the shoe and 
if in this operation he cuts into the design, it means that the 
stitcher will stitch into it also when he comes to do this work. 
Such a job is unsightly and carries with it besides the dangerous 
probability of cutting through the sole when the sewing needle or 
curved awl changes suddenly from the thicker to the thinner por- 
tions. 

A Compounding Question 


Many shoe manufacturers are bothered at times because an ex- 
cessive use of paraffine or other materials in compounding makes 
it almost impossible for cement to adhere to the soles. It should 
be borne in mind that the shoe manufacturer is forced to cement 
his soles into position before stitching and if he cannot obtain a 
fairly good bond in this manner the soles are sure to puff in wear 
and develop other troubles which will seriously affect their service 
to the wearer and reflect discredit on the shoe manufacturer 
and the sole maker. While it is often possible to correct this 
matter by using special cements of some sort, these are not always 
easy for the shoe manufacturer to obtain, even though he has an 
inclination to increase needlessly his already large list of materials 
to be carried on hand. 


Molded Toe Pieces 


Ten years ago, or more, when fiberized compounds were first 
gaining popularity, considerable progress was made in molding 
fiber toe pieces into fiber soles. Sometimes these pieces were of 
differently compounded material and sometimes they were of the 
same material first molded to shape and given a short cure before 
being added to the entire sole. In this way the toe piece was cured 
harder than the sole and it gave stubborn resistance to wear at 
vulnerable points. The problem of getting a bond between the tip 
and the sole was one of utmost importance and aside from a factor 
of labor cost presents the only difficulty in commercializing this 
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Contour of Soles for Men and Women Compared 
idea. Some solemakers used the cold cure process and used leather 
tips instead of fiber. 
Sport Heels 


Regarding sport heels it is easily understood that the design of 
the heel merely follows that of the sole for the sake of harmony. 





It is obvious that whatever good qualities are found in the design of 
the sole can with profit be duplicated in the heel design. Nearly 
all sport shoes carry what is known as an outside wedge heel 
and it is important that the bevel or wedge be sufficiently long to 
cement properly. Some shoe manufacturers have succeeded in 
attaching such heels without the use of nails and washers, but the 
vast majority prefer to cement and nail them in the customary man- 
ner. 

There is a detinite need for the rubber sole in the shoe industry 
but much study is needed by the rubber manufacturer to develop 
his product so that it shall be acceptable to the shoe manufacturing 
trade. Not all fiber sole departments are running at full capacity 
and the fault is not in the quality of the sole nor in the desirability 
of the sole. Rother it is the manner of preparation and pre- 
sentation which brings results these days. 





Overloading and Underinflating Tires’ 


A tire is cured approximately to the shape it will assume when 
fully inflated. This is a highly important feature as it minimizes the 
strains within the tire structure. When inflated and supporting a 
load a tire assumes a shape like that pictured in Fig. 1, with a short 
bending of the plies 
as shown at E, 

The magnified sec- 
tion illustrates what 
happens when the 
tire section is ab- 
normally distorted. 
The straight line 
drawn across the 
section at C moves 
to position D. This 
movement is greater 
for the outer than 
for the inner plies, 
and to compensate 
for this movement, 

Fig 1 the intermediate thin 

The Effect of Tire Abuse —— «Se 

should have  suffi- 

cient quality to withstand the strains involved. When a tire is 

operated underinflated or overloaded and the fabric movement 

becomes excessive, the layer of rubber soon ruptures and ply 
separation begins. 





The unequal stretch between fabric and rubber is shown in Fig. 
2, representing two plies of fabric separated by a layer of rubber 
as at 4, as they would appear in a tire not loaded. When sup- 
porting a load there is flattening at the point in direct contact 
with the road, as indicated at B where the two plies of fabric 
have been flattened out. There is a noticeable difference in 
their length which must be compensated for by the stretching 
of the thin layer of rubber separating them. 

This is precisely what happens between each ply of fabric in 
the tire when it is subjected to a load. If the load is not in 
proportion to the inflation pressure the rubber layer soon breaks 
away from its fastening, allowing a frictional movement that 
soon weakens the casing to such an extent it can no longer 
withstand the inflation pressure and bursting is inevitable. 


1 Abstract of paper by R. L. Davis, United States Tire Co. 


ACCORDING TO Commerce Reports THE AMOUNT OF RUBBER GOODS 
imported into Santo Domingo in 1921 totaled $211,757, of which 
not less than $186,050, or &8 per cent, was supplied by the United 
States. The small remainder came from England, France, and 


other overseas sources. 
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Tire Production in the United States 








for the pneumatic tire and tube output of the calendar year 1921. 


American Crude Rubber Consumption for Tires 


For the manufacture of the tires and tubes mentioned above 


the consumption of crude rubber was as follows: 
1919* 


Pounds, 


1921 
Pounds, 











\ ‘ 1 motor truck casings 225,000,000T 197,244,011 
Inne ‘ 48,000,0007 55,930,402 
Solid t ; 40,000,000 19,706,505 
Othe tires and sundries os - 12,000,0 7,373,327 
ee -- 325,000,000 292,435,729 280,254,64§ 

* Est ited Under 6 inches 
oO e €s ed total weights are available i the years 1913-16, 
The are nds: 1913, 65,880,000; 1914, 89,830,000; 1915, 128,400,000; 
1 85,649.57 The total 1917 consumption was 233,386,796 pounds, 
18 estimated consumption 248,000,000 unds As compared with 
se figure ly 49,911,360 pounds of rubber was re ed manufacture 
238,92 es required to meet the 1921 world demand exclusive of 

I P States ng 8 pounds f ibbe “ ¢ 





In 1921 over 81 per cent of the rubber consumed for all pur- 


poses in the United States was used in the manufacture of tires 


and tire sundries. This was over 66 per cent of the total india 
rubber imports into the United States for 1921, as against 51 
per cent in 1920, 60 per cent in 1919, 75 per cent in 1917 and 58 
per cent of the imports for the fiscal year 1913. The actual quan- 


Automobile Registration 





TATISTICS published by the United States Department of Com- 
S merce arm National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
together with those gathered and prepared by Tue INDIA 
RUBBER WOR show the development of the American rubber 
tire industry in recent years 
That its phenomenal growth is due chiefly to the enormous and 
steadily increasing use of the automobile for both business and 
pleasure is licated the rapidly advancing motor vehicle regis- 
tration for recent years and the fact that less than 2 per cent 
t the tire prod:ict is eing exported The United States con- 
n prac the tires it makes. 
American Motor Vehicle Registration 
The total 1919 registration of 7,558,666 cars represented a gain 
( 23 pe 18: that of 9.211.295 cars 1920, a gain 
f 22 pe 19; t f 10,448,632 cars in 1921, a gain 
f 13 per ce 0. Five states—New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
ia, | is nia, named in their relative order—have 
i st tl tl tal registration of the whole country. 
Their 3,516,166 motor vehicles are nearly 70 per cent more than 
the combined registration of the entire world exclusive of the 
United States totals 2,079,640 cars. 
Year 1914 1915 1916.. 
Cars 1,711 2,445,664 3,512,996 
Of t ent egistration of passenger cars and trucks, 
numbering 12,528,272, 83 per cent are in the United States. In 
other words, there are over six times as many cars in operation 
in the United States as in all the rest of the world. It is inter- 
esting also t that in 1914 the United States had more motor 
ehicles than a f st the world now has 
\ssuming tire car as the average annual consump- 
tion 1 1913 ane re < 1e-half tires per car the present con- 
sumpt! wing t the wider use and longer life f cord 
the American demand for tires has grown from about 6,2 
in 1913, to about 36,570,212 in 1921, or more than 5 times that 
1913. On the same basis, the 1921 tire demand for the rest of 
the w l wa 7,278,740 tires 
American Tire and Tube Production 
During t past seven years the American tire and tube pro- 
duct actual and estimated, has been as follows 
Pneumatic Tire and 
Ve 191¢ 
( ‘ &4 18,564,957 
I 716,785,398 
_ } ‘ T r. nches 
It will be see t the figures for 1917, the last year prior to 
government curtailment of tire production, show an increase to 
nearly four times the output for 1913. Although production in 
1918 was curtailed to about 85 per cent of the 1917 output, the 


1919 production showed an increase over 1917 of 23 per cent in 


casings an tubes. In 1920 the production of casings 


in 


and tubes increased about 25 per cent, but in 1921, owing to busi- 
ness depression and overproduction the previous year, tire output 
12 At f $22.50 per tire, 


1e of t product of casings was about $76/7,- 


decreased about per cent an average o 
' 


val 192] 


which may be added $148,216,250 for the tube produc- 


the retail 
199,375, to 
tion at an average of $3.50 per tube, making a total of $915,415,625 


) 
€ 


1918 19 192 1921 
4,983,34 6,146,617 7,558,666 211,295 10,448,632 
tity of crude rubber used in 1921, however, was not quite 414 
imes that for the year 1913, as against almost five times the 1913 





quantity in 1919 and about 3% 


times that for the vear 1917. 


American Tire Demand for Original Equipment 


Statistics of motor vehicle production in the United States indi- 
cate the increasing number of pneumatic and solid tires required 
1 


annually for original equipment. 


Motor Vehicle Production 


Passenger 








Year Cars Totals 
191 485,000 
1914 569,045 
1915. 892,618 
i ascviastvuieavhenscannss 1,583,617 
SEE cob odacunes counsasesosesces 1,868,947 
1918 1,153,637 
oo Sere Heewntmone 9657,652 1,974,016 
192¢ — se évaeeeeeun 1,883,158 2,205,197 
1921. pbawesSeneuaweneeeeeds 1,514,000 1,668,550 
Tube Production 
) 1918 1919 1921 1921 
25,840,656 *21,.000,000 “3 0,000 *43 *34.09 
23,256,752 *19,000,000 * 34,500,000 43 *42,347, 





to 
correspondingly of 
pneumatic tires under six inches was curtailed by the war situa- 
tion of 1918, and the production of trucks and truck tires stimu- 
lated. 
tinuous growth during and since the war period until in 1921 it 
In 1920 it had increased to over 13% times 
In 1920 pneumatic tire production for the 
original equipment of passenger cars exceeded the previous high 
figure for the year 1917 by 569,464 tires, and exceeded the 1919 
requirements by 902,024 tires, this being over four times the 1913 
output. It is seen, therefore, that while 1,940,000 tires sufficed for 


s 


see 


Only a cursory inspection of these figures is necessary 


how the production of passenger cars and 
Truck tire production for original equipment showed con- 


fell off 52 per cent. 
the 1913 production. 
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new equipment in 1913, no less than 8,820,788 were required in 
1920, an increase to over 4% times the 1913 requirements. In 
1921, however, the passenger car tire requirements for original 
equipment were only 6,056,000 tires, a decrease of nearly 20 per 
cent. 

As to the 1922 production of motor vehicles and tires for original 


rather widely. Prophets, of course, 


















































Millions of Dollars 



































india rubber imports of the United States for the calendar year 
1921, which totaled 419,693,120 pounds. On the same basis, only 
83,185,600 pounds of rubber was consumed in manufacturing the 
tire casings in use in the entire world exclusive of the United 
States. 

United States Tire Exports 
































equipment, estimates vary : : = ; i ‘ 
ave a0 fellthle as those who 40 Export tire trade suffered heavily during 1921 in each of the 
, 194 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 192) not venture opinions. Further- grand divisions, as shown by the following statistics compiled 
7 ; ae ; - by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Total tire 
~. nore, the major part of all ; — Revbgpccninnes 
a ropheci*s fail. However, busi- exports to all countries for 1921 were valued at $15,954,515, 
, . 4 his = age : 
40 ess conditions throughout the  28@inst $52,044,271 in 1920, a decrease of about 69 per cent. 
eter exe cate Gus i cee Lower prices, however, account for part of this decline. 
" likely that the 1922 produc- Total tire exports to all countries fell off in 1914, but gained 
36 ; in 1915, jumped during 1916 to about 434 times as much as in 
5 rep 194 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 3913, dropped considerably in 1917, but advanced thereafter until 
920 «hen they were over thirteen times the 1913 total. 
2 149] ++ eae . . 
x 7 \ study of the accompanying 
4 916 1917 1918 920 19 : 
30 2 vres reveals several facts of 
28 
* 
26 
24 100 
2? “9 a0 
22 E ; 
20 © 800 
3 - 
s a 
18} rt = 
=. 7. 
16 - s° 
\ ptt 
UP , 
12 é + 4 
10 304-4 4 
8 20 + 
6 b ee were a oe aaa nee 
~ arr 4 r ~ 14 9 4 ) 
Pneumatic Tire and Tube Pro- Crude Rubber Consumed in Truck Tires for Original Passenger Car Tires for 
duction Tires and Tubes Equipment Original Equipment 
tion of motor vehicles will quite equal the 1921 output, say interest, particularly the remarkable growth of the tire exports to 


1,750,000 passenger cars and 200,000 trucks, the total 1,950,000 
vehicles requiring 7,800,000 tires for original equipment. 


Tires in Use in the United States 
Of the 10,448,632 motor vehicles registered in the United States 
during the calendar year 1921, 965,241 were trucks, so that over 


10:4 times as many pneumatic tires under 6 inches as truck tires 


the entire world, notably to South America, Asia, Oceania and 
Africa, from 1914 to 1920. The combined value of the 1920 busi- 
ness in the four divisions named was over 44 times the value 
of these exports in 1914. Tire exports to increased 
constantly until 1920, when they were over 79 times the 1914 
total. In 1921 they dropped nearly 70 per cent. Exports to 
Oceania fell off in 1917 but the following year had nearly reached 


Asia have 


Automobile Tire Exports 








Exported to 1914* 1915* 1916* 
DEE ‘Kvctgismasedsnanessceweese $1,764,240 $2,745,450 $10,992,184 
BE SIRs bce scdcaccasesenete 1,254,200 1,187,632 2,184,874 
SS <5 cc cewadpebeueeens 115,387 214,068 1,050,398 
BEE Aen dednedbesseeennk6e douesene 64,173 73,430 477,895 
SED 600 ans cone osceedscnenecns 279,327 702,877 2,896,401 
GW kh ea ccceséecqasrsexesececs 27,940 39,813 334,475 

i steaks eqeassesevessees $3,505,267 $4,963,270 $17,936,227 


*Fiscal year ended June 30. 7fCalendar year. 


were in use last year, the number of each sort, exclusive of spares, 
being approximately 37,933,564 pneumatic under six inches and 
3,860,964 truck tires. One additional tire per car would be a 
conservative estimate for spares, making the totals, 47,416,955 
pneumatics and 4,826,205 truck tires, ro a total of 52,243,160 tires. 

On the basis of 40 pounds of rubber average per car for regu- 
lar equipment and one spare tire, a total of 417,945,280 pounds 
of rubber was consumed in manufacturing the tire casings in use 
in the United States last year, an amount almost equal to the total 











1917* 1918* 1919f 1920F 1921f 
$3,480,114 $1,460,518 $11,907,480 $21,099,189 $5,895,215 
3,186,265 4,474,713 5,188,317 9,328,911 4,632,588 
2,596,936 3,432,181 4,986,024 7,397,032 1,785,363 
810,300 1,194,551 2,970,464 5,080,831 1,524,811 
1,832,244 2,662,422 3,177,431 6,218,151 1,565,934 
424,342 753,286 694,943 2,920,157 550,604 
$12,330,201 $13,977,671 $28,924,659 $52,044,271 $15,954,515 


the high mark of 1916. In 1919 there was a substantial increase 
and in 1920 exports nearly doubled but fell off nearly 75 per cent. 

North American exports were adversely affected in 1914 ‘and 
1915, but thereafter grew steadily until 1921, when they dropped 
over 50 per cent. 

The South American trade maintained a continuous and remark- 
able growth from 1914 to 1920, inclusive, the value of the 1920 
exports being more than 64 times that of 1914, but in 1921 this 
business decreased nearly 76 per cent. 
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Exports t \frica y steadily until 1918, when their value 
eached ne 104 tin t 1914, but showed a falling off « 
i t 7% pe calendar vear 1919 as compared with 
i scal 5 I 1920 Isines veve ncreased to 
ver tour tin allie at 919 t 192] ell I 

é &] per 

European « é ictuated great wing to the war 
and eX¢ and ¢ omic « tions genera Ir 
14 they de cast ttle ut eased consid i 1915 
ind i 1916 nped t more tha times the alue in 1913, 
atte which the ( d steadi the valuc f th 1918 sh p 
vents being i 74 per cent the 913 alu The 1919 
exports, | wever, ¢ eded tl s¢ f 1916 more than & per en 
and the 1920 expe s were nearly cd et st IYiY, show g an 
crease to more t six times the 1913 value The 192] sI- 
css weve ell ¢ ( 65 per cent 

Total American Tire Demand for 1922 

It is estimated that the 10,448,632 motor vehicles registered in 
the United States in 1921 will require about 31,345,896 tires annu 
ally to replace those worn out at the annual rate of 3 tires per 
vehicle To this may be added the 7,800,000 tires likely to be 


1 »? | ] 1 7 
required as original equipment for the 1922 production of some 


1,950,000 passenger cars and trucks, making a total visible demand 
tor 39,145 SYO tires That this total appears t be a conservative 
estimate is indicated by adding 13 per cent—the increase motor 
ar registration for the year 1921—to the estimated 1921 tire con- 


> ~* . j 
sumption amounting to 34,093,750 tires, which indicates a demand 


for 38.525.937 tires. As the decreased tire production of 1921 was 

due in large measure to the unsold overproduction of 1920, 1t seems 
, 2 595 937 43 

likely that the 1922 tire demand may exceed 38,525,937 tires, espe- 


fact that if the estimated 1922 motor vehicle 


cially in view of the 
production of 1,950,000 cars is marketed it means the sale oi that 
demand to 


Thus statistics and production reports from the 


many spare tires, which would increase the total tire 


40,475,937. 
cipal tire manufacturing centers indicate that following a year ot 


prin- 


depression the industry may expect 1922 to be a year second only 
' - 


to the record year 1920. 


HOW SPLINTERS IN PLANTATION RUBBER CAN 
BE AVOIDED 


The complaints from rubber manufacturers in America and 


Europe that crude rubber from the plantations is reaching them 


in an unsatisfactory con- 





dition is recalling to 


many the excellencies of 
the well known “Venesta” 
packing case. Such con- 
tainers, made of smooth, 
well planed wood, have 
great strength and rigid- 
ity with extreme light 
ness. They 


inside, while on the out- 


are stayed 














side metal straps, bent 
around all edges and 
riveted, hold the case 
together. The preferred 
sizes are either 21 by 21 
by 24 inches, with a net 
capacity of 9915 cubic 
inches, 49.3 cubic inches 


to the Venesta Rubber Packing Case 


pacity of 201 pounds per 


pound, and a ca- 


case, or the smaller size, 19 by 19 by 24 inches, a net capacity of 
8074 cubic inches, a capacity of 164 pounds to the case, and, as 
in the larger size, 49.3 cubic inches to the pound 


crude rubber is well cured, thoroughly dried, and carefully 
packed in containers having sufficient ventilation, no difficulty 
from tackiness should be experienced, while the use of Venesta 


cases, according to many authorities, wil] insure arrival at destina- 
tion in a condition that is entirely satisfactory 





Factice in Rubber Compounding’ 


actice is not a substitute for rubber but possesses distinct ad- 
vantages as a compounding ingredient. Its place in compounding 
is not as fundamental as that of sulphur, but in certain rubber 


goods its presence distinctly aids in securing the best results and 
dds qualities that cannot be obtained by the use of any other 
type of ingredient. In this respect the chief advantages in the 


use of factice are good aging quality and good effect in mechanical 
working of stocks. Factice does not oxidize or become resinous. 
In proofing work good aging quality is especially desirable be- 
cause the finished product offers a large surface to oxidation. In 
this work excellence of material is not always proportional to the 
crude rubber content but depends, rather, on wisely compounding 
ingredients that of themselves do not deteriorate rapidly by ex- 
posure to heat, light and air. 
retention of 


the 


Good aging qualities in rubberized fabrics insure 


flexibility and permanent anchorage of the rubber film to 


fabric, as contrasted to peeling. 


\ series of tests made on a double texture cement compound 
containing 30 per cent crude rubber with Paris white, sulphur, and 
brown factice, showed good results as to hydrostatic resistance 
and strength of anchorage of rubber to fabric, either when freshly 
made or after actual exposure for six months to weather condi- 
When the substituted by rosin, petrolatum, 
coal tar and mineral rubber, successively, the results were not so 


favorable. 


tions. factice was 


Good mechanical working qualities come next to good aging in 
importance. Oil substitutes are of great value for improving the 
working qualities of proofing stocks. 

Smoothness in a spreader stock is essential for uniform coating 
of proper weight. Application of “ropey” spreader cement is 
difficult. If crude rubber is substituted for factice in the 
usual spreader stock used for sheetings, etc., the material becomes 
ropey for use. Although other materials may obviate this 
trouble, their effects on color and general quality prevent their 
use. Spreader stocks, therefore, practically always contain brown 
or white factice. 

Factice in a rubber mixing restrains blooming of the uncured 
stock, also in hospital sheeting it gives a clean appearance and 
does away with the trouble of cracking and of blooming. 

In colored tiling, factice has exclusive advantages: being color- 
less it does not impair the effect of the pigments used; the tiling 
lies limp without curling, and does not bloom. 

Any rubber compound containing factice runs smoothly through 
the tubing machine extruding with a finer surface. The product 
runs truer to gage because of the uniform yielding to the pressure 
exerted by the screw of the machine. 


very 


too 


In cement stocks it is possible to use as high as 50 per cent of 
brown factice, based on the crude rubber present. In such case 
due allowance for the slight retarding effect on the cure exerted 
by the factice should be made by adjustment of the accelerator 
and curing conditions. 

Incidentally factice lowers the volume cost of a rubber stock 
and facilitates the incorporation of dry filling ingredients during 
the mixing operation. 


‘Extracts from prize winning papers submitted in the Stamford Rubber 
Supply Co.’s prize contest on factice 

TEXAS OIL MEN ARE STUDYING THE POSSIBILITIES OF RUBBER 
seals for oil cans. Two types of these seals have recently been 


patented by the inventors, who claim that the seals can be used 


very successfully. 
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A Glossary of Words and Terms Used in the Rubber Industry—XVI' 


Pneumatic Tires—Additional Definitions” 


By Henry C. Pearson 


N AirBaAG. A tire manufacturing term referring to the process 

O of curing a cord tire by using an inflated, canvas-covered 

rubber bag shaped generally like an inner tube, instead of 

an iron core, for distention and pressure within a casing placed 
in a vulcanizing mold. 

Oven-Woven, A breaker fabric having fewer than 23 threads 
to the square inch, as in close-woven breaker fabric; a fabric in 
which the mesh is relatively large, as in mock leno weave. See 
Breaker Strip, Mock Leno. 

OVERFLOW, pressure, 
through the juncture of an overfilled tire mold during curing, 
causing mold marks. See Mold Marks. 

OVERLAPPING. An overlaying of the ends of a piece of tire 


Excess rubber which, under extrudes 


fabric in a repair to insure better union at the fabric splice in 
curing. 

OversizE Tupe. An inner tube for smaller size cord tires used 
on clincher rims and designed to avert tube chafing as well as to 
offset a 
straightside tire ; 


difference in the “set” of a tube in a clincher and a 
as, a 31 by 4 tube for a 30 by 3! 


The reason for using a tube of larger nominal size than 


4 clincher cord 
casing. 
the casing is thus explained: Tubes are proportionately longer for 
because in the clincher they 
away from the rim to avoid 
bead pinching and tire-tool damage, and hence are designed when 
out and partly inflated to lie close to the inside crown of the 


clincher than for straightside tires, 
must be kept as much as possible 


casing. A somewhat smaller circumference is described by tubes 
for straightside casings, they being designed to lie close to rims 
and just above the flaps so that the latter may be kept in correct 
position. See Inner Tubes, Junior Cords, etc. 

Pappinc. A repair term for material such as old fabric or 
flaps used in filling up space left between beads by air or sandbags 
of too smali dimension; the application of such material to fill out 
a casing being repaired. 

Paint. (1) A rubber or 
casings and used to preserve or refresh the latter by filling side- 
wall cuts, checks and abrased spots, and by making worn casings 
more waterproof. Such coating is believed to retard aging by 
excluding oxygen and rendering the tire surface less permeable 
to sun rays. A typical formula requires raw rubber macerated 
in a solvent until of pasty consistence, then dissolved in linseed oil 
and heated until the solvent is evaporated, and finally grinding 
graphite, carbon black, zinc oxide, white lead, aluminum bronze, 
or other pigment into the mass. The paint is applied as a thin 
coat after the tire has been well cleaned and dried. A pigment 
content of albalith, 75 per cent, and zinc oxide, 25 per cent, is 
sometimes used, being preferred to white lead as it will not darken 
under the influence of heat and sulphur. Paint is sometimes used 
by unscrupulous dealers in “seconds” to mask tire defects. (2) A 
thin paste of powdered talc or mica with which new or repaired 
casings are coated inside after curing to prevent tubes sticking 
to the band ply. See Aging, Seconds, Solution, etc. 

Patcuinc. A term usually referring to the repair of tubes and 
casings with rubber or fabric solely by means of cold, air, or acid- 
cure cement, or so-called self-patching material. See Acid Cure, 
Blowout Patch, Cementless Patch, Repair, etc. 

Prre-Up. A hump in a casing usually due to two or more 
splices in fabric overlying one another. 


rubber-base solution for coating 


1Continued from Tue Inpta Rusprer Worzp, June 1, 1922, 
Copyright by Henry C. Pearson, may be reprinted with 
author. 


pages 605-606 
credit to the 





PLy. 
the yarn or 


One of the primary strands of cotton yarn which compose 
Plies. 


fabric of 


cord used in the see 
Pry CUTTING. 


strips for carcass building wide enough t 


weaving of 





The severing from a roll of bi 





extend from bead to 


bead over the crown of the tire, and so cut that the cross 
that is, diagonal 


weave 
shall lie at 45 degrees to the plane of the core, 
to the sides of the carcass. See Bias Cut 

Pry Fasric, Another 
Fabric. 


PRODUCTION PERCENTAGE. An 


name for builder fabric. See Builder 
ever-varying factor in tube and 
large output 
equipment of 


casing manufacture, marked in recent years by a ver 
of clincher tires, as compared with other types, for 
the smaller, more popular-priced automobiles. The approximate 


proportion for 1921 was: clinchers, 73; Q. D. clinchers, 2; and 
straightside tires, 25 per cent. 

ProFitE. The cross-sectional outline of the exterior contour of 
a tire or core. 

Putt Strip. A strip of duck frictioned on one side and used 
in building up core-process cord tires to prevent the “turn-ups” 
from sticking together before being stitched down. 

PuLLED RELINER Fasric. Sound fabric pulled from a used or 
for use in building reliners. 


some repair men as a casing 


“adjusted” casing Such material is 


preferred to new tire fabric by 


reinforcement, as it has undergone stretch and has been casing- 


conformed. 
PutLep Skivep Boot. A boot made of layers sound square- 
“adjusted” casing 


Pulled Reliner 


woven or cord fabric pulled from a used or 
and smoothly tapered on its edges. Boot, 
Fabric, Reliner, Skive. 
PuLLep SKIVED RELINER. 
square-woven or cord fabric pulled 
casing and suitably feather-edged. 
Reliner, Skive. 
PUNCTURE, 


>ee 


sound 
from a used or “adjusted” 


A reliner made of plies of 


See Pulled Reliner Fabric, 


To pierce a repair to release air from blisters or 
pockets, as with an awl. 
REBUILDING Fapric. 
for repair, made of 14-ounce good grade cotton and about 3 ounces 
lighter than regular building fabric. It is commonly supplied in 
rolls 12 inches wide with both sides of the fabric frictioned, as 
bareback with but one side frictioned, and with both sides fric- 
tioned and one side skim-coated. Also called Repair Fabric. See 

Fabrics. 
RECAPPING. 
commonly by 


A close, plain, square-woven fabric used 


Sectional repair for a tread damaged in its center, 
a fender bolt. See Sectional Repair. 
Recover, A repair term for a new cover put on a worn casing, 
and often including renewal of tread and sidewalls. 

Resttience Test. The final operation in tire making. The 
determination of the actual or comparative ability of a tire to 
quickly regain normal contour without appreciable change or 
injury upon release from road pressure, or to similarly recover 
from obstacle shock or other stresses; ascertaining the degree of 
springiness in a pneumatic tire. It is best effected with a resiliom- 
eter, an instrument indicating the actual amount of energy ex- 
pended by the elastic object under test and also employing a self- 
recording device to denote diagrammatically the relative resilience, 
as compared with a standard, of tires rebounding when dropped 
from a height, struck with a “pile driver,” or moved over or 
against impediments. See Elasticity, Resilience, Road Pressure. 

RETREADER. One who supplants worn or damaged treads wholly 


rin part with new material. An apparatus for retreading tires 
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containing steam-heated 1/5, or 1/3-circle mold cavities. See 


Retread, Tread, Vulcanizer 





REWIND Th eration of rewinding fabric or liners to 
straighten them 

RipGin¢ \ casing inside repair trouble due to overclamping or 
the use in eX sively long airbag which forces the inner plies 
toward the ends of the retread molds. See Buckling 

Rim CLAM \pplication of the wedge principle in fastening 
a demountable rim to a metal band on a wood felloe, and in which 
a metal ring (wedge-shaped in cross-section) is placed on the 
outer sick ta \ el rctween beveled edges of felloe band and 
rim and then forced into the V-shaped recess with a wedge clamp 
(five S 5 nore, being used) set upon a bolt passing 
through the fello Tightening a nut on the outer side of the 
clamp drives the sha side of the ring between the band and 
the rim, expanding the latter and locking it securely \ corre- 
spon ling bevel ith biased surfaces slidable, on the opposite side 
of band and rim permits of uniform diametrical distention of the 
rin 

Rim FI.ver \ hard rubber strip or ring, open or continuous, 
placed at either le of a rim channel and so molded as to fill the 
space on the outer side of the beads so that a clincher tire may be 
adapted to a straightside rim or a straightside tire to a clincher 
rim; sometime | instead of a universal rim. See Bead Filler, 
Rims, Univer 

Rim-FRa ASING \ casing in which a more or less 
continuous break has been caused near its base, a condition com- 
monly resulting n the application of a straightside tire to a 
clincher rim a vhich the latter has on one or both sides of 
the tire a sha irrow, inadequate grip. The undue strain often 
loose | ead 1aking the casing irreparable 

“Rim-Hoprt Tires with irregular beads, or of such asym- 
metrica and defective material that they often fail 
to hold on a rim when in service. A common trouble with gyp 
tires. See G 

Rim N \ placed over a valve and affixed to the inner 
side of a rin ilve in place. See Rim, Valve 

Rim-Retnrorcep INNER Tust An inner tube which is 
strengthened é le adjoining the rim with an extra thickness 
of gum or a la fabric in order to protect it from rim rust, 
ead pinching, etc. See Inner Tube, Nipping 

Roap Pressure. The force with which an inflated tire, alone 
or with its load ars upon a road surface, materially affecting 


tire service and highway efhciency, and conditioned upon tire in- 


flation rather than weight distribution. The pressure of a pneu- 
matic tire is held to be uniformly the same per square inch of 
contact with th id, being dependent solely upon the inflation 
press of the tire, whether the vehicle supported be empty or 


loaded. As illustrating this characteristic of the pneumatic tire, 
a typical case is cited in which a 12-inch truck tire carrying 140 
pounds air pressure gives a weight, on its own account, of 140 


When a load of 8,500 


pounds (as allowed for a 48 by 12 tire) is carried it is held that 


pounds per square inch of road contact 


the road pressure nevertheless remains the same, the area of 
being merely 


increased to 61 square inches so as to dis- 


t Hence in an impressible road surface, the 
rut made by the added load would not be deeper but only wider. 
See Axle Load, Load, Inflation, Pressure 


force of inertia or check to motion 
a highway to a tire in action; ar 


Roap RESISTANCE The 
offered by important factor 
affecting tire service and invariably connoting a direct loss in 


= 


Road resistance is at- 
tributed to flexure at the point of road contact of the materials 
composing the tire. The dissipation of energy and the marked 
rise in temperature are likened to the action of a friction brake, 
although in one case the material is rapidly bent while in the 


power expended in propelling a vehicle. 





other it is slid against a resisting agent. Road resistance and heat 
generation are increased by underinflation and overloading, and 
are experienced in a greater degree with fabric than with cord 
tires. See Inflation, Overloading, Road Pressure, Traction Wave, 
Underinflation. 

Rottinc, A manufacturing and repair term for the smoothing 
down, to effect better adhesion and to expel air bubbles, of layers 
of cords, cord fabric, square-woven or other fabric and rubber in 
a carcass by means of straight, concave, or convex metal cylinders 
or broad-rimmed wheels. 

The operation of curving the margin, particularly 
\f a repair in a tube or casing to lessen tendency to split. 


Rou NDING, 
the eads, 

Rovinc Corp. A cord fabric made up from mill waste and much 
inferior—being shorter-fibered—to regular cord fabric. 

Ruspper Biocx. <A repair term for a round, square, or oblong 
flat, thick, heavy piece of cured rubber placed on a tube repair 
being made on a hot plate. It provides elastic pressure, takes up 
excess gum at the edge of the repair, and is reinforced with a 
similar shaped block of wood in clamping. 

Rusper-Linep Tire. A casing—usually of cord construction— 
the band or inside ply of which is surfaced with compounded rub- 
ber to enhance the tire’s resiliency, to cushion the inner tube, and 
See Band Ply, Resilience. 


¢ 


to save the latter from friction. 
Rupper Rim Friar. An endless band of tube stock rubber to be 
stretched over a rim—usually a clincher—to protect a tube from 


rim rust and grit cuts. 





Rubber Packing for High Pressures 

§ rubber as packing to hold very high pressures of 
air is explained in an article by P. W. Bridgman.’ The design of 
the method of holding the packing is more important than the 
material used, which may range 
from steel to soft rubber. The im- 
portant feature of the design is to 
support the packing material against 
side flow and to eliminate twisting 
pressure. If the pressure in the 
vessel rises too high the packing in 
a joint of this kind will be squeezed 
bodily into the metal of the pipe 
which will be pinched off and escape 
by blowing through the screw plug. 
Ejection is with great violence, and 
is one of the chief sources of dan- 
ger in working with extremely high 
Plugs have been cut off 
and blown through eight or ten 
inches of wood in this way. Such 
a plug is seen in the illustration. 
At the point A the solid steel rod was pinched off by the soft 
rubber packing. The significant thing in this pinching-off effect, 
from the point of 
view of the theory 
of rupture, is that 
there is no 





pressures. 
Arrangement of Packing 
Against Heavy Pressures 





stress 
apart. the 
fibers that separate. 
The reason is that 
the end of the pipe 
is unsupported, so 


pulling 














Steel Rod Cut Off by Soft Rubber 


that there is no Packing 


force along the 
length of the pipe. Rupture occurs because the increase in length 
of the longitudinal fibers of the pipe has become too great. It 


is exactly like squeezing off a string of putty in the hand. 


*“Methods of Handling Very High Pressures.” Compressed Air Maga- 


zine, January, 1922 
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Inspecting and Drying Cotton Fabrics in Rubber Factories 


An Ideal Layout—Fabric Testing and Inspection—Drying Machines 


carriage cloth, raincoats, tires, and footwear, where fabrics 

are processed with rubber compound, the inspection and drying 
of the fabrics used form an integral unit which, when functioning 
properly, insures efficient operation and quality production. 

The man in charge of the fabric department should be thor- 
oughly conversant with textile mill procedure as well as the vari- 
ous subsequent operations in his own plant so that he can dif- 
ferentiate between defects which would cause serious difficulties 
and those of the minor variety. The latter should always be 
brought to the attention of the mills at fault as an indication that 
inspection is being maintained, For it usually happens that rub- 
ber factories that have strict inspection buy from high grade mills 
and receive fabrics that are as nearly up to specifications as they 


l° every branch of rubber manufacture, such as belting, hose, 


can be 


Location of Department 
Fabric inspection and fabric drying should be segregated in one 
department as they function together. A clean, well lighted room, 
free from dust and with adequate heating facilities, but also one 
that is accessible to the calendering and cutting departments, 
should be chosen for this work. 


Laboratory Tests 
When a shipment of fabric of a certain grade is received, a 
sample about a foot square is first sent to the laboratory for test- 


steam, or if the bleached material will stain. Difficulty is often 
experienced in bleaching and dyeing, owing to the foreign sub- 
stances in the gray goods. Bleached goods will not usually stand 
a heat of more than 270 degrees F., which means that tennis 
manufacturers must adapt their compounds for white sneakers to 
cures below this temperature. 

To see that the fabric comes up to specification as regards thread 
eount comes under the head of preliminary inspection also. If a 
manufacturer specifies a thread count of 48 by 48 on a 2.50 yard 
sheeting, the fact that he receives 56 by 60 may render the cloth 
unsuitable for his purposes, On tire fabrics, of course, the in- 
spection is more rigid on tensile strength, thread count, length of 
fibers, off square, and crimp. 


Physical Inspection 

When the inspector receives his preliminary report from the 
laboratory he is ready to give the fabric a physical inspection on 
a fabric inspecting machine. In the case of sheetings and inex- 
pensive drills such inspection can be made as the fabric is being 
run through the cell dryer, but in the case of raincoat fabrics, tire 
fabrics, and tennis shoe ducks where even minor defects may mean 
spoiled work later on, the separate inspection is a necessity. The 
irst thing the inspector looks for is general appearance of the 
fabric. This is perhaps a vague term to the person unversed in 
this work, but in the mill it means something quite specific which 
may determine later on whether the finished goods remain on the 
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Layout of a Fabric Inspection and Drying Department 


ing. This constitutes a preliminary inspection which in the case 
of tire fabrics is very important, but in the case of sheetings or 
osnaburgs is useful as a basis of comparison only. 

Among the laboratory tests usually made are the tensile strengths 
of warp and filler, obtained by use of a Scott testing machine. 
The strip method as outlined by the American Society for Testing 
Materials is the one most generally used. All samples should be 
reduced to a bone dry condition before testing, as the tensile 
strength is greater according to the moisture content. Where 
materials are sent to bleacheries or dyehouses to be bleached or 
dyed, samples should be tested in the gray goods and again on 
their return to determine how much the bleaching has weakened 
the fabric. Another sample should be put through the cure it is 
to receive to ascertain if the dye is fast, in case it is to be cured in 


dealer’s shelves or move on to the consumer. If the roll in ques- 
tion is a piece of bleached duck which is to go into a high grade 
tennis shoe, the inspector must visualize that cloth on the shoe 
and determine whether it has the intended appearance. If it hap- 
pens to be a piece of tweed for a high grade raincoat and in 
reality is going to make it look like an army slicker, he must be 
prepared to say so, and then ascertain what is wrong. Many a 
piece of army duck comes back from the bleachery looking like a 
3.00 yard sheeting. 

In the case of dyed materials, the inspector should have a shade 
chart giving the colors specified by the manufacturer and throw 
out all rolls which do not match, in most cases returning them 
to the dye house for redyeing. In canvas footwear manufacture 
this is very important as a shoe with a quarter of one color and a 
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vamp of a r is either a “second” or must go to the shoe hos- 
pital for redyein 


1 


g which ts a slow and expensive process when 
attempted in smal Dyed goods should be kept out of the 
sun to prevent tading 


Weaving Defects 
\s the fabric passes over the machine, warp knots, in the case 
of tire fabric, especially cord, must be counted, and if they exceed 
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Type H Fabric Inspecting Machine 
25 per 100 yards, the roll should be rejected. Other items that 
must be noted at vad startups, beatups, broken picks, broken 


threads, dro; floats, and holes, all being weaving defects 


Oil stains and mildew must be watched for carefully. Oil stains 


will not rubberize properly and will cause a soft or weak spot in 
the finished article which may cause a blowout if it be an auto 
mobile tire r a loo if it be a belt. If the oil stain has beer 
removed it should be ascertained that no chemical was used which 
may ha veaketr ibri Mildew occurs when the fabric 
has been in storag long period or exposed to rain or ex 
treme dampness im transit. It is detected first by the well known 
musty odor, s t rrownish, speckled stain which may 
have eat t tabt \ roll which shows traces 
nildew s eme thoroughness before using 
and the l it out 


Damage from Handling 


Anotl i i ts wh is more obvious than the others 
oO in faulty wrappings or carelessness in handling. These 
should reported immediately as they may be the basis for a 
claim against t iilroad, and if the damage is of any conse- 
quence, the roll set aside in its original wrapper for the shipper’s 


nspection. Cord fabric is mostly likely to be damaged in transit, 


especially if the been piled carelessly ‘or bruised. This 


will cause broken filling, and if the rolls are not cased with disks 
on the ends may mea tensive damage on the outer edges 

All rolls should be measured for their width and length to 
check the manufacturer's measurements. The matter of standard 
widths where the fabrics are to be cut several thicknesses or plies 


at a time is an important from the standpoint of waste. 
Inspection of Knitted Goods 


Stockinettes for footwear manufacturing are woven in a tube, 


scoured, dyed, then gummed or sized, and cut. They should be 
inspected particularly to determine whether an undue amount of 
shrinkage has taken place in these processes which may cause un- 
even edges. The sizing is important to prevent the edges from 
curling up when the rolls are dried. Curled up edges cause poor 
Part woolen 


work at the calender and excessive scrap in cutting. 


goods, which are used especially in the manufacture of gaiters. 
arctics, boots, and lumbermen’s linings, should be checked for 
weight—for instance, 644-ounce wool means 6% ounces per square 
yard. 


Jersey cloth used in light overshoes—which now form the 





bulk of the business, owing to the large number worn by women 
last year—should be inspected for the finish of the face of the 
cloth. There are many grades of this material on the market, and 
a smooth, velvet-like finish is a desired quality in this dressy shoe, 
in contrast to a fuzzy, shoddy appearance found in some grades 
of this material. 


The Drying Process 


All fabrics used in rubber manufacture are thoroughly dried 
before calendering. This process, which is in reality ironing on 
a large scale, is necessary to expel moisture and make perfect 
goods. Moisture is the foe of the rubber manufacturer. Left in 
the production even in infinitesimal amounts, it may cause blistering 
during vulcanization, or if not thoroughly expelled in tire fabrics 
will cause a poor union between the rubber and cotton and result 
in ply separation in the tire. 

The machine most widely used for this purpose is the cell drier, 
made up of any desired number of units, each unit consisting of 
a cell with its brass roll, sprocket and bearings; the bearing 
brackets being dovetailed and bolted to the cell. The cell is a 
hollow plate with smooth curved surfaces. The machine has no 
frame, the cells being piled one upon another, in one, two, or three 
stacks, according to the amount of moisture to be eliminated and 
the speed at which the drying is to be done. 

Another type of tire fabric drier is the multiple drum machine, 








Sov ( 


The Cell Drier 


This consists of six hollow metal drums which are steam heated 
and dries the fabric in the same way that the cells do in the cell 
arier 


\uxiliary winding apparatus is necessary to handle the fabric 
and wind it into even, tight rolls for calendering. The windup 
which rolls up the fabric as it comes from the drier must be 
equipped with a friction clutch or a slipping belt device because 
as the size of the roll increases, the speed of the drier remains 
the same. There are machines on the market to keep the edges 
straight, consisting of two-piece rollers set close together in a semi- 
Other 
apparatus of this character consists of brushes to remove dirt, dust, 


circle which keep the cloth smooth and the edges even. 


or loose tufts of cotton, and series of rollers which assist the 
tension. 

The operation of the drier calls for certain practical skill which, 
while not equal to that of a calender man, determines the quality 
of the work to a large extent. The drier is equipped with a steam 
gage which must be watched constantly to determine whether or 
not the cells are kept at the specified temperature. The machine 
is usually geared to operate at variable speeds, high speed for light 
sheetings, and slower speeds for woolen goods and tire fabrics 
which contain a larger percentage of moisture. Tire fabric is 
dried at slow speed of about 15 yards per minute. 
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Determination of Moisture 

All rolls should be weighed before drying and immediately after- 
wards. This is a fairly accurate indicator of the efficiency of the 
drying, and if a series of records is kept showing the moisture 
losses on each class of material, it can be readily determined 
whether all the moisture has been expelled or not. 

Maximum moisture tolerance in United States Army specifica- 
tions is 5 per cent. Drying loss will rarely exceed this amount 





Banner Machine C . ; ; 
Fabric Drying Machine 


except in goods of woolen composition where it will sometimes 
run as high as 7 or 8 per cent. 

Another factor in the drying problem is keeping the rolls dry 
after the moisture has been expelled, for cotton and woolen fabrics 
take up moisture if left exposed to the atmosphere for even a 
brief period. Furthermore, a hot roll of cloth takes the friction 
and skim better and makes the calendering operation more efficient. 
In some large mills the cloth is run direct from the cloth drier 
to the calender, the machines being set adjacent to one another. 
lf this is not possible other means must be taken to keep the 


materia! dry until ready for use. 


The Use of Dry Kilns 
General practice is to equip the fabric department with a dry 
kiln where the rolls are placed immediately after drying and kept 


there until the calender is ready to process them. Two problems 





confront the manuta in connection with the dry kiln, The 


first is to maintain the proper temperature—usually 150 degrees F. 
or more: the second is to maintain a low percentage of humidity 


$29 T =e . — ee a 1f_ 
in the kiln The first problem is solved by the use of a self 





Curtis & Marble Ma 


Heath Vertical Brushing and Rolling Machine 


tine € 


operating temperature controller, while humidity is checked by 
means of a wet and dry bulb thermometer which records on a 
chart the percentage of moisture in the kiln. Unless a proper 
ventilation system is installed in the kiln, however, it will be found 
that the humidity in the kiln will vary with that of the general 


atmosphere. If it is kept below 30 per cent good results can be 
obtained. 
Tire Fabric Drying 

Some tire factories maintain the practice of double drying fabric 
before frictioning. By this method the roll is dried once at slow 
speed, placed in the kiln, and just before it is to be calendered 
it is run through again at high speed. This makes the roll piping 
hot when it reaches the calender and allows the rubber to penetrate 
the fabric to a greater degree on frictioning, which means a better 
carcass in the tire. Results show that often an additional per cent 
or half of one per cent of moisture is expelled on the second 
drying. 

The inspection and drying of fabrics for rubber manufacture can 
best be described as one small unit among a large number of more 
complicated processes, but it takes only an aggregate of small units 
neglected to make a good product into a poor one. 


Judicial Decisions 
Treasury Decisions 

No. 44971. Protest 937288-62815 of G. W. 
Chicago. 

RvuBBER SOLes AND Heets made of cotton and india rubber, 
classined as wearing apparel under paragraph 256, Tariff Act of 
1913, are claimed dutiable as manufactures of india rubber at 10 
per cent under paragraph 368. 

Opinion by Weller, G. A. On the authority of G. A. 8445 (T. 
D. 38763), relating to similar merchandise, the sole and heel attach- 


Sheldon & Co., 


ments in question were held dutiable under paragraph 368 as man- 
ufactures of india rubber. 
No. 44976. Protest 940013-63035 of G. W. Sheldon & Co 


Chicago. 


” 


Rusper Sote AND Fleet ATTACHMENTS, Cochrane’s, classified as 
articles of wearing apparel at 30 per cent ad valorem under the 
provisions of paragraph 256, Tariff Act of 1913, are claimed dutia- 
ble as manufactures in chief value of india rubber at 10 per cent 
under paragraph 368. 

Opinion by Weller, G. A. On the authority of Abstract 44145, 
relating to similar merchandise, the rubber sole and heel attach- 
ments in question were held dutiable under paragraph 368 as 
claimed, 

No. 44982 


Francisco. 


Protests 938545, etc., of Pacific Trading Co., San 

SpoNGE BALts classified as toys at 35 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 342, Tariff Act of 1913, are claimed dutiable as manu- 
factures of rubber at 10 per cent under paragraph 368. One pro- 
test claimed under paragraph 369. 

Opinion by Sullivan, G, A. Inasmuch as both the rate and mer- 
chandise are correctly stated the protest claiming under paragraph 
369 was held sufficient. G. A. 8278 (T. D. 38090) G. A. 8412 
(T. D. 38629), and Michelin Tire Co, vs, United States (6 Ct. 
Cust. Appls. 283; T. D. 35507) cited. The proof showing that the 
rubber sponge balls in question are not exclusively used by chil- 
dren, and that they are reasonably fitted for the use of adults, they 
were held dutiable as manufactures of india rubber under para- 
graph 368 rather than as toys under paragraph 342. [Illfelder vs. 
United States (1 Ct. Cust. Appls. 111; T. D. 31115) followed. 

Protest of Max Kalter Mercantile Co., Inc. 

The Board of United States General Appraisers overruled 
protests of the Max Kalter Mercantile Co., Inc., regarding rub- 
ber boots which, it is asserted, were surplus army supplies pur- 
chased from the British Government. Duty was assessed on these 
boots. which were in ten different styles, and with rubber as the 
component material of chief value, at the rate of 30 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 256 of the Tariff Act of 1913. Claim 
was made for classification as manufactures in chief value of india 
rubber, not specially provided for, with duty at the rate of but 
10 per cent ad valorem, but this was denied by Judge Weller. 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


“RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CHEMISTRY OF 
by illiam C. Geer, vice-president, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Industrial & Chemical Engineering, May, 1922, 


RUBBER.” 


Ohio Lhe rnal 


pages 369-37 

In this paper Doctor Geer reviews the early development from 
the discovery of crude rubber through the discoveries of Good- 
year and citing the growth of the 
rubber industry from $7,000,000 worth of products in 1850 to $1,- 
122,000,000 worth in 1919. The successive chapters treat of crude 
rubber from the viewpoints of cultivation, latex, and composition, 
and the 
characteristics 
history of the use « 
The significance of particle size as affecting the properties 
illustrated in the use of black and 
Doctor Geer pays tribute to the practical 


Hancock in vulcanization, 


bearing of colloidal chemistry on the study of rubber 
processes are and the 


f accelerators and their function are touched 


Vulcanization reviewed 
upon. 


of rubber mixtures carbon 
zinc oxide is explained 
rubber man in his handling of compounding problems, concluding 
with some excellent suggestions on specifications for rubber goods, 


and a résumé of the future bearing of the rubber industry on 
the world’s progress. 


“PLANTATION RUBBER IN THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
ind British Malaya.” By Tohn A. Fowler, American Trade Commis- 
sione r the F East Prepared as a supplement to Commerce Re- 

rt and blished as “Trade Information Bulletin No. 27,” by the 
R er Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
tor D { I ner. 6 byw ¢ inches 


Data of much importance to the rubber industry appear in this 
bulletin, which apparently is an able summing up of conditions in 


the countries under c: There are thoughtful discus- 
“Cultivation 


Prevention 


nsideration 


under various headings, of such subjects as: 


of Rubber in the East Indies”; “Diseases of Rubber: 


ind Cure “Are Planted in Rubber”; “Exportation of Rubber 
ind Production Statistics”; “Grades and Prices of Rubber”; and 
“Organization of a Typical Rubber Estate in East Java.” Some 


appears under the heading “Planters’ So- 


Research and Mutual Protection.” 


interesting informati 
cieties for Scienti 





‘FACTS AFFECTIN THE IMPORTATION OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 
nt Swedet Ss rlar Egypt, Spain and Portugal.” Separate 
, the Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, 
I T € Pr lished hy i reau f I reigr and D nestic 
( e, W D. ¢ Paper. & | 9 inches 

As in the rresponding monographs, mentioned in previous 
issues of THe INprA Rupper Wor -p, the statistics concerning the 
rubber indust n these countries show a more or less regular 
development t in the import trade. In Spain, however, 
the outlook is decidedly encouraging, as the figures show a steady 
growth in t ts rubber manufactures. Our trade with 
this country and Portugal shows a surprising increase since 1913, 
particularly in the case of automobile tires all of these coun- 
tries, however, the French Michelin tire ‘s in general the most 
popular, followed by the English Dunlop These monographs 
contain many items which are invaluable for the rubber manu- 
facturer 

FACTS AND RES OF THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY—1922.” 

P N : Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 
\ ‘ . 

This annual publication, with its comprehensive statistics cover- 
ing every department of the automobile industry, well repays care- 
ful study 

Of particular importance are the figures regarding motor vehicle 
registration and production for 1921. There are 10,448,632 cars 
and trucks in the United States, a gain of 13 per cent over 1920. 
The number of motor vehicles produced is estimated at 1,668,550, 
the number of cars being 1,514,000, and the number of trucks 


154,550, representing a decrease of 24 per cent from 1920. 

The vari 
regarding 1921 tire 
exports from the United States for the years 1915 to 1921 inclu- 
sive; and a table of standard speed ratings recommended for motor 
The number of tire casings 


interest to the rubber trade include items 


us data of 


production; a comparison of automobile tire 


rucks, with special reference to tires 





produced in 1921 is stated as being 27,275,000, and the value of 
tire replacements is estimated at $542,358,420. 





New Trade Publications 

IN THE May AND JUNE IssuUES OF Chords, THE HOUSE ORGAN 
of The Odell Rubber Co., South Bend, Indiana, particular atten- 
tion is called to the company’s lately inaugurated advertising cam- 
paign, and also to its recent cut in tire prices. Chords attends 
especially to the interests of tire dealers. 

A WELL-ILLUSTRATED LITTLE BULLETIN, PARTICULARLY APPROPRIATE 
for this outdoor season, entitled “Hiking and Camping,” is issued 
by The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Beaton Falls, Connecticut. 
A short supplementary article gives some interesting points regard- 
ing the game of basket ball, while the entire ‘bulletin well displays 
the useful features of this company’s “Grip Sure” shoes, and 
“Top Notch” rubber-soled canvas footwear. 

AN ATTRACTIVE CATALOG ENTITLED “SUPPLIES, SHOE FINDINGS AND 
Repair Shop Equipment,” has been recently issued by The United 
Shoe Machinery Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal, Canada. This 
publication, which is well printed and illustrated, and has a good 
index, is conveniently arranged in five parts, the foreword stating 
that it was prepared ‘with the needs of the shoe repairer particu- 
larly in mind. A page is devoted to a description of finishing 
wheels and rolls of corrugated rubber, and another to various 
makes of rubber heels. 

AN EXCELLENT, BUT BELATED CALENDAR, SENT BY THE COOPER- 
Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, New Jersey, contains photographic 
Cooper-Hewitt installations, as in- 
stanced at twelve important industrial plants. 


reproductions of lighting 





ADDITIONS TO NATIONAL GROUP OF CULP-PLAN 
ASSOCIATED FACTORIES 

George K. Culp, Inc., announces long term contracts with two 

midwest tire factories which will produce exclusively for the 

Culp-Plan Associated Stores. 

The Sioux City Tire & Manufacturing Company, Sioux City, 
Iowa, manufactures two lines of high class fabric tires, each line 
to be made in both rib tread and non-skid designs. The Sioux 
City Culp-Plan line is regular standard size. The Sioux Culp- 
Plan is made oversize. 

New manufacturing and management personnel at the Sioux 
City factory has been organized, headed by P. E. Werner, gen- 
eral manager. 

The Rubber Manufacturing Corporation of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, builds one line of high quality fabric tires as “Stephens” but 
which will now bear the Culp-Plan mark in addition. The Sioux 
City factory is to be known as Culp-Plan Associated Factory 
No. 26 and the Kansas City Plant as Culp-Plan Associated Fac- 
tory No. 48. 

These two factories are the first west of the Mississippi to be 
under the Culp-Plan and the great value of these 
latest additions to the Culp-Plan Associated Manufacturers lies 
in the reduced cost of transportation to western stores on fabric 
tires, as well as reducing time of delivery. Warehousing arrange- 
ments are being perfected in various cities in the Far West. 


associated 


LEVULINIC ALDEHYDE FROM OXIDIZED RUBBER 
G. Stafford Whitby and H. N. 
aldehyde in tacky rubber. 


Stevens have identified levulinic 
Professor Bruni and Mr. Pelizzola’ 
have reported on the reaction of this material in tacky rubber, 
and Frederick Kaye® has found it in samples of aged rubber. 


The India-Rubber Journal, March 18, 1922; 2 Id., 





REPLETE WITH INFORMATION FOR RURBER MANUFACTURERS—H. C. 
Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Two-Solution Process 


Cold Vulcanization’ 


HE consideration of cold vulcanization as invented and de- 
T veloped by the author and known as the Peachey process. 

This process is based upon the fact that when rubber is 
treated alternately with sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide, 
these gases are absorbed and, reacting in the material, produce 
an active form of sulphur which combines with the rubber at the 
ordinary temperature, bringing about vulcanization. The process 
is not only applicable to rubber in its ordinary dry form but can 
also be applied to rubber in solution. 


Vulcanization in Solution 


If a solution of rubber in benzol or naphtha containing hydrogen 
sulphide is mixed with a solution of sulphur dioxide in benzol, 
viscosity begins to increase, and after a short time the solution 
sets to a jelly which, after evaporation of the solvent, becomes 
vulcanized rubber. 


Practical Vulcanization 


The applications of the basic principle of the process may be 
classified as: (1) the chamber or dry gas treatment, and (2) 


the two-solution process. 


Chamber Process 


In the chamber process the rubber, preferably in thin sheeted 
form, is exposed to sulphur dioxide gas. This operation is con- 
ducted in a chamber constructed of aluminum, wood or stone- 
ware or of sheet iron covered with a protective coating of bitu- 
The ideal metal for the chamber is 
aluminum as it is not corroded by the gases singly or conjointly. 


mastic paint, or duroprene.? 


After ten minutes’ exposure to the sulphur dioxide a current of 
air is blown through the chamber to sweep out the gas, and re- 
move the layer of gas concentrated on the surface of the material. 
The short air blow is necessary to prevent blooming on the sur- 
face of the goods due to the interaction of the hydrogen sulphide 
with the surface sulphur dioxide. 

The chamber is next filled with hydrogen sulphide and the ma- 
terial left in contact with this gas for about 30 minutes when vul- 
canization is complete. The degree of vulcanization is governed 
by the time of exposure to sulphur dioxide, and it is advisable 
in every case to expose to an excess of hydrogen sulphide until 
no free sulphur dioxide is left in the material. 


Working Thickness 


The working thickness in dry chamber vulcanizing depends on 
the nature of filling materials in the rubber compound. With pure 
rubber penetration is less than with compounded rubber. In pres- 
ence of porous or fibrous materials, such as leather buffings, wood 
meal, wool or cotton waste, cork dust, etc., penetration is greatly 
facilitated, even through sheets one-half inch in thickness. Nor- 
mally sheets vary between 1.9 and 3.5 mm., which are the two 
common English linoleum standards. Such sheets, however, may 
be built up like plywood to any desired thickness after vulcaniza- 
tion by the use of the two-solution cementing process. 

The gas process is exceedingly simple and applicable to the 
vulcanization of proofed fabrics and of dipped and surgical goods 
and has been proved to be highly satisfactory im curing articles 
made of pure rubber. 


“Cold Vulcanization,” by S. J. Peachey, Institution of Rubber Industry. 
The India-Rubber Journal, March 18, 1922, page 19. Tue Inpia RuBBeEr 
Wortp, Aucust, 1921, page 849. 


2Duroprene is chloride of rubber.—TueE EpiTor. 





Vulcanization by the two-solution process may be made to yield 
any desired coefficient of vulcanization from 1 up to 15. In prac- 
tice a 12.5 per cent solution of masticated rubber in benzol or 
naphtha (pyridine free) is used saturated with hydrogen sulphide, 
A second solution is prepared consisting of 2.4 g. of sulphur 
dioxide per 100 cc. of solvent. To prepare a gel of vulcanized 
rubber with a coefficient of 2.5 one mixes 10 volumes of the first 
solution with one volume of the second, shaking or stirring thor- 
Using a solution of rubber 
saturated with hydrogen slphide always insures the presence of 


oughly to obtain uniformity of mixing. 


an excess of this gas, and the degree of vulcanization is then 
governed entirely by the amount of sulphur dioxide solution added. 


Poured or Wet Molded Goods 


The two-solution method of vulcanization has been applied to 
the wet molding of goods which have previously been produced 
by the dipping process, such as nipples. The idea has also been 
extended to cover molded hot water bottles, galoshes, tubing and 
hose. 

Wet Reforming Process 


er, remotely 
Gare, is possible by the wet 


A method for reworking vulcanized waste rubl 
analogous to that invented by T. 
vulcanizing process. By reforming is meant the remolding and 
revulcanizing of ground vulcanized scrap without reclaiming. 

The method of Gare consisted in grinding waste rubber into 
This powder is then placed in a cold mold and the 
Finally the mold and pow- 
to perfect 


fine powder. 
contained air expelled by pressure. 
dered rubber waste are heated to about 400 degrees F. 
mechanical fusion into the molded article. 

By the wet process the selected grade of ground waste rubber 
is mixed with a quantity of rubber solution corresponding to 
about 5 per cent new rubber to waste. The solution is previously 
saturated with hydrogen sulphide and mixed with the necessary 
The mixing is effected 
in any suitable machine and the damp mixture is then pressed in 
molds. Vulcanization of the binding solution takes place in about 
20 minutes when the molds are opened and the articles allowed 


amount of benzol-sulphur dioxide solution. 


to dry. A perfectly consolidated mass of reformed rubber is ob- 


tained, with high tensile strength and excellent physical properties. 
Two-Solution Process for Tire Work 


Another important application of the two-solution process is to 
If a 12% 
benzol is saturated with hydrogen sulphide and mixed with one- 
tenth of its volume of a 2.4 per cent solution of sulphur dioxide, 
the mixture may be employed as a cement for joining canvas duck 
to itself or to rubber, with remarkable strength. 


the repairing of tires. per cent solution of rubber in 


In the case of floor coverings, the odor of the curing process 
adheres to the goods for about a fortnight. Besides organic fillers 
used in compounding, the only mineral fillers used have been lim- 
ited to basic oxides. The new process is not intended to replace 
the customary hot process but it will produce effects not obtained 
by the hot cure. 


Effect of Surface Slime on Rate of Vulcanization 
The following extract is from a research report by Henry P. 
Stevens,’ summarizing a matter of much practical interest. 
The conditions which control the production of a fast-curing 


1The Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ Association, Volume 4, No. 1, 
January, 1922, 46-49. 
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rubber ar: t t to define he micro-organism, presumably a acid oxidation methods. The saving in time is considerable at 
bacterium, is 1 tant to phenols and mercuric chloride, but is a point where it 1s especially valuable. 
inhibited t u tormaline. In other instances, smoking — 
is without effect, or actually results in a faster-curing rubber. The CHLORIDE OF RUBBER 
micro-orgal ry offers no explanation of the fast-curin 

; . Duroprene 
property of rubber produced by evaporating latex to dryness. In ahi ; . b 

; a i : ) oprene > > Z re nerters — - eee . > 
this process whole of the serum-solable eubstances are retained Duroprene, the new halogen derivative of polyprene obtained by 


about twice the amount found in planta- 
The 


insufhcient 


serum contains acceler- 
to 


prepared 


it in small amount, account for 





the very ; ible increase in rate of cure observed. Experi- 
ments with dried latex have been in progress for some time and 
it is hoped soon to place the results on record. Several experi- 
ments have now been made to compare the rate of cure of surface 
portions with the interior portions of a piece of coagulum. In 
most cases the inner portions cured faster Allowing for un- 
avoidable variations, it can at least be said that the surface 
portions do not vulcanize appreciably faster than the inner por 
tions, as would have been expected on account of the alkaline 
slime the surta 
Methods of Analysis 
Free Sulphur in Dry Heater Cured Goods 
By 5. G. Byam 
The | nting bloom on dry heat cured goods 
illustrates the alu f a rapid method for determination of free 
sulphur it tor ntrol work. The avoidance of bloom without 
overcuring f utmost importance. Dry heat cures are extremely 
difficult t irely if ever is a heat ideally unitorm. 
Che fr t insures against bloom because it enables us 
t ‘ at otherwise might subsequently 
g the custome 
) my cticable t 1 more than 
| i - t 4 ale { ‘ | ae ds ecause ot } 
1 mal Cases 
g e heater night to be removed 
ne r can be nown ¢ that 
i ether the matecfial s Id 
n t idditional heat I 
the d n productior 
est middle t 
é uld be no bloom if the 
ng d t levelop a me 
nit , take e iftert 
! ite known t e reg I 
ul e most likely to contain enough 
° 
1 t The samplk s extracted as 
i é ght, thus really taking 
‘ In the morning the total extract 1s 
transferred t ent) to the fusion cup of the Parr sulphur 
bot ess at 95 to 100 degrees C. When 
‘ 4 1 irged and exploded in the usual manner tor 
letermining ir with the Parr bomb. From this point the 
sulphur ul etermined gravimetrically or with the Parr 
photomet B t is are very accurate, though the latter 
- wl i t way one can get an accurate result 
on free sulp ess than an hour from the time the acetone 
extract topT 


This method applied as above allows the usual 2-g. sample, be- 
tone extract of from 2 to 8 per cent will be approxi- 
mately the proper amount of material to 


Results obtained by this method agree to the second decimal with 


Cause an act 


treat in the bom! 


samples determined by the bromine or nitric 


1Technical S >rint nt. Plymout 


Mu 


Rubber Co., Inc., Canton, Massa- 


} 


setts 





the exhaustive chlorination of natural rubber, is characterized by 
the remarkable stability it exhibits towards alkalies, acids, nitrous 
Rubber itself is easily attacked with 
comparative ease by agents on account of its unsaturated 
nature. The new derivative is, however, not only fully saturated 
by the addition of chlorine, but is still further stabilized by the 
substitution of chlorine for hydrogen. 

Duroprene in the solid state is a grayish-white amorphous 
that masticated, calendered like rubber, or 
molded, with or without the addition of filling material, into any 
desired shape by the combined action of gentle heat and pressure. 

It is benzol, naphthas, carbon tetra- 
chloride, and trichlorethylene, giving a pale-yellow solution. 


fumes and corrosive agents. 
such 


powder can be 


soluble in coal-tar 


Duroprene Varnish 


an approximately 10 
of benzol and solvent 
This concentration gives a fairly viscous, quick-drying 
It is applied with a brush, leaving a colorless, trans- 
parent, lustrous film on drying. Five to seven days at ordinary 
temperatures are required to harden the film and expel all the 
The rate of hardening may be hastened by storing at 


Ordinary duroprene varnish consists of 
per cent solution of duroprene in a mixture 
naphtha. 
varnish. 


solvent. 
about 70 degrees C. for about two hours 

\nother application of duroprene varnish in connection with 
It has proved to be 
best varnish for cementing the joints of chemical pottery. 
is superior to that of the 
fracture under a strain suf- 


paper is as insulation of very high order. 
the 
Che 


pottery itself and the joints will not 


cement of the cemented joint 
cient to break the pottery. 


Chemical Resistance of Varnish 


Chin films of duroprene varnish have been immersed in various 
rrosive liquids such as caustic alkalies, ammonia and the 
mineral acids. These Ims had a thickness corresponding to a 
surface area of 130 square feet per pound, but no apparent 
decomposition or action could be detected. 
Duroprene Paints 
For the productior resistant paints any dry pigment may be 


\ useful aluminum paint may 


he 


ground in with duroprene varnish 
be made by mixing four ounces of the powdered metal with one 





gallon of varnish, no grinding being necessary. Very serviceable 
paints may also be made by mixing duroprene with linseed oil 
ind pigments. The varnish may be applied successfully over 


dry and well hardened oil paints to prolong their life. 
Duroprene may be applied to paper without previous sizing, 
the 


Relative to the impermeability 


to preserve colors and exclude moisture. 

of a duroprene film to gases, 
tests have shown that rubber itself is ten times more permeable 
to hydrogen than is duroprene. 


ALBALITH 
Albalith is a brilliantly white, light-resisting lithopone. 
introduced to the paint and rubber industries in the summer of 1920. 
Since that time the manufacturer has made a third increase in the 
production of albalith to meet the demand among the consumers 


It was 


of lithopone 
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Recently Published Articles Relating to Rubber 


The Cold Vuleanization of Rubber’ 
By E. Kindscher* 


GENERAL but fairly comprehensive article dealing historically 
with the theory and practice of cold vulcanization, includ- 
ing its principal applications. 

1 Chemical Abstracts 
2 Chemiker-Zeitung, 45, 189-191, 1921 


Properties of Raw Rubber’ 
By K. Asano 


Carbon dioxide, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen have no appre- 
ciable effect on rubber films at temperatures up to 70 degrees C. 
in the dark, and up to the same temperature the depolymerizing 
effect of heat, as judged by the viscosity of solutions of the rub- 
ber, is but slight. Oxidizing gases tend to cause a reduction in 
the viscosity, while carbon dioxide tends to check depolymeriza- 
tion and the development of tackiness. Light causes concurrent 
polymerization and depolymerization, the polymerized rubber 
being insoluble. Copper induces tackiness by depolymerization 
without oxidation. 


1Chemische Zertralblatt, 1922, 93, II, 530. 
Determination of Acetone-Soluble Substance in Rubber 
and Rubber Goods’ 


By J. Lagerquist 


Independent estimations of the acetone-soluble material in rub- 
frequently show considerable discrepancies. Lower results 
is dried under the ordinary pressure 


and at 90 to 105 degrees C. than under reduced pressure at 30 


ber 


are obtained if the extract 


degrees C. former case it is almost impossible to obtain 





concordant 


Determining the Molecular Magnitude of Caoutchouc 
by Chemical Method’ 


By C. Harries and F. Evers 
The conclusion is drawn that the molecule of caoutchouc itself 
‘ontains 35 or 40 atoms of carbon, preferably the latter number, 


the structural formula then including eight nuclei joined together 
in a 32-atom ring 
us dem Seimens Konzern, 1921, 1, 


92, III, 1358-1359. 


\Wissenshaftliche Verofientlichunget 


87-95 Chemisches Zentralblatt, 





Elongation at a Constant Load as a Measure of the State 


of Cure of Rubber 
By H. P. Stevens’ 


The graphs obtained on plotting the elongation at a definite 
load against the period or the coefficient of vulcanization for 
the same rubber are almost straight lines for smoked sheet, but 
appreciable curvature is evident in the case of pale crepe. This 
difference may be due to the presence of a small proportion of 
accelerator in the crépe, the smoke sufficing to inhibit the action 
of the necessary micro-organisms in the smoked sheet. The 
‘slope” decreases with increasing degree of vulcanization but 


‘Bulletin Rubber Growers’ Association, 1921, 3, 246-248, 397-399. 


not proportionately, the rate of change becoming greater with 


progressive vulcanization. 


Undercured Smoked Sheet Rubber’ 
By R. O. Bishop 


Opacity is not necessarily characteristic of undercured smoked 
sheet, in the sense of smoked sheet with an unusually high con- 
tent of internal moisture. Although moist rubbers appear to be 
more liable to mold development, this is probably because the 
substances which promote mold growth tend to increase the 
moisture content. The presence of moisture in smoked sheet 
rubber causes no apparent effect on its subsequent vulcanizing 
properties. 


Agricultural Bulletin F. M. S., 1921, 9, 79-85 





Methods for the Analysis of Rubber Goods 


Recommended by the Committee on Methods of Analysis of the 
Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society’ 

At the meeting of the American Chemical Society held in 
Rochester, N. Y., 1921, a committee was appointed to draw up a 
standard procedure for the analysis of rubber goods. This com- 
mittee suggests a tentative procedure. It has been published’ so 
that all chemists may have an opportunity to make their criti- 
cisms. Any criticisms should be sent to the chairman of the 
committee as soon as possible, for it is desired to present the 
procedure in its final form for adoption at the fall meeting in 


S. Collier irman, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C 
“The journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, June, 1922, pages 


Action of Concentrated Sulphuric Acid on Natural and 
Artificial Rubber’ 
By F. Kirchhof 


The action of concentrated sulphuric acid on rubber in organic 
solvents is chiefly chemical, whereby the hydrocarbons undergo a 
change in composition as well as a change in structure. This 
change is accompanied by a change in physical properties (elas- 
ticity, plasticity, solubility, specific gravity). The spatial spiral-8- 
ring was found the most probable structure—for Para caoutchouc 
the two or three open spiral-8-ring, for African caoutchouc a 
closed spiral-8-ring. Gutta percha seems to take a position be- 


tween these two 


The Need of Dynamometer Testing for the Valuation 
and Rational Use of Manufactured Rubber Goods’ 


By Pen Hoarn 


\ review of published data on the physical properties and 
testing of rubber including those of the Institute of Delft, Whit- 
by, Eaton, C. O. Weber, Alexrod, Spence and Ward, and others. 
The results are summarized as follows as to effect on vulcanized 
properties: (1) washing; (2) kneading; (3) time of cure; 
(4) temperature of cure; (5) percentage of sulphur; also (6) 
maximum strength; (7) mechanical properties; (8) tensile 


tLe Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha, January 15, 1921, pages 10683-10689. 
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additions; (10) relation between coeffi- 


tensile; (11) 


(Y) imorganic 


nization and aging of vulcanized 


rubber. — 
The Structure and Synthesis of the Caoutchouc 
Molecule’ 


By S. C. J. Oliver’ 


Supposed Retarding Effect on Vulcanization’ 


By P. L. Bean 


Vulcanization of a mixture of rubber 89.9 per cent, sulphur 10 


per cent, and dimethylamine dimethyl dithiocarbamate gave no 


confirmation of the statement by Tuttle that the last-named under 


these conditions retards vulcanization; a slight acceleration was 


observable. 





The literature is reviewed at length, accompanied by many 
re fe rences 
— - 
Che sch We 
ical 
Chemica 
The United States 
TREATIN¢ IBROUS MATERIALS. Rubber latex is introduced into 


material such as thread, fabric, etc., the water eliminated from 


the material pr to vulcanization, a layer of rubber containing 





a vulcanizing ingredient applied, and the combined material vul- 


canized.—Ernest Hopkinson, New York, N. Y. United States 
Patent No. 1,411,786 

INSULATION CoMposiITION. Fused quartz and rubber.—Robert 
R. Williams, Roselle, New Jersey,.assignor to Western Electric 
Co., New York. United States patent No. 1,415,076. 











CoMPOSITION FOR SHOE DressinG. Equal parts of beef tallow, 
pine tar and rubber with neat’s-foot oil—Peter Thoreson, Baldi, 
Washingto1 United States patent No. 1,415,208 

RUBBER ES ANCES. Polymerizing hydrocarbons of the 
utadiene s , rmal temperatures employing pressures of 
50 to 600 atmospheres in the presence of a diluent-—Her- 
mann Plausor lamburg, Germany. United States patent No. 

WATERPROOFING Composition. By weight, 40 parts of raw lin- 
seed oil, one part of rubber, one and one-third parts of sugar of 
lead, and sufficient gasoline for the purpose intended.— 
Gustaf W. Magnus, Seattle United States patent 
No. 1,416,852 

VULCAD Ruspper. Combining rubber with a vulcanizing 
agent and the rea n product of an aldehyde comprising an 
open chain having a plurality of carbon atoms, and an amine, 
and vulcar g the rubber—Sidney M. Cadwell, New York, as- 
signor to The Naugatuck Chemical Co., a Connecticut corpora- 
tion. United States patent No. 1,41 

Ruspeer VULCANIZATION. Accelerating vulcanization by adding 


to the mixture an anhydrous compound resulting from the inter- 


action of strong alkali with the nuclear monohydroxy derivatives 
in which the hydrogen of the hydroxyl group is replaced 
lical—Benjamin D. Porritt, assignor to The North Brit- 

, Limited, both of Edinburgh, Scotland. United 
States patent No. 1,418,166. 


The United Kingdom 


Proorinc Fasrics. A gel of vulcanized rubber is employed in 


paper, leather, etc—S. J. Peachey, 5 Yew 
British patent 


waterproofing fabrics 
Tree Road, Davenport, near Stockport, England. 
No. 177,566; addition to No. 129,826. 

PLASTI¢ Fibrous material treated with cement- 


ing materials suc 


COMPOSITIONS. 
h as phenolic resin is disintegrated or cemented 
and the product mixed with rubber fillers, pigments, etc., or with 
fireproofing materials. The composition may be sheeted or molded. 
into shape and vulcanized—H. Frood, Sovereign Mills, Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, England. British patents, No. 176,404 
and 176,405 

VULCANIZING Rt 
metals are zinc and mercury, at higher temperatures zinc, mer- 


3ases and 


BBER. At ordinary temperatures the preferred 


cury, lead, cadmium, copper, arsenic, and manganese. 





Patents 


amines accelerate the action of these substances. 
named.—S. M. 
British patent No. 177,493. 


In an example 
200 Ames 
(Not 


zinc-butyl xanthogenate is Cadwell, 
avenue, Leonia, New Jersey. 
yet accepted.) 

A decoction of Roman camomile in 
impregnating rubber articles to 
rue Edouard, Char- 


vet accepted. ) 


TREATING INDIA RUBBER. 


for 





rectified castor oil is used 
: 


improve or restore lost elasticity —E. Hug, 1 


ton, Paris. British patent No. 177,495. (Not 





The Dominion of Canada 

It consists of water, lac sulphur, traga- 
salt. 
No. 


PUNCTURE COMPOSITION. 
ber, formaline, citronella, dyola scarlet, and 
Ottawa, 


canth, asbestos 
— Morris 


218,126. 


Goldenson, Canada. Canadian patent 


vul- 
ina 


RUBBER VULCANIZATION. Heating unvulcanized rubber, a 


ing agent and an accelerator to vulcanizing temperature 





solvent so that a spreadable vulcanized composition can be ob- 


tained—Henry P. Stevens, London S. E. 1, England. Canadian 


patent No. 218,207. 
Rupper Fasric. Treating rubber coated fabrics with powdered 
mica by printing thereon a mixture of it suspended in rubber, 


resin or oil thickening—Louis Minton, Manchester, England. 
Canadian patent No. 218,824. 

Sponce Rupper. A process of manufacture of a spongy rubber 
material which comprises mixing together 15 pounds pure rubber; 
15 pounds reclaimed rubber; 13 pounds sulphur: 9 pounds zine 
oxide, and 1% pounds carbonate of magnesia, and vulcanizing the 
for one hour at 40 pounds of steam pressure.—The Stand- 
Australia, as- 


Rich- 


mass 
ard Rubber Works Proprietary, Ltd., 
Anders J. Ostberg and Albert Kenny, both of 
Victoria, 218,964. 


Melbourne, 
signee of 
Australia. Canadian 


mond, patent No. 


Germany 
Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
ACCELERATOR OF VULCANIZATION. Calcined magnesia is mixed 
with aqueous caustic alkali and the mixture finely powdered, the 
caustic alkali intensifying the action of the magnesia—W. Esch. 
German patent No. 344,061, November 12, 1919. 

IMPROVING VULCANIZED MATERIALS. To the material to be vul- 
canized there are added an alipathic or aromatic amino-compound 
(that is, diethylanaline), the sulphate of a similar base (that 
is, aniline sulphate), and a metallic oxide or peroxide or other 
compound capable of yielding oxygen at the vulcanizing tem- 
perature—Farbenfabriken formerly F. Bayer & Co. German 
patent No. 345,160, February 20, 1917. 


254,344 (January 23, 1920). Method for converting natural or artificial 
rubbers into other rubbers or into gutta percha-like masses. 
Siemens & Halske, Acktiengesellschaft, Siemenstadt, near 
Berlin. 

(December 6, 1919). Method of making plastic masses when 
solid or semi-solid tar or mineral tar acid is used, or the like. 
Plausons Forschungsinstitut, G. m. b. H., Hamburg. 


3 
i 





355,768 (July 6, 1917). Method for reclaiming rubber and fabric from 
oid rubber. Fritz Waitz, Obernstrasse 78-80, Bremen. 

356,165 (June 6, 1914). Method of making colored factice. Dubois & 
Kaufmann, Chemische Fabrik, Rheinau, near Mannheim. 
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American Accelerator Practice 


The Use and Advantages of Popular Accelerators 


in Increasing Output and Improving Product 


By Lothar E. Weber, Ph.D. 


T the meeting of the Institution of Rubber Industry, London, 
A May 12, 1922, Dr. Lothar E. Weber, of Boston, Massachu- 

setts, delivered a very interesting lecture on the use of accel- 
erators in American rubber manufacturing practice, discussing the 
qualities necessary in a good accelerator and treating in detail 
those in common use: 

Prior to 1916 the number of manufacturers using organic accel- 
erators was small, but today there is scarcely a concern of stand- 
ing in the rubber industry that does not use them. 

One is impressed by the large number of substances which are 
mentioned in the literature on the subject and are characterized 
as being accelerators available for factory procedure. As matter 
of fact, there are relatively few accelerators which have found 
practical application because other properties are necessary than 
merely that the substance in question shall accelerate the 
vulcanization process. 

Qualities of a Good Accelerator 

The essential qualities of a good accelerator are: (1) low critical 
temperature; (2) no discoloring effect on goods; (3) no poisonous 
effect on operators; and (4) low price. 

Importance of Low Critical Temperature in Large Scale Mixing 

The critical temperature of the accelerator, that is to say, the 
temperature at which the substance begins to exert its accelerating 
action, must not be too low. By that is meant in the vicinity of 
220 degrees F., as otherwise premature vulcanization will take 
place during the mixing and calendering operations. This applies 
particularly to large scale mixing operations. It is not unusual 
for a factory to employ 84-inch mixing mills with a batch of 400 
pounds. Friction calenders frequently run at 35 or 40 yards a 
minute, so that the heat generated in these operations is more than 


sufficient to start premature vulcanization unless the critical tem- 
perature of the accelerator is relatively high. 

Premature vulcanization is usually known as scorching. One 
might think the more active the accelerator the lower its critical 
temperature, but such is not the case. Many of the most active 
accelerators have relatively high critical temperatures, and this 
makes them very desirable. On the other hand, thiocarbanilide, a 
relatively weak accelerator, has a low critical temperature, and 
has come into disfavor because of its scorching tendency. 

Discolorizing Effect 

An accelerator must not discolor the vulcanized stock either 
immediately on vulcanization or subsequently. Aniline formalde- 
hyde, a very desirable accelerator in some respects, is somewhat 
an offender in this respect. White goods on vulcanization are 
apt to develop a disagreeable yellow color in a week or two. 
Paranitroso dimethylaniline is not favored for the same reason. 

Poisonous Effect of Various Accelerators 

A great deal of trouble has been caused in the United States 
from accelerator poisoning. The accelerators behave in various 
ways from the standpoint of their toxicity. Aniline affects not 
only loca! portions of the skin, but causes a breakdown of the 
blood cells. The use of aniline today in the United States is 
small. The few concerns that still use it are able to do so be- 
cause they provide for very thorough ventilation. The stocks in 
which aniline is used are apt to be such as do not require much 
milling, that is to say, stocks in which the amount of aniline 
vaporized is very small. 


Other forms of poisoning are pronounced dermatitis or skin 
irritation. Hexamethylene tetramine is a real offender in this 
respect. In one instance where hexa had to be thrown out on 
account of the irritation which it caused, the rash still appeared 
months after the hexa had been eliminated. It was finally traced 
to the liners which had been used and still held enough hexa to 
cause skin irritation to the workman susceptible to it. 

Some other accelerators are not poisonous but they do evolve 
irritating gases. Such an accelerator is aniline formaldehyde, 
which gives off formaldehyde, and the fumes are most disagreeable. 

Price Factor 

A fourth factor in determining the desirability of an accelerator 
is its price, meaning the price per active unit. 

If these four conditions are applied the list of practical accel- 
erators will be narrowed down to relatively few substances which 
will meet them all. 


Use of Accelerators in Molded Goods 


The application of accelerators varies considerably with the 
process by which the goods are made. Accelerators work to 
best advantage in molded goods. It is a fairly conservative state- 
ment to say that 95 per cent of American molded goods contain 
accelerators. Certain accelerators are also used in steam cured 
goods but with caution. It is much easier to overvulcanize in 
the presence of accelerators in steam cured than in molded goods. 
Water-soluble accelerators such as hexa, unless protected by thor- 
ough wrapping, are subject to removal in the cure. In the dry 
heat cure accelerators are not used, owing to the poisonous effect 
of litharge necessarily present. 


Commonly Used Accelerators 
Aniline 

The parent accelerator used today is aniline. Formerly used 
extensively in the United States, its use today is small. Aniline 
not only exerts an accelerating action but also a pronounced 
solvent action on the rubber which probably in part explains why 
it has no little tendency to scorch. It is used to the extent of 
1 to 2 per cent on the content of rubber in the stock and it is 
desirable but not imperative to have zinc oxide present. 


Thiocarbanilide 

Thiocarbanilide is the accelerator used by the largest number 
of concerns, despite its disagreeable tendency to scorching, es- 
pecially in warm weather when mixing rolls are hard to keep 
cool, and in the case of compounds containing a high percentage 
of mineral fillers. Thiocarbanilide retains its popularity despite 
this drawback. The customary amount to use is about 2 per 
cent on the rubber present. Zinc oxide should be used to increase 
its activity. In very quick curing compounds 3 or even 4 per 
cent is used, though from the standpoint of good aging the amount 
should be not much in excess of 2 per cent. 


Hexamethylene Tetramine 
Hexamethylene tetramine closely follows thiocarbanilide in 
popularity. Were it not for its poisoning tendency hexa would 
be an extremely desirable accelerator. Its price per active unit is 
quite low. It can be obtained in large quantities and of reasonable 
purity. About 1% per cent is the desirable upper limit. Increas- 
ing the amount of hexa does not necessarily proportionately in- 
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crease the speed of the cure In the case of hexa it is preferable 
to have zim ice resent, though not entirely necessary. 
Aniline Formaldehyde 
\niline formaldehyde is an accelerator increasing in popularity 
It is relatively cheap, can be produced in large quantities, 
active, and is relative ee from scorching and any toxic action 
ther thar i itat owing to the fumes evolved. If the 
workm is at all careful he need not suffer from the fumes of 
aniline formaldehyde It is a ery lesirable accelerator. The 
amount to be used is from ] to 2 per cent on the rubber present, 
and zinc oxide is desirabl 
Aldehyde Ammonia 
\ldehyde ammonia is much more active than aniline formalde- 
hyde, hexa, or thiocarbanilide. It is too active and liable to 
scorch. Or ‘ vased on the rubber present would represent 
the upper desirable limit for aldehyde ammonia. 


Guanidine Derivatives 


During the last two years guanidine derivatives have come into 


tavor, notably diphenylguanidine and triphenylguanidine. Th¢ 
former is the more active of these but both are desirable accel- 
erators discolors, or is poisonous. They are 


Neither scorches, 





obtainable at a reasonable price per active unit, and on that basis 
are probably but little more expensive than thiocarbanilide. They 
are coming into increasing favor as desirable accelerators. The 


ints not exceeding 3% of 


diphenylguanidine should be used in amot 
one per cent based on the rubber present. The triphenyl is not 


1 


quite so active and 1% or 1% per cent is safe 


Sodium and Lead Oleates 


Sodium and lead oleate are now little used. They are desirable 


because cheap and non-poisonous. Oleic acid can be classified as 
the original organic accelerator, accidentally discovered as such 
in the laboratory of C. O. Weber, the author’s father, in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1904 


Markedly Poisonous Accelerators 
Paranitroso dimethyl! aniline is open to the objection of being 
Paraphenylene diamine at one time had a 
few friends but its use in the rubber industry is an outrage owing 
to its frightfully poisonous nature. 


markedly p¢ 186 nous. 


Advantages of Using Accelerators 

\ccelerators have been chiefly used in molded goods because 
factory output is determined by the length of cure. Fortunately 
accelerators are of most advantage in this particular class of work 
where added equipment is expensive and sometimes cannot be 
installed. Doubtless the savings effected in this respect are largely 
responsible for the rapid advance in the use of accelerators in the 
United States 

For example, the output of a tire factory is partially limited 
by its milling and calendering capacity, but chiefly by its molding 
and curing capacity. Cutting the cure in half essentially increases 
the output by one-third. With this increase comes, obviously, 
decrease in overhead expense. 

Another advantage in the use of accelerators is decreased ten- 
dency to overcuring. In the presence of an accelerator, notably 
hexa and the guanidines, an increase in the conditions of cure 
which would ordinarily result in an overcure does not result that 
way. The accelerator when used in proper amounts makes the 
compound less susceptible to overvulcanization. 
better than a 
The great 


A properly vulcanized accelerator compound ages 
properly vulcanized compound without an accelerator. 
With an accelerator 


danger in using an accelerator is overcure. 


one should always work upward from a condition of undercure. 


From this state the cure should then be raised until what is 
regarded as a good cure is obtained. By following the reaction 
in this manner the danger of overcure is small. One should take 


special precautions to preclude the possibility of overvulcanization. 


Accelerated Aging Test 


Weber heartily commended the accelerated aging test 
when t 


should 
] 


always age, simultaneously with the sample under examination, 


he results are interpreted wit! 


udgment. One 
a stock of essentially similar composition, the aging qualities of 
which are accurately known. Ii operated in this manner, with 
precautions to insure a reasonable flow of new air into the aging 


en, results of great value are obtained 


Reclaimed Rubber 
Reclaimed rubber is not very susceptible to the action of accel- 


In the case of compounds containing reclaimed rubber, 
} 


erators. 
the acceleration observed is doubtless due to the action of the 
accelerator on the crude rubber rather than on the reclaimed. 
Reliable statistics show that in normal times for every pound of 
rude rubber used in the industry 0.7-pound of reclaimed rubber 
is consumed. The rubber scrap available to the reclaimer in the 
United States is very well adapted for reclaiming and a thoroughly 
The American com- 
ller, but as fulfilling 
its use results 


igh grade reclaimed rubber is obtained. 
pounder regards reclaimed rubber, not as a 
a definite function in the compound, and obtains by 


not obtainable in any other way. 


A Shock Absorber’ 


The proposed Uniform Motor Vehicle Law considers only two 





The Cushion Tire 


types of truck tires, the pneumatic dependent upon confined air 
and the solid tire 
= == I not dependent upon 


| mn Gas See Gn lene Gee GR ee Ge De | a confined air for the 
BC support of its load. 
17 -O+——_ +} * + Thus the law en- 
16 -S-——_+~—_++_++_+ +. eames tirely ignores one 
. + yr — of the most impor- 
“ HH tant classifications of 
13 <9 4++-+-+ + + SCS#SARtruck«'‘ tires, namely, 
234+ + | & nS? ee i el the cushion tire. 
5 oe ee "se oe ae aaa Tests conducted 
0 f++141 +f i jj | / py the Bureau of 


Public Roads indi- 
cate that a properly 
designed cushion 
tire possesses a 
—__— shock-absorbing 
. ability more nearly 
|_| approaching that of 
] the pneumatic than 




















that of the solid. 
A peculiarity of a 
cushion tire is that 
its impact on rough 
roads does not in- 
crease in proportion 
to increased speed as is the case with the solid, and may even be 
less destructive at 18 than at 15 miles per hour. 

Road damage by chains used on solids and smooth pneumatics 
is also ignored by the law. By virtue of its displacement space 
a cushion tire possesses a remarkable nonskid ability which ob- 
viates the necessity for the use of chains except in the most un- 
usual conditions of winter operation. 

The chart shown herewith indicates the comparative destructive- 
ness of solid, pneumatic, and cushion tires used on a fully loaded 
The middle line represents the field in which the 
which has been ignored 





7 I SPEED IN MILES PER HOUR 
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2 Ton Truck 
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Comparative Test of Cushion Tires 





2-ton truck. 
largest opportunities for usefulness lie, 
by many state legislatures in the provisions of the Motor Vehicle 


Law. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


improved Brake Lining Calender 


HE brake lining calender here pictured is of special design and 
T construction. It will calender brake lining of any required 

thickness and widths from 2% to 6 inches, both sides and 
edges at the same time at the rate of 150 feet per minute. 

The top, bottom and 
lefthand rolls are power- 
lriven. The righthand 
roll operates between the 
top and bottom rolls, 
regulating the width and 
thickness of the lining. 
The motor is connected 
by bevel gears to a ver- 
tical right and lefthand 
worm shaft. This en- 
gages the right and left 
worm wheels attached to 
the ends of the top and 
bottom roll shafts. 

\djustment of the 2%4- 
inch top roll is by mov- 
ing the worm wheel and 
shaft up or down upon 
the worm, keeping per- 
Black Rock Brake Lining Calender fect mesh at all times 

regardless of position 
required. This adjustment is by bevel gears and screws. The 
side adjustment of the righthand roll is obtained by mounting it 
ona slide controlled by a screw and graduated hand-wheel.— 
Black Rock Manufacturing Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Tire Mold Engraving Machine 


A very effective machine for cutting nonskid designs in tire molds 
is represented in illustration. The mechanism is mounted on a 

















Breitenstein Nonskid Engraving Machine 


substantial bed plate with sturdy legs, and comprises a turn-table 
operated by gearing, and a support carrying a sliding head or 


spindle holder. The table is self-indexed, insuring accuracy in 
spacing, and rotates cn steel balls. 

In operation, the handwheel at the left controls the rotation of 
the table and also the movement of the jig or cam shaft. The 


horizontal lever swings the head or spindle holder. The latter is 
of the combination swivel type and can be used for both radius and 
angle cutting. The lever also moves a slide which holds the fol- 
lower pin in the design cut in the jig or cam shaft. 

The machine will cut any design that is practical to cut in 
sizes ranging from 28 by 3 to 44 by 10; any radius from 1% to 
8 inches, inclusive, and any angle—The Summit Mold & Machine 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Dipped Goods Equipment 


For the rapid handling of small forms for dipped goods such as 
gloves, nipples, toy balloons, etc., a double dip machine of the kind 
here shown is very advantageous 

The machine is rigidly framed of angle irons braced, counter- 
braced, and welded together, forming a substantial support for the 
cement tank and the dipping mechanism. The latter comprises 


a pivoted table made of a welded frame of angles having both sides 
] 








Double Dip Machine 


covered with heavy galvanized sheet meta] and hung in an angle- 
iron frame. A locking device holds the table securely either side 
up. The vertical movement for dipping comprises a simple com- 
bination of machine-cut gears and cold rolled shafting, operated by 
a hand crank. The solution tank is provided with covers to con- 
trol the evaporation of the solvent. 

This equipment is built to specifications in every required size. 
The machine pictured will produce from ten to twelve gross 
of articles a day, provided the dipping room is well ventilated. 
Other and special machines are built to special requirements.— 
The J. C. Heifner Manufacturing Co., Ashland, Ohio. 





Cutting Electric Power Costs 
The use of electric power is an acknowledged necessity in the 
rubber industry, as indeed in all other industries. It is said that, 
during the last seven years, the number of motors in this country 
has increased from 343,000 to over 766,000 in industrial plants 
alone. The rebuilding of motors is also becoming a specialty, and 
it is estimated that of more than 1,200,000 electric motors now 
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in use in the United States, over 400,000 have been completely 


rebuilt. Comparative tests made in industrial plants show that 
a properly reconstructed motor gives service equivalent to a new 
motor of the same type and capacity. This is due to the fact 
that all wearing parts are replaceable and when put in proper 
position make it virtually a new motor.—The Fuerst-Friedman 


Co.. 1253 West Third street, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Flexible Joints for Vuleanizing Presses 


Tire bead and mechanical goods presses require flexible joints 
in their piping installations. The use of hose for this purpose 
has been superseded by some form of metal swing joint. Ap- 
proved forn f swing, swivel and expansion joints for this pur- 

pose are here pictured. They 


have been used in some of 
the largest 


plants for a number of years. 


American rubber 
They are of brass, accurately 
machined and steam 
tight with approved packing, 


LB made 





Swivel Elbow 


Swivel Coupling 


and come in stock sizes and forms or as special fittings to meet 


every requirement of piping 


The expansiot int 


expansion, and on the 


is used on steam lines to take care of the 
mill line to compensate mill roll adjust- 


ments. It is standard expansion length or with six 


inches travel.—The Bridgewater Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Tube Repair Vulcanizer 


The illustration pictures the “Nacco” automatic electric steam 
vulcanizer for inner tube and other repairing work. None of 
the advantages of the old-style tube plates are sacrificed and no 
steam boiler, is needed, The plate is constructed of a single piece 
of steel boiler tube with 5¢-inch machined steel ends welded in. 
The electric heating unit is of special design, consisting of a 
copper tube so applied in the plate that it is immersed in water. 
The heating element extends the full length of the vulcanizer, 
insuring en heating from end to end, 

The apparatus is under automatic control by means of the 
gage which is set and sealed at the factory to shut off the cement 
at 50 pounds steam pressure. To prevent accidents a fusible 

















“Natco” Automatic Electric Tube Vulcanizer 


inserted in the steam cavity, designed to melt at the 
100 pounds of steam and vent the entire contents 
Automatic Controller Co., 5812 


Louis, Missouri. 


plug is 
temperature of 
of the vul 
Easton avenue, St 


anizer.—Newson 





A New Recording Thermometer 


A new recording thermometer for charting the temperatures of 
vulcanization and other processes where heat is employed is shown 
The instrument embodies some special struc- 
tural features which insure 
accuracy and durability. 
They are built to cover any 
desired range up to 1,000 de- 
grees F. For the greater part 
of this range and a majority 
of industrial applications the 
pressure of saturated vapor is 
actuating 
medium which produces the 
deflection of the pen over the 
chart. 

These recorders are adapted 
for recording temperatures up 
to 200 feet from location of 
sensitive bulb, and are not 
affected by temperature 
changes along the connecting 


in the illustration. 


employed as_ the 





tubing. — American Steam 
Gauge & Valve Co., Boston, 
American Recorder Massachusetts. 


Single Cavity Tire Repair Vulcanizer 
A single cavity passenger tire mold which can be perfectly ad- 
justed to fit all sizes of tires is shown in the illustration. 
This is accomplished by having the cavity in separate halves and 


held together by quickly adjusted bolts. The cavity can be widened 

















Western Tire Repair Mold 


or narrowed to any size by the use of spacers between the molds to 
form the larger sizes, and reducing shells for the smaller sizes. 

This equipment is designed for the man just starting in busi- 
ness who cannot make the investment for a complete tire repair 
outfit, or for the garage where repair work is done on only a 
limited number of cars. 

It effects a saving not only on the original cost of equipment but 
on space and fuel as well, and being adjustable, all sizes of cord 
and fabric tires can be perfectly fitted. 

Moreover being adjustable laterally as well as perpendicularly, the 
insertion and removal of the tires from the mold is easily accom- 
plished—The Western Rubber Mold Co., 321 North Crawford 
avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Sanding Machine for Molded Goods 


A compact motor-driven disk sander is a most conyenient tool 
in the rubber factory repair shop or finishing room where squar- 
ing, beveling or facing various small molded articles or valves 
must be done with accuracy. The illustration 
shows such a tool which can be operated 
from a lamp socket. The table is adjustable 
from 45 degrees down to 25 degrees up by 
the hand-wheel shown, a graduated scale 
and an index being provided to show the 
exact angle of inclination, 

The disk is a steel plate 15 inches in 
a disk shaft 
sand- 


diameter and is mounted on 
It is removable for renewing 
paper, The speed of the disk is 1,725 r.p.m. 
The disk head is a one-piece iron casting, 


hub. 





Portable Disk Sander containing the disk, disk shaft, ball-bearing 


end thrust and exhaust fan and system, 
forming one complete unit. 
to enable 


This gage 


The machine is equipped with a combination gage 
circular, segment and duplicating work to be done. 
consists of a plate with a hinged strip pivoted to the bottom, 
which rides in a slot on the table. The plate has a series of holes 
to take center pins for circular- work and the fence part of the 
angle gage for duplicating work. There is also a stop gage and 
segment pin for segment sanding which is operated by a handle 
cast to the plate. An adjusting screw acts as a stop or set for 
amount of cut to be taken.—Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 


Michigan. 


Machinery Patents 


Rubber Scrap and Fiber Separator 

The apparatus shown herewith is designed for separating fiber 
from cured rubber scrap by the dry method. 

The rubber scrap containing fiber is fed by hand from-a bench 
\ into the hopper of a rotary shredding machine B provided 
with radial arms cooperating with a series of transverse knives 
which tear the material apart. 

The shredded material passes through the grating into a receiv- 
ing chamber C and is discharged through an outlet pipe leading 
to a fan blower D. From the blower a delivery pipe E leads into a 
separating chamber F, in the lower part of which is a series of 
rotaty paddles or agitators to assist in liberating the loose fiber. 
In the floor of chamber F is an opening and directly under it is 
an endless belt conveyor for discharging the rubber lumps which 
fall to the bottom of the chamber. 

\ discharge pipe G leads from the top of chamber F to a so- 
called cyclone separator H which allows the air current to escape 
above and the fiber to fall by gravity to the discharge pipe I— 
Charles W. Kohler and Harry A. Hoffman, Akron, and Walter 
B. Freeman, of Cuyahoga Falls, both in 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
No. 1,401,795. 


Ohio, assignors to 
United States patent 


Extruding Tire Treads 

In the manufacture of rubber stocks, such as tire treads, by the 
extrusion method a shrinkage takes place in the strip when it at- 
due either to cooling or to the relieving of 
the stresses which are placed in the tread upon bein® forced out 
of the die. This tendency for shrinkage may be overcome by 
placing the tread strip under a certain degree of compression 
while it issues from the tube machine and is still warm. 


tains its final “set,” 


The means by which this is done is shown in the illustration and 
comprises a tubing machine with a short conveying apron A 
upon which the stock issues from the die. At the end of apron A 





is apron B geared to the former at a slower speed. As the stock 
passes the interval between A and B it is subjected to a fixed and 
definite degree of compression due to the reduced speed of B. 
Upon the cooling or setting of the stock whatever shrinkage 
occurs will be drawn from the compression within the stock it- 


self. As a result it is possible to cut the stock immediately to 


















































Separating Rubber and Fiber—Tubing Tire Treads 


the lengths desired —William H. Bines, assignor to the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. United States patent 
No. 1,400,137. 





Other Machinery Patents 
The United States 








1,415,082 Vulcanizing press. E. E. Allen, assignor to Allen Machine Co., 
both of Erie, Pa. 

1,415,312 Continucus fabric feed for calenders. M. Castricum, Springfield, 
assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls—both in 


Mass. 
1,415,557 Tire mold. R. Heller, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor t 
& Rubber Corporation of Delaware 


Stanley Tire 


1,415,68 Overhead conveyor. M. H. Pade, assignor to the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O. 

1,415,696 Grommet winding machine. R. C. Pierce, Tallmadge, O., as- 
signor to The *. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,415,709 Apparatus for unwrapping inner tubes. L. C. Riblett, assignor 
to the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O. 

1,415,724 Tire building apparatus. C. M. Sloman, Detroit, Mich. 


E. Wright, Dayton, O. 
tires. R. W 





1,415,755 Tire core. 
1,415,842 paratus for building solid 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, 


Pneumatic truck tire changing device. G. C. Brown, 
Apparatus and method for continuous vulcanizing. O. 


Snyder, 


assignor to 
oO. 





Waco, Tex. 
Grosvenor, 


1,415,865 


1,415,929 


Akren, O 

1,416,094 Tire setting machine. T. Krauska, assignor to Alastic Tire 
Cushion Co.—both of St. Louis, Mo. 

1,416,362 Mold for pneumatic tires. H. M. Lambert, Portland, Ore., as- 
signor to Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 





Inner tube tester. E. Knott, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Apparatus and method for manufacturing tires. W. Kline, as- 
sienor to The Kline Engineering Co.—both of Chillicothe, O. 
Vulcanizing mold for tire casings. J. R. Gammeter, Akron, ee. 

assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
Vulcanizing equipment. T. Midgley, Hampden, assignor to The 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls—both in Mass. 
Machine for trimming tire casings. E. D. Putt, assignor to Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O. 


Apparatus for making pneumatic tires. E. H. Trump, Sebring, 
assignor of % to J. M. Alderfer, Akron—both in Ohio. 


1,416,649 
1,417,180 


1,417,509 
1,417,551 
1,417,627 


1,417,701 
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SO 
1,417,7 ‘ res. E. Hopkins 
N. Y 
Reissues 
15,3 \ i r i fabri W. Jameson, Springfield, 
nor [The Fisk Rubber ( Chicopee Falls—both in 
M ‘riginal N 1.327.826, dated January 13, 1920 
The Dominion of Canada 
18,2 The B. I (y rich Ce New Y Cits 
' Ss } \ t th in [ Ss. A 
219, Repa W. Fishbaug rk, O U. S. A 
The United Kingdom 
176,808 M for itting nd delivering coated duck in sections. 
Spador Machine Co., 126 Duane street, New York City, as- 
gnee f |. Wegner, 63 Mill street, Astoria, New York— 
I m (Not yet accepted.) 
176,837 Ma el for molding and branding inner tubes. E. C. R, Marks, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London; Republic Tool & Manufac 
1401 West 9th street, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
ilso to Specification No. 9295/96.) 
176,934 t leanizer L. Smith, 44 Upper Marylebone street, 
[. Barkwith, 37 Barclay Road, Walham Green—both in 
177,006 solid tires. St. Helen’s Cable & Rubber Co., Limited, 
|. S. Gray, Warrington, Lancashire. 
177,08: mming overflow fin from molded articles such as 
golf alls 2 White, 88 Chancery Lane, London; The 
B. F. Goodrich ( 1780 Broadway, New York City, U. 5. A 
Not yet accepted.) 
177,262 Apparatus f smoking latex. H. A. Wickham and Roa, Lim- 
-d, 9 Fenchurch avenue, London 
New Zealand 
47.485 Tir uit nizet R. Edwards, Herschell street, Napier, 
N. Z 
47,486 Inner tube repair vulcanize R. Edwards, Herschell street, 
Napier, N, Z 
47,487 t nandrel R. Edwards, Herschell street, Napier, N. Z 
Germany 
Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
$4,549 1921 Autoclave. Continental Caoutchouc-und- 
(jutta-Percha-Compagnie, Hanover 
354,61 Ma 0, 1921) Device fer pneumatic tires or treads. Luigi 
Giorgio Pauer, Vienna; represented by C. Fehlert, G. Loubier, 
F. Harmsen and E. Meissner, Berlin, S. W. 61. 
354,803 (September 30, 1919). Vulcanizing apparatus. Wilhelm Pietsch, 
Pankstrasse 2, Berlin. 
355,271 (July 21, 1921) Kettle press for vulcanizing tires Hermann 
Berstorff, Maschinenbauanstalt G. m. b. H., Hanover. 
355,767 (January 22, 1920). Vulcanizing mold for rubber shoes. Dirk 
Frins Wilhelmi, Doorwerth, Holland; represented by Dr. E 
Moldenhauer, Dusseldorf 
356,193 (June 28, 1921 Comb-cutting machine. Firma Fritz Claussner, 
Viuremi! . 
\ rg. 
Design Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
812,486 Sept 5 1921) Tire _vulc nizing apparatus. Richard 
Pit t, Dammweg 11, Erfurt. 
813,925 \pr 1922) Device for attaching rubber heels to shees 
Mar Hentzschel, née Gerlach, Kaufferstrasse 13, Dresden. 
814,54 Mar ] ) Vuleanizing apparatus Harvey Frost & ¢ 
Ltd., London; represented by H. Licht, Berlin S. W. 11. 
814 (August l 1 Clamp en hand-presses for vulcanizing rubber 
t Arnold Max Brée, Sitdwestkorso 15, Berlin. Friedenau 
814 (August l ) Press-ram for tube repair vulcanizers. Art 
M Bre Stidwestkorso 15, Berlin 
815 ; \ 2 Ele o-heating ap] itus for 
R rt Blin Fuldstrasse 56, N I 
QI \utocl! ( t ( h l 
( ( Hanover 
>. ' >. . 
Process Patents 
The United States 
1,415,437 M tur t tennis ills and other hollow articles W. A 
ns, New York, N. \ assignor to Revere Rubber Co., a 
thode Island corporation 
1,415,438 ¢ ring tennis lis. W \. Gibbons, New York, N. Y., as 
! to Revere Rubber ( i Rhode Island corporation 
1,415,804 g age ttery plates with hard rubber rings, etc 
\ 4% ssey, Reading, Pa 
1,416,064 Manufactur f artificial leather R. B. Respess, New York, 
N. g y mesne assignments to Respro Ir Crans 


The United Kingdom 


177,064 A 1aticall sing inner tube punctures. H. B. Ivydene, 
Bassingbourn, Cambridgeshire. 
177,298 Securing detachable undercut rubber studs to boots and shoes, 





A. Vv. R €, High Firs, Bursledeun, Hampshi 


Germany 


Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 


354,425 (December 1, 1917). Method for making flat-pressed packing 
rings Karl Froebus, Moltkestrasse, Cologne-on-the-Rhine. 

354,548 (March 13, 1921). Attaching cushion tires with solid rubber 
cushions Demetrio Maggiora, Florence, Italy; represented 


by ( Fehlert, G. Louber, F. Harmsen and E. Meissner, 
Berlin, S. W. 61. 

354,511 (March 27, 1920). Method of vulcanizing rubber. Wilbur B. 
Burke, Cleveland, United States; represented by E. Lamberts, 
Berlin, S. W. 61. 

355,909 (July 10, 1920). Method of making pneumatic tires. Ernest 
Hopkinson, New York, United States; represented by R. H. 
Korn, Berlin, 5. W. 11 


Tape for Wrapping Open Cured Goods 


In the manufacture of open steam cured rubber goods, such as 
inner tubes, duck ply hose, tires, and wrapped goods generally, 
it is customary to apply to them a few plies of sheeting held 
in place by a tight spiral wrapping. Hitherto the usual practice 
has been to prepare these cross wrappers from heavy sheeting 
by removal of the selvages and tearing the goods into narrow 
strips. This method is wasteful of time and material and pro- 
duces wrapping that lacks strength and is short lived in service. 
When applied direct to a rubber surface the impression of the 
raveled edges of the strips detracts from the finish of the goods. 

The lack of economy experienced with home-made cross wrap- 
ping is eliminated by the use of loop edge tapes which have been 





Hope W ebbing Co. 
Loop Edge Wrapping Tape 


developed by webbing makers especially for the manufacturers 


of inner tubes. = 

For this purpose tapes measuring 2% and 3 inches are generally 
used. The weave is that employed in webbing and is designed 
for strength. The filler threads form the small loops on the 


edges and serve to give a neat finish to the fabric. The filler 
being unbrgken by reason of the loop construction, the strength 
of the tape is not impaired and the durability is much greater 
than that of the torn strips of sheeting. 

The advantages of finish and economy by the use of loop edge 
tape as demonstrated in inner tube manufacture should appeal 
equally to manufacturers of duck, hose and wrapped goods gen- 
erally, to whom the cost of wrappers has always been an im- 


portant item. 


I 
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Activities of The Rubbe 


Removal of Rubber Association Offices 


HE Rubber Association of America has moved its offices to 

250 West 57th street, on the tenth floor of the Fisk Building, 

57th and Broadway, New York, N. Y. The space which will 
be occupied measures 2,000 square feet and includes a large con- 
ference room, the offices of A. L. Viles, manager of the asso- 
ciation, and other executives; as well as the general offices for 
the various departments. 


Association Meetings 


The Arbitration Committee met on June 6, to elect its chair- 
man, the term of office of the former chairman, Horace DeLisser, 
having expired in January, 1922. S. G. Carkhuff, secretary, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., was elected chairman. 

The Crude Rubber Committee met at the Yale Club on June 6, 
to give attention to the standardization work in connection with 
crude rubber rules and regulations concerning deliveries, quali- 
ties, etc. The committee discussed the feasibility of securing 
regular and frequent information through government or other 
channels concerning exports of crude rubber from the Far East. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Foreign Trade Division was 
held in. Boston so that members could participate in the June meet- 
ing of the Boston Export Round Table, at the Boston City Club 
on June 7. The discussion was devoted to the plan to establish the 
standard tire warranty in foreign markets, at least so far as the 
practices of our manufacturers are concerned, and very satisfactory 
progress was made. 

There was a dinner meeting of rubber heel manufacturers held 
at The Raleigh, Washington, D. C., on June 7, for the purpose 
of discussing the practicability of organizing a rubber heel and 
sole division, and the compilation of statistics concerning the 
production, sales and inventory of rubber heels. Approximately 
thirty companies were represented. A conference was held with 
the Bureau of Standards the same day and simplification and 
standardization plans of the bureau with respect to rubber heels 
were discussed. 

The Rubber Proofers’ Division met at the Copley-Plaza, Bos- 
ton, on June 8, and matters of a routine nature were given atten- 
tion. 

On June 13 the Executive Committee of the Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Division held its regular quarterly meeting at the 


r Association of America 


Yale Club. The meeting was well attended and substantial 
progress was made on matters which have been under considera- 
tion by the division. 

The temporarily organized committee of Service Managers met in 
Cleveland, June 14, in order to prepare a tentative poster and a 
pamphlet illustrating and explaining the common abuses to which 
tires are subjected. Substantial progress was made in drafting 
the poster and another meeting is to be held soon to complete the 
work, 

The regular June meeting of the Executive Committee, Tire 
Manufacturers Division, was held at the Yale Club, June 21, in 
the morning, and in the afternoon of the same day the regular 
quarterly meeting of the Tire Division was held. Progress was 
made on several matters of real importance to the industry. 

On June 27 the Accounting Committee of the association met 
to give further attention to several matters which have been the 
basis for most of the committee’s activity on the subject of cost 
accounting. 

The regular June monthly meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held at the Lotos Club on June 29, and business of a routine 
character was transacted. 

The Traffic Committee held its regular June meeting at Akron 
in the board room of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. on June 
20-21. The principal subject was the adoption of a plan for co- 
operation by traffic managers of rubber manufacturers in at- 
tempting to secure a revision of the ocean rates on rubber prod- 
ucts to ports in the United Kingdom. Arrangements were made 
also for the presentation of a request to the railroad classifica- 
tion committee for a reduction in the carload rating of crude 
rubber, a hearing upon which will be held by the railroads’ com- 
mittee in Atlantic City in July. The Traffic Committee members 
were guests of the Goodyear company at lunch. 


Appoint Committee of Service Managers 


There has been felt a need for a permanent committee of 
service managers representing members of the Tire Manufacturers’ 
Division, to meet occasionally and discuss problems common to 
the service departments of tire companies, particularly those in 
connection with the establishment of the standard tire warranty 
and its ramifications. On June 21, the Tire Executive Com: 
mittee voted to establish a permanent committee of service man- 








Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments 


Pneumatic CasIncs 


of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires, Ete. 


INNER TUBES Soxtp Trres 








= % Se ee A 
No. Mfrs. No. Mfrs. No. Mfrs. 
Report- Inven- Produc- Ship- Report- Inven- Produc- Ship- Report- Inven- Produc- Ship- 
MontTH ing tory tion ments ing tory tion ments ing tory tion ments 
Se eee ee 59 4,451,668 2,100,917 2,085,882 57 4,751,880 2,210,040 2,342,567 12 264,663 35,156 40,122 
GED ekak.cenicdeenecenesceen 63 4,154,456 2,313,265 2,643,850 60 3,835,098 2,359,928 3,232,673 11 240,336 28,395 49,867 
FER, BSED ccccccccccveccvscessese 63 3,892,037 2,570,524 2,757,581 61 3,122,815 3,020,981 3,603,248 11 220,003 35,123 55,678 
eh, THES i sawcsesssscc wesceee 66 3,934,853 3,043,187 2,894,442 64 3,649,319 4,430,152 3,804,060 11 216,367 55,694 66,866 
Septetber, 1921  svccscccsecces ‘ 63 3,340,798 1,929,268 2,047,929 62 3,827,830 3,274,822 2,645,758 11 161,832 37,441 50,276 
Gn. TEE cbbeasntcccesesacces 64 3,545,030 1,928,271 1,675,169 64 4,732,016 2,843,918 2,016,371 10 163,299 46,274 45,911 
po ee eee << oe 3,908,342 1,756,555 1,342,519 63 5,203,568 2,126,211 1,540,299 10 173,451 43,537 34,556 
BOON, BTS) ccoscscceccuccesccs 64 3,696,519 1,839,738 1,980,264 64 4,731,021 2,070,098 2,522,710 10 168,515 40,478 39,520 
Pameery, BES cccccccecesvccsccvece 66 4,174,216 2,055,134 1,596,806 66 5,246,647 2,343,393 1,889,724 11 181,769 40,224 33,294 
Pebrvary, 1922 ...0.2..; ene ee wus 66 4,691,329 2,084,308 1,562,365 65 6,141,956 2,596,774 1,702,583 11 183,448 39,492 36,805 
BNNs BOGE aenecevessausseus coe 5,183,286 2,645,790 2,073,963 63 6,991,118 3 2,090,737 11 182,197 49,433 48,350 
BOG: THEE .« 66hssedos sees 65 5,464,336 2,401,187 2,086,651 65 7,230,096 2,329,343 11 173,748 46,664 52,309 











Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc. 

“Production” and “Shipment” figures cover the entire month for which ea 

“Inventory” includes tires and tubes constituting domestic stock in factory 
dealers on consignment basis, and as a total represents all tires and tubes still 

“Shipments” includes only stock forwarded to a purchaser and does not 
or abroad. 





ch report is made. “Inventory” is reported as of the last day of each month 
and in transit to, or at, warehouses, branches (if any), or in possession of 
owned by manufacturers as a domestic stock. 


include steck forwarded to a warehouse. branch, or on a consignment basis, 
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agers, which at the outset will be constituted of representatives Foreign Trade Opportunities 
> oy Sn renee Sap, wan Oe rarer Addresses and information concerning the inquiries listed below 
that the mmittee membership will be increased as desirable . 3 fi 
Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., The Fisk will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade Bureau 
Rubber Ci The General Tire & Rubber Co. The B. F. of The India Rubber W orld, 25 West 45th street, New York, N. Y. 
Goodrich ( ie Centieess Sen & Weblee Co. Mend Balhae Request for each address should be on a separate sheet and state 
Co., Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., The Miller Rubber Co., Norwalk number. 
Tire & Rubber Co., Pennsylvania Rubber Co., United States Tire (2141) Importing company, Straits Settlements, desires to rep- 
‘ resent manufacturers of rubber shoes, canvas shoes with white 
ee rubber soles, raincoats, cotton ducks, white poplin canvas for shoe- 
making, aniline dyes, etc. Quote c. i. f. Singapore harbor, with 


MICHELIN ANNOUNCES WINNER IN PRIZE CONTEST 


The winne the $1,000 prize contest for naming the Michelin 
Tire Man, as instituted by the Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, New 
Jers I n announced as being L. J. Keller, Kendallville, 
Indiana iggestion for a name was: “Old 1895,” with the 
slogar ife and Quality.” The winning name is ap- 
pr late Michelin introduced his pneumatic tire in 1895. 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may The Editor is there- 


fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 


be furnished by those who read them. 


(1 Request is made for addresses of manufacturers of rub- 
ber straps men’s belts 
(2) A correspondent desires the addresses of manufacturers of 
dipped goods, all over the country but particularly in New England. 
(3) A manufacturer inquires for the addresses of makers of 
steel wasne sed rubber heels 
(4) Inquiry is made for the address of a competent and ex- 
pe ¢ ced r ibber hen st 
(5) Factory superintendent desires information concerning ma- 
chine ( ng sheeted stock into tubes for making elastic bands. 
(6 \ t iry for soap tree bark has been received 
7 \1 ler desires a tire section cutting machine to cut wire 
and ‘ ‘ 
s Ar t is been rece ed for the addresses of dealers 
in m ! 
9 is made for the address of the United States agent 
ft en < idal mill described in Tue INpDIA RUBBER 
Wor M 1922 
10 \ pondent desires addresses of concerns making 
golf ball molds and molds for coverings of golf balls; also informa- 
tion < < vering < f golf alls 
(11 iddresses of manufacturers of hard rubber earcaps 
for telephones and radio apparatus are requested 
12 \ cturer desires the address of a source of supply 
for “Ac t hemically known as paranitroso dimethylaniline. 
(13) ‘ desires to obtain Lambert cut sheet rubber. 
14 Information is desired concerning a powder used for 
sprinkling or d tires, said to soften the rubber so that it can be 


rubbed off after an hour, facilitating the removal of the tread. 


of manufacturers of spraying outfits are re- 


quested 


(16) \ manufacturer desires to obtain the addresses of concerns 
making ng machines for handling stiff rubber putty 

(17) Inquiry is made for the addresses of manufacturers of 
machines surfacing printers’ blankets 

(18) A request has been received for the address of the man- 


ufacturer sales agent of the plastometer for testing rubber. 


(19) A manufacturer abroad desires the addresses of American 
manufacturers of holland for wrapping compound 
(20) An inquiry has been received for the addresses of man- 


ufacturers of vacuum drying apparatus suitable for laboratory use. 


samples. 


(2176) Supply company, Germany, desires to buy Louisiana 
sulphur. Quote c. i. f. German or f. 0. b. American port. 
(2182) Mercantile firm, France, desires agency for rubber and 


chemical products. Quote c. i. f. French port. 


(2189) Firm in France desires agency for mica and asbestos in 


sheets, etc. Quote c. i. f. French port, in French 


(2210) Merchant, Natal, South Africa, desires agency for man- 
ufactured asbestos goods. Quote c. i. f. South African port. 
(2213) Merchant, Spain, desires to buy cables, belting and 


packing, rubber goods, and naval stores. Quote, Spanish 
port, in Spanish, with catalogs. 
(2259) uy compounding in- 


in French, 


Commission firm, Syria, desires to | 
gredients and agency for benzine and rubber. Quote 
Cash against documents at Damascus. 

leather 


ir »bbers 


c. i. f. Beirut and Haifa. 
(2261) 


for automobile top material and materials and supplies for 


Canadian manufacturer desires to buy artificial 


in automobile top repair trade. Quote f. 0. b. shipping point. 


(2266) Italian firm desires to buy white lithopone packed in 


Quote c. i. f. Italian port. Cash against documents on ar- 


bags. 


rival of goods 


975 


(2275) Italian merchant desires to buy canvas tennis shoes and 


small football shoes. Payment through bank on receipt of goods. 
Correspond in Italian. 
2283) 


the Transvaal manufacturers of moderate priced belting for market 


Commercial agent, South Africa, desires to represent in 


on the Rand and of cheap motor tire. 


(2296) South African firm desires to buy tires, factory firsts. 


Quote c. i. f. Durban or f. 0. b. vessel, New York. 


(2300) Belgian firm desires manufacturer’s agency for automoe 
bile windshield cleaner. 

(2347) Italian merchants desire agencies for automobile and 
truck tires. 

(2353) Italian dealers in optical goods desire an agency and to 


Cash or bank credit. 
merchant desires agency and to buy pneumatic 


buy fountain pens. 


(2422) Italian 


tires and accessories. Quote in Italian or French, c. i. f. Italian 
port. 
(2472) Italian firm desires agency on commission for chemicals 


and raw materials for the textile and rubber industries 
(2508) 
(2512) Mercantile firm, Spain, desires to 
Quote in Spanish, c. i. f. 
(2537) Wholesale dealers, Italy, desire an agency and to buy 
boxing gloves, rubber soled shoes of canvas and leather, tennis 
Italian or 
Cash against documents through 


Italian merchant desires agency for chemical products. 
buy rubber belting. 
Corunna. 


balls, round footballs, and punching bags. 
port. 


Quote in 
French, c. i. f. Italian 
Italian bank. 

(2547) Spanish city fire department desires to buy hose and 
safety appliances. Quote in Spanish, c. i. f. Spanish port. 

(2548) South African company desires agency and to buy tires, 
accessories, and mechanical rubber goods. Quote c. i. f. Durban 
or f. o. b. vessel, New York. Payment against documents. 

(2573) Owner of garage and machine shop, Spain, desires 
agency and to buy industrial machinery, automobiles, motor trucks, 
Quote c. i. f. Corunna or Vigo. Correspondence 








and accessories. 
in Spanish. 
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New Goods and Specialties 


New “Camco” Footwear 

HE “Princess Mary” is one of the late additions to the 
T “Camco” line of outing oxfords. Made of white or ecru 
duck with black or brown full or cut out rubber apron, this 

turn model has a white fiber suction sole and heel of special de- 
sign and is lined. 
The latest addition to 
the “Camco” line is a 
fine duck slipper, the 
“Princess Pat,” with 
leather saddle and strap 
and silvered buckle. It 
has a kid sock lining, 
turn rubber sole, and 
molded heel attached to 
sole—Cambridge Rub- 
Cambridge, 


Massachusetts 


ber Co., 


“Princess Mary” Oxford 


—_—_— 


Practice Golf Balls and Two-Faced Doll 
To lessen the handicap of beginners and other golf players 
who must count the cost of balls and time required to reach dis- 
tant courses, there are now being made two 
very good cheap practice balls of tough solid 
rubber, with dimpled markings and durable 
white elastic paint coating. The “Wear- 
ever” practice golf ball illustrated is in- 
tended to retail at 20 cents and the “Fast 
Flight,” stamped “F. F. P. W.,” at 10 cents 
The manufacturer plans to improve 

these balls if the demand justifies. 
Patents on the molds, 
formulas for the 


each. 


processes, and 


“Wearever” 
these 


‘ nappa manufacture of 
Practice Golf Ball r 


balls have been applied for and are 
pending in the United States and foreign countries. 
The “Pat-Biddy Duo Toy” 


rubber doll, made 4 and 5 inches high in any of three combina- 


is a patented, two-sided, molded 


tions—Pat on one side and Biddy on the other, Pat on both sides, 
These dolls are made in red or in combined 
Biddy and Pat are also made 


or Biddy on both. 


colors, in two different finishes. 


= 


+a 





SIDE VIEW BACK VIEW 


“Pat-Biddy Duo Toy” 


FRONT VIEW 


up in red sponge rubber in a 5-inch size called “Sponge Toys.”— 


‘The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio. 





Round Garter with Two Bands Hinged Together 
The “Nuidea” garter combines two bands of elastic of different 
sizes, fastened together at 
the back with a _ hinge. 
For street and dress wear 
it is worn with the larger 
band above the knee, the 
smaller below, and_ the 
hinge at the back. For 
sport wear, both circlets 
may be worn below the 
knee with the stocking 
rolled and tucked inside 
the upper one.—Nuidea 
Garter Co., 808 Penn Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; sales 

agent, Lathem Sales Co., 255 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y. 





“Nuidea” Garter 


Loud Speaker Reproduces Without Distortion 
“Audiophone” loud speaker for receiving 
It may be connected 


The new Bristol 
radio concerts, etc., requires no batteries. 
to either a 2 or 3-stage amplifier for small or large audiences, 
and has a transformer mounted in the base. The different parts 
are insulated with rubber washers. 
The “Audiophone,” the result of six 
years’ research, was originally in- 
tended for use in connection 
with the new Bristol talking moving 
pictures soon to be offered.—The 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Connecticut. 
“A” Battery with Rubber Case 

Manufacturers of storage batteries 
having the cases of hard rubber have 
been quick to adapt their product to 
the uses of radio. An “A” battery of 
this type is illustrated here. The 
Witherbee hard rubber case, in use 





Bristol “Audiophone” 


for other kinds of storage batteries for about seven years, for 
radio work is equipped with soft rubber foot cushions and hard 
rubber terminals and vent caps. The plates and separators are 
thick and of especial design to meet the exacting demands of the 
acid battery.—Witherbee Stor- 
age Battery Co., Inc., 643-645 
West 43d street, New York, 
New York. 





De Long’s Douche 

The “Sanitant” is a form- 
fitting aluminum douche pan, 
requiring no holding or un- 
dressing. The removable 
vaginal spray is of hard rub- 
ber; the intake and outlet 
pipes are of ordinary rubber 
tubing. The removable rub- 
ber bulb attaches to any 
faucet, and prescribed medi- 
caments are placed in a spe- 





cial chamber near the intake 


Witherbee Radio “A” Battery 


tube connection—American 
Aluminum-Metal Products Co.. 515-518 Security Trust & Savings 
Bank Building, Hollywood, Los Angeles, California. 
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Eno Cushioned Weatherstrip for Windshields 





The En ishioned rubber weatherstrip for a Straight type 
vindshields, including those on Fords, re- 
Lb : ‘ 
‘ es e€ manutacturer’s earlier model. 
J mao, When the ushion 
| ; - lA part t the rubber 
- , | is pinched, Fig. 1 
A the jaws open to ad 
> : ‘ 
ert) t dge ot the 
for UY 
~ a j ve i I the 
) vindshield In Fig 
fe iil } » $e vr t 
¢ bs 2 
Fig. | Fig. 2 Fig. 3 tilt the hield to 
I ce the r 1! t | on e Fig 3 i Strates the 
‘ sé ( \\ Ru ( UL 032 Sout 


“Chatterless” Asbestos Brake Lining 


Wit il ( Gok dg asbestos 

ike s t t arket Chatterless,” ut 

ected rakes smoot] e act and 
‘ inat ( x ( Bridge ( ect 


Standard Alined Heel 


The “Carlton” rubber heel is manufac- 

; ed 1 complete line ( n, jumor 

/ e d men’s size [hese sizes and the num- 

rs) er of nailholes correspond with the re- 

e p e eme! the [| tec Shoe Machinery 
SCARLT Co.s template tor attaching rubber heels 


Bloomingdale Rubber Co Butler, New 





lersey, and 501 Fifth avenue, New York, 
oc MADE IW Usa : 
N. ¥.; selling agent J. Batterman, 139 

“Carlton” Heel Lincoln street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Owner's Name on Golf Balls 


The “Fulname” golf ball marker offers an attractive 
device to every dealer in g¢ goods. By means of interchange- 


able individual dies, any 


golf ball may be marked 


with a player's ful 
name Phe Fulname 
Co., Union Central 
Building, Cincinnat 


Fountain Pen Marker 


A small machine call 
the “Namograph” has 
‘ devised 1 eng 

g names on s art 

é as pens 
pe 118 DT s es 
igarette olders et 
made of hard rubber or 
hard rubber substitutes. 


Attachments are now 





being developed for op- 
ng on i nel 
ating on radio panels. “ so 
ees omg : sie i . Fulname™” Golf Ball Marker 
The “Namograph” op- 
erates by electricity and the different parts are nickeled or 


attractive appearance as counter equip- 


Modern 
N.Y 


japanned to give it an 
Its total 
1123 





is 7 pounds Inventions Corpora 


New York, 


ment. weight 


tion, Broadway 


Rubber in Automotive Storage Batteries 
Che efficiency of rubber in its various forms has brought about 
up-to-date storage 
being used 


its substitution for wood and metal in many 


even hard rubber instead of steel handles 


batteries, 









Haro Ruseer 
“a + M, 
Lover Owuroto 


Haro Rusace Vent Pius” 
Mouwora Witw Sweer 

Rueser Diapwran Snarreof 
inArrer Cunina 


F.iemece Perrorateo 
i4— Hamo Rusecr Sweet 
| Sort Rusarr U Swareo a 


| Geseer Mov.oeo 
} Very Best Grace Gun 








Hawn Rueser Compartment 


+ Case. Moucoeo. 

















Westinghouse Automotive Storage Battery 
some models. The illustration shows a cross-section of an 
iutomotive storage battery produced with the assistance of a 
number of large rubber manufacturers. Arrows indicate where 


the different kinds of rubber are used —Westinghouse Union Bat- 


tery Co., Swissvale, Pennsylvania. 


Russian Influence on Rubber Footwear 


\t first the flapper wore footwear copied from Douglas Fair- 
Musketeers,” but they openly call it 
bound to 


now 


banks’ in “The Three 
What goes in leather is 


new 


be popular in some 
excellent illustra- 


Russian 


Qaiosnes are 


adaptation of rubber, and the 


















“Pavlowa” Galosh 
The “Pavlowa” 


said to have 


losh is 
een inspired by girls of 
Northwestern University. 
foot, 


It has a_ rubber 


while the top is of water- 


proof Jersey, and it is 
lined with wool fleece. — 
“a Sin Astrakhan Top Gaiter 
\ folding gusset vent, 
oncealed under an Astrakhan cuff, fastens with a single snap 


intended to be worn over the shoe—The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

(nother development of the Astrakhan cuff top 
shorter than the four-buckle galosh and fastens with two buckles, 
Astrakhan cuff has two snap buttons to allow for ankle 
adjustment. This gaiter is also made of fine quality waterproof 
Jersey lined with fleece and has the foot of rubber—Hood Rub- 
Watertown, Massachusetts. 


button. It is 
gaiter is 


while the 


ber Products Co., Inc., 





N 
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Culp Adds to Line of Fabric Tires 

The fabric tires formerly made by the Sioux City Tire & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Sioux City, Iowa, under the “Sioux” and “Sioux 
City” brands, have been added to the Culp-Plan line. The pic- 
ture shows the 
“Sioux” brand non- 
skid and rib treads. 
These are oversize, 
extra quality, made 
according to Culp 
specifications. The 
treads are black and 
the sidewalls gray, 
carrying the Culp- 
Plan trade mark. 
George K. Culp, Inc., 
56 West 45th street, 
New York, N. Y. 


“Presto” Jar Rings 


The problem of ad- 





mitting air to tightly 

os . ee sealed fruit jars when 

“Sioux Culp-Plan : 

opening has been 

Rib and Nonskid Treads solved. “Presto” jar 

rings on two sides 

extend beyond the circle in “ears” which may be pulled. The 

quality of rubber meets all canning requirements——Cupples Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Metal Encased Fuller Ball 


An exceedingly durable and effective fuller ball, shown here in 
cross-section, provides proper closure for the valve and resiliency 
to compensate for or- 
dinary wear. It is es- 
sentially a molded elastic 
rubber cushion, with 
compression means, en- 
cased in a two-part tele- 


Bird’s Fuller Ball 


scoping casing of non- 

corrosive metal. Through the long diameter of the ball is a 
brass rod for attachment to the cam of the faucet spindle, by 
which the ball is drawn to the valve seat under the elastic cushion 
of the contained rubber—David B. Bird, 7351 Coles avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. United States patent No. 1,399,459. 


Rubber Soled Bathing Sandal 








Bathing footwear is apt to follow 
the lines of style in other shoes and 
the bathing sandal shown here illus- 
trates this tendency, The upper of 
this sandal is of 
white duck 
trimmed with col- 
ored_ mercerized 
sateen straps that 
button at ankle 
and instep, the 
latter being con- 
tinued to the sole 

Whittredge Bathing Sandal of the sandal in 

saddle effect, The 

sole is of special lightweight rubber and is particularly desirable 

for beach wear when not wanted strictly for a bathing shoe.— 

C. R. Whittredge & Co., 245 Burrill street, Swampscott, Mas- 
sachusetts. 





Inflated Baseball 


The heavy walled, inflated rubber ball here pictured is of 
standard baseball size, with molded imitation of the stitched 
leather covering on standard league balls. The '%4-inch thick wall 
is of well cured, tough white rubber, 
to withstand the abusive treatment in- 





cident to ball games. This ball’s lively, 
enduring qualities insure it being a 
favorite with the American boy.—The 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Radio Parts of “Paradio” 


Dials, knobs, 
vacuum bulb sockets, etc., made of 


condenser plates, 





’ 
} 
} 


“Paradio”—a fine quality hard rubber 
“Miller League” Baseball {tee from gajneral matter or impuri- 

ties, to be had in brilliant black, warm 
brown, Cuban mahogany, or American walnut finishes; polished, 
molded or machined to requirements—are inert with respect to 
Hertz waves and magnetic flux, hygroscopic, and not brittle.— 
The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Connecticut 


Something New in Bieyele Tires 

The “Kant Kreep” bicycle tire is the invention of a bicycle 
dealer of 30 years’ experience. Two lugs are molded on the tire, 
one each side of the valve, and fit into sockets drilled into the 
rim by means of a special gage and bit furnished agents. On 
the bit is a stop which 
prevents drilling the holes 
too deep. The tires are 
shellacked to the rim as 
usual, the lug holes also be- 
ing filled with shellac, and 





the lugs prevent creeping 7 alee hg 
and strain on valve stems. “Kant Kreep” Bicycle Tire 
Only one dealer is appointed in a town, to prevent cut prices and 
assure agents of a profit—Schnell & Fowler Co., successor to 


Belmont Cycle Co., 334 Broad street, Newark, New Jersey. 


Storage Battery of Glass Jar Type for Radio 

The advantage of the storage battery over the dry cell for radio 
equipment lies in the fact that the storage battery need not be 
thrown away when dis- 
charged, but can be re- 
charged. The Willard 
Radio “B” battery, pictured 
here, consists of 12 cells 
of 2 volts each, giving 2 
volts more than usually 
found in a “B” battery. 
The rubber thread insula- 
tion between the plates is 
a Willard feature, and soft 
rubber gaskets surround 
the posts, making the cells 
acidproof. Rubber screw 
caps seal the leakproof 
glass jars and rubber vent 





plugs are easily removable. 


Willard Radio “B” Battery The 


acidproof. The same man- 


case is oak, painted 


ufacturer makes also a radio “A” 6-volt storage battery, in its 
“Monobloc” all-rubber one-piece case—Willard Storage Battery 
Co., 246 East 13lst street, Cleveland, Ohio; 4-6 La Salle street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Obituary Record 


The Obituary Record 


Former President of Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. 


rmer president of Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., 


\ ¢ ,ort N \ died early last 


sca New York age 64 years. 


month at his home it 


Born in Philadel- 
phia, Pen nia, 
in 1858 is a 
graduate ot t ni- 
versity : F syl- 
Vania al tne 
Whartor ngineer- 
ing School ( ad 
been engaged in the 
rubber yUS s in 
one branc! r an- 
other s X81 
having ther ti- 


fied himse¢ 





wholesale . 
footwear $s 
conducted i- 
delphia ; 
Ure «x S I 
1887 he ne 
the sel I 

ind a 
tory va | 
in Tr ; 
Jerse \ v 
rubbe the business required. This was 
incorpe . er ( f which, in 1899, Mr. Grieb 
was el In 1906, the Ajax Standard Rubber Co. 
consolidat th t Grieb Rubber Co, under the name of the 
Ajax-! ( ind Mr. Grieb accepted the vice-presi- 
dency ~ 1909, he became president. In 1916, the 
compa! ! ¢ lditional funds, the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., 
was forn ! is financed by Wall Street interests, when Mr 
Gri esident 

The h mpany acquired the Racine Rubber 
Co.'s Wis s 4 I nd this ste 1 advan 
tage 

Mr M ind a member of numerous associa- 
tions ibs, and his passing will be noted with 
regret I friends in the rubber trade. 


Michelin’s Advertising Manager 


Rupert for over thirteen years advertising mana- 
ger of the M Tire ( Milltown, New Jersey, died of pneu- 
monia ot! 23, aged 46 years 

Mr. Bram vas widely known as an advertising man and 
had bee: pt t figure in the automobile and tire industries 
from their ptior Born in Terre Haute, Indiana, in 1876, he 
entered 1utomobile industry in 1900, when he joined the 
De Dion Bouton Motorette Co Later he became advertising man- 
ager the Pope Toledo car and also for a time was connected 
with leading pular and automobile magazines in an advertising 
capacity. In 1909 he went to the Michelin Tire Co, and ever 
since has played a prominent part in the upbuilding of that firm’s 


business 
Mr. Bramwe 
who lives in Engl 


survived by his widow, a son, and his father, 





A Popular Tire Man 
Park J. Stair, manager of the tire division of the Los Angeles 
branch and the United States 


Rubber Co., died while undergoing an operation at a local hospital. 


twelve years in the service of 

He was one of the most popular men in the company’s service 

and spent most of his life in the rubber industry, learning the 
here he was born 41 years ago. 


trade in Akron, w 


Long Cashier of a Boston Rubber Company 


Preble, Jr., for more than thirty years cashier of 
Boston, 


Samuel S. 
the Boston Woven Hose & 
June 6 at his 
Melrose, after 
about six 


Rubber Co., Massachusetts, 
died on 
home in 
an illness of 
months. 

Mr. Preble 
in Marblehead, Massachu- 


was born 


setts, sixty-seven years 


ago and after spending 
several years in the shoe 
business in that town, 
entered the employ of the 
Woven Hose & 


Rubber Co. in 1890 as 


Boston 


cashier, a position which 
death. 


} 


he held until his 

The company has sus- 
tained a profound loss in 
the death of Mr. Preble, 
was 


the news of which 


received with deep regret 





by his associates who 
knew and appreciated his 
sterling qualities His 
, , Samuel S. Preble, Jr. 
record of more than 
thirty years of conscientious service with one organization is 


seldom equalled 

PERMANENT RUBBER COLORS PERFECTED 
of gritless colors totally unlike the ordinary pigment 
tint for use in 


\ series 


colors are now available in practically every 


rubber mixings. These colors are a combination of basic dyes 


combined in lake form with certain pigments. 
withstand the 


Subsequent chem- 


these colors to differing 


without loss of brilliancy 


ical treatment causes 


rubber curing processes They are 


most accelerators those made from 


The 


Vulcanization, whether by press heat, open steam, or acid cure, 


with except 


to dull the 


compatible 
} 


ammonia bases latter tend color brilliancy. 
does not impair any of the color effects produced. 

Satisfactory results are obtained by the use of one to two per 
cent of the colors of the total batch weight without raising the 
volume cost of the mixing. 


GUAYULE SELLS AT PREMIUM 
The guayule industry was important in the 
Torreon district of Mexico, but the Continental-Mexican Rubber 
Co. is the only one of several large factories erected for guayule 


formerly very 


production that has operated during the last two or three years. 
Work at this plant was discontinued April 30 but the season was 


considered successful as washed and dried guayule_ rubber 


heré produced is now selling at a premium over plantation rubbers 
because of certain properties recognized by the trade. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Financial 
Westinghouse Earns $5,837,389 


HE Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
urgh, Pennsylvania, reports total sales for the fiscal year 











ended March 31, 1922, amounting $99,722,026, the largest 
volume of business handled by this company except during the 
previous three abnormally active years. Net income, after deduct- 
all charges for Federal taxes and interest, was $5,837,389, ot 
7.7 per cent o1 € common stock, compared with 16.87 per cent 
in the previous year. Dividends paid on common and preterred 
stock totale $5,084. 895 
Che balance sheet shows a profit loss surplus of $42,324,085 
s com] with $42,265,280 at the close of the previous year 
Net current assets total $96,752,122 and net current liabilities $11, 
400,121. Inventories amount to $55,027,059 and untilled orders to 


$50,740,696. Demand for the company’s regular lines of apparatus 


is increasing and radio telephony has created a great new manu- 


Hood Rubber Co. Annual Report 


ie balance sheet, as of March 31, 1922, of the 





Hood Rubber Co. and the Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc., 
Watertown, Massachusetts, total assets and liabilities amount to 
$22,304,114 Current assets are $15,880,252, against current lia- 
bilities of $4,229,998. The surplus is $461,370. Quarterly divi 


dends of $1.75 per share have been paid regularly on the preferred 
stock, and of $1 per share on the common stock. Sales for the 
vear 1921 amounted to $23,844,436, agaiunst $32,867,000 for 1920. 
Sales for the first three months of 1922, however, were $5,767,965, 
against $4,376,293 for the corresponding period of 1921. The com- 
$6,000,000 in 15-year 7 per 


pany’s total funded debt consists of 


cent debenture gold notes. 


Dividends Declared 














OcK 
CoMPANY RATE PAYABLE Recorp 
Peston Woven Hose § ] Tune 15 Tune 1 
Keston Woven Hose S.a Tune 15 Tune 1 
s.a Tune 1 May 1 
q. Tune 15 Tune 5 
1 Tuly 25 Tuly 10 
f s July 1 Tune 27 
Com ( Tuly 15 Tune 7 
é Pid » 4 Tuly 1 Tune 21 
Com ( Tune 30 Tune 20 
or Inc Pfd $1.75 Tune 1 May 
Pfd $1.50 « July 1 Tune 16 
New Jersey Zinc Co., The Com 2% 4. Aug. 10 Tuly 0 
Salmon Falls M facturing C Com. $2.50 q June 1 May 24 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation Com $051 , Tuly 5 Tune 2¢ 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation Pfd. 14% a Tuly 5 Tune 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu 
fact ng C Com l July 31 Tune 30 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu 
f ring C Pf 2 July 15 Tune 


New Incorporations 


1, June 7 (New York), $150,000. I. R 
Yonkers, New York. Principal office, 
bber products 

fay 22 (New York), $500 V. 
of 65 Cedar street, New York 
tv ri » ee 

Armstrong- Fx ‘ 20 (California), $10,000 Ce 2 
Burn, secretary, 814 Merchants National Bank Building, Los Angeles, Cali 
for Principal office, Los Angeles, California. To deal in tires and 














s Association, May 24 (Delaware), 

W. C. Maupin Delaware agent, 

Dover Green, Dover, Delaware To n 

» etc 

Tire & Rubber Co., June 14 (Delaware), $250,000. M. E. Met 

M. Gilkey—both of Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware agent, F 
832 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware. To manufacture 
rubber heels, etc. 








astiten Tine ( pany of Memphis, M (Tennesse $5 E. F. 
M. L. Bartling; E. L. Pickerell; L. Smit R. G. Brows Principal 


cessories, 


( se M g Ce 7 \Mis $ R. L. Chase; 
M B ( \W \merican 
I ( . & G sure I I of 
I Mis P M S Louis 
\l | ture rey s the 
2 ve 2 e! ‘ » \ 
x | Apr M $ . 4 
\ I s I S ld 
Ma s; ( Ss. B é M ‘ Ss eld, Mass 
P s ng Mass set I ea t ] es 
R M tur * Sup; ( M \W gton) 
‘ r. Mag s; W. Rut f D. | Meck P | fice 
Seattle W g 1 € Ss 
> R ( Pr. S ge 45 
Mag V e, I S ave r 
Ne y ( I lea 








Pr ‘ ) 
ce in g pat 

( Hugo, Tire ¢ \pril (1 $ « H. ¢ esice 
R. H. Feckne secre I S k . Pri: ( 
\v eC. \ Texas To de s 

Ka I Rubber Co., May hig = \ 
Campbe | | M. B. Coppock, v | t; L. W. Coppock, sec 
‘ y and Principal ‘ East R m s Ka " 

Michig I if e ¢ i es 
K R Cor} \ . $4,0 H. K er 
$7 ec B ¢; M.S elt 
Surf aver f | pal office, B lyn, New 
I appare 








: 1 tires ar t eS 
MckKone Tire & Ri York, June k), 
$5 .00( ( W. Reyno f 151 Wes I. D. 
N stein, 3 West 29th City. tires 





d rubber goods. 


| nt; g ; 1 
fice, Mexia, Texas To deal in tires and “Exide” batteries 








Middletow Tire & Rubber Corporation, May 25 (Delaware), $4,00( 
R. Bishop; A. M. Fox; R. H. Ocheltree all f Wilmington, Delaware. 
Delaware gent, Delaware Charter Co., 904 Market street, Wilmington. 
Delaware Io deal in tires 
Newport & Rosenthal, May 25 (New York $5.01 R. Newport, 507 
West 112th street; J. Rosenthal, Hotel St. George—both of New York City, 
C. F. Rosenthal, 1 Heyward street, Brooklyn, New York To manufacture 
Palladium Tire Sales Co., Inc., June 13 (New York), $2,000. S. B. and 
W. W. Lesselbaum; F. Druss—all of 128 Broadway, New \ k City To 
Tire Corporation, May 18 (Delaware), $4,600,000. G 


oward: H, ¢ Hand—all of 65 Cedar street, New York 


nited States Corporation Company, Dover, Dela 





are. tires, tubes, shields, ru r pr cts, etc. 

Richmond Rubber Co., February 3 (Virginia), $50.06 E. R. Patterson, 
president; H. R. Cenner, vice-president and treasurer; W. F. Merchant 
secretary Principal office, 32 North Seventh street, Richmond, Virginia 
lo manufacture rubber products of all descriptions 

1, Inc., May 13 (Massachusetts), $800,000. I M. Andrew, 





51 Pleasant street; T. E. Andrew, tre: 








P rer, 2/ Wuincy street 
be Massachusetts. H. N Elmore st 
] K. Broadhurst, Smithfield, North Carolin 
Massachusetts To manu re rubber products 
Tire & Rubber Co y (Illinois), $1,000. Ss. H 
Sheridan Road; C. S 1450 Lake Shore Drive; 
2 Leland avenue ill of Illinois. Te inufacture 





( June York), $20,00¢ W. Mac 
Port Rich M. Searl, 212 Oakland 
rnstein, 143 Westervelt nu both of New Brighton, 
Principal office, Richmond, New York To deal in truck 





March 29 (Washington), $65,000 | r. Gregory; M 
;. ww. G&G W and ( QO. Sutherland Principal office, 
t To deal in tires, tubes 
Corporation, May 0 (Delawar 
A. R. Myers—all of 65 Cedar s 


ware agent, United States Corporation Company 
1 













Corporation of New Jersey, June 
r 7 Part venne, East Orange, Ne : i: 
pringfield avenue: W. W. Buckley, 17 Central avenue— 





Robinson, 311 S 





oth of Cranford, New Jersey Principal office, 232 Miller street, Newark, 
New Jersey. To manufacture tires and tubes; to buy and l, trade and 


deal in products of the Tru-Matic Tube & Tire Manufacturing ( 0. 
Wiggly Rabbit Associated Tire Stores, May 15 (Kentucky), $10,000. T. 
F. Seay; J. B. and H. N, Lukins. Principal office, Louisville, Kentucky. 





appoit 
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The Rubber Trade in the East and South 


Manufactured Goods 





M es ds en 
Lins ¢ S good, in automo- 
e topping ng se to 75 pe t pacity 
Pr ct ising notably lume witl 
enewed The I tw t es are active 
t | 1 du winter and heavy 
$ ng plants a rk it proht 
ipa 

Tire ma " ‘ erating Q 1 volume and sea 
i di t Tire dealers 
are in a quan f the p manufacturers 
W hil t j I tha he ‘ reached, the 
ale ure point and are very cautious in plac- 

| ‘ sses before ces are stabilized 

New York 

i nat t the ird ot iW lills 
d belting " hose 
rds and art | athe fabrics, announces that New York 

on of Callan ; , = pened at 345 Madis 
nee ra es will nain- 








Sn & ( Ir 257-259 Water street 
Vv} ind manutacturer ; en 
idd l ] pl ( K le to 
. ‘ ant l & Machine 
‘ ent emoved to 203 East 15th 
d i. B. Bergere and | 
the anton mpat 
The | x 41 East 42nd street, New York, N. ¥ 
l my ing gredients, has 
S gent < ducts 
| M r g ( East Brady, Penn- 
nia 
\ t lat t husiness interests of the firms formerly 
I is \ S. Hammesfahr and G. Edward Habich has een 
ent! ! ! r} nev rganization, under the name of 
b & Ha it 24 Stone street, New York, N 
vill confi t tter exclusively to brokerage transac- 
s betwe rs and importers of crude rubber and kindred 
products 
m. os oe uperintendent of the rubber factory of 
Parker Stearns & Co., Brooklyn, New York, is associate editor 
of The Journal Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
;eorge B. Campion, former Texas manager, has succeeded Nor- 
man E. Oliver as New York branch manager of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. Mr. Oliver resigned after 24 years of service with the 


-ompany 


dwin has been appointed general manager ot 





é ng‘N. Lincoln Greene, and will have charge 

activitic f the United States Rubber Co. Mr. 

ly known in the trade and especially in the cloth- 

ts’ sundri ines. In 1905 he was salesman for 

Enterprise R er | in Boston, a subsidiary of the United 

States Rubber ( I illy became sales manager. He was put 

charg lothing stocks in all branch stores of the United 

States Rubber (| 1913 and later became supervisor of clothing 

1 druggists’ sundries in the branch stores, and in 1920 was 
ted manager branch store sales 

Harry H. Ri tein has been appointed manager of clothing 

»s of the branch stores of the United States Rubber Co., suc- 

eeding George | ;oodwin. Mr. Reifenstein was with the United 





States R er Co. at Syracuse under the old F. C. Howlett or- 
ganizati 1 a number of years ago he became clothing manager 
at Chicago branch, followed by his promotion to the general 
hing offices at Boston 
M. M. Carew and Philip Billhardt constitute a firm of crude 


which succeeds the concern formerly known as 


heehan, Inc. The 
of Carew & Billhardt, will occupy offices at 61 Whitehall street, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Buffalo Foundry & Machine New York, 


vacuum dryer construction, has recently acquired 


new organization, under the name 


Co., Buffalo, 
specializing 
he coppersmithing business, including the copper shop equipment, 
of the W. A, Case & Son Manufacturing Co., also of Buffalo. 


The foundry company is therefore in position to furnish all kinds 
of copper work, including copper distilling apparatus, evaporators, 
kettles, vacuum pans, coils, etc., and also does a general copper- 
smithing business in either new work or repairs. C. W. Pearson 
is sales manager. 

] rganization formerly known as the Syracuse Steam Gen- 
era Co., Syracuse, New York, has been taken over by Syra- 
ise Steam Generator, Inc., but with address for the present 
nk ged. The company specializes in the manufacture of “long- 
fe’ boilers, which have no flues, tubes or coils, and are specially 
designed for tire repair shops. 

Pennsylvania 

J. ¢ IcQuiston, of The Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
g East Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, will serve as manager of 
the De tment of Publicity in the newly organized Advertising 
Managers Council of the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ 


uncil will discuss and study the merchandis- 
ing and publicity problems of the association. 


its drastic cut in tire prices, instituted May 15, the 





Hydro-United Tire Co., Fourth and Hanover streets, Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, withdrew, on June 15, its offer of a tube with 
every tire. During the week of the establishing of the new 
prices the dealer business is said to have increased 100 per cent. 


The company’s tube list has been reduced approximately 1214 per 
ent and the tube discount increased 5 per cent. Dealers who 
rect 30 per cent discount will obtain 30 per cent plus 5 per 
cent on tubes. Dealers who have not as yet put in a stock suf- 

ient to obtain the above discount can buy at 20-5 per cent on 
tires and 20-5-5 per cent on tubes. 


along practically the same lines, its factory 
The Keystone Rubber Manufacturing 
Pennsylvania, Erie, Pennsylvania, is now operating 
with approximately a full Officers of this company are: 
Moomy, president and treasurer; Harry E. Moomy, 
H. Moomy, 


Having rebuilt, 
recently destroyed by fire, 
Company of 
force. 
J seph & 

e-president, secretary, and sales manager; and J. 
2nd vice-president. 

The T 


Pennsy 


3ethlehem, 
a new 


of Bethlehem, U. S. A., 
additional while 
storage purposes is being erected. The executive 
nnel of this company includes: Guy de la Rigaudiere, presi- 
dent; Victor Durand, Jr., Ist vice-president; G. J. P. Raub, 2nd 
vice-president; and E. E. Pollard, secretary and treasurer. 


The 


raveler Rubber Co 


lvania, is installing equipment, 


uuilding tor 


er sc 
pe 


Vuleweld Rubber Co., Pottstown, Pennsyivania, manufac- 


turer of supersize tires and tubes, will establish a plant at Lim- 
erick, Pennsylvania. The two-story factory building already on 
the property will be enlarged, other buildings will be added, and 


installed. It is believed that this work will be 
when it is proposed to begin operations. 


Officers 


new machinery 
completed by October 1, 
The plant capacity will be 250 tires and 400 tubes daily. 


of the company include: Earle W. Smith, president; Philip 
Sotte vice-president; N, M. Sechler, secretary and treasurer; 
4. D. Ludlum, general manager; and Saul Blumberg, sales 
manager 
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Eastern and Southern Notes 


G. F. Armstrong, president and treasurer of the Armstrong 
Rubber Co., Inc., Garfield, New Jersey, who recently purchased 
The 
corporation, 


The plant 


the plant at West Haven, Connecticut, formerly owned by 
Kelley Tire & Rubber Co., 
which will be known as The West Haven Rubber Co. 
is now in operation and, upon the purchase of additional equip- 
ment, 500 tires a day will be produced. Most of these will be sold 
through George K. Culp, Inc. 


Inc., has formed a new 


At the twenty-second annual convention of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Georgia, recently held at Atlanta, T. J. 
Callaway, secretary and manager of the Milstead Manufacturing 
Co., Milstead, Georgia, was elected third vice-president. Fuller 
E. Callaway, the organizer of the Callaway chain of cotton mills, 
was one of the speakers on this occasion. 

The Beckham Tire & Rubber Co., 


Georgia, has been appointed a distributer for the I. J. 


46 Auburn avenue, Atlanta, 
Cooper 
Rubber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and will handle the Cooper tires and 
storage batteries, acting as a factory branch, but will continue op- 
formerly. F. C. Dabney, previously manager of 
Atlanta 


Co., will be in charge. 


erating as 


the now eliminated branch of the I. J. Cooper Rubber 


Executives of the Virginia-Carolina Rubber Co., Inc., with fac- 
tory and general offices at Richmond, Virginia, state that they are 
preparing to build, at a cost of approximately $100,000, the first 


unit of their factory. Additional units, it is said, will be con- 
structed from time to time. Bell 


is president, manufactures automobile tire necessities and by- 


This company, of which R. J. 


products. 

The Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, Delaware, has 
been operating day and night for the past four months and busi- 
ness conditions are most satisfactory. F. C. Anderson is sales 


manager. 





The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 


Trenton 


Inquiry as to business conditions prevailing in the rubber indus- 
try in Trenton reveals the fact that practically every local factory 
is busy. The mechanical rubber goods manufacturers report a 
continued and strong demand for seasonable goods such as garden 
hose, jar rings, belting, suction hose for agricultural purposes, and 
similar lines. The tire business continues to show a steady and 
healthy growth and all of the local manufacturers report satisfac- 
tory volume. Prices, however, seem to be badly demoralized in 


the tire line, with no indication of any improvement. 

The New Jersey Rubber Manufacturers’ Association held its 
regular meeting June 12. Dinner was served at the Trenton Coun- 
try Club, the menu and service being up to the high reputation of 
Acme Rub- 
Rubber 


the club. 
ber Manufacturing Co., Ajax 
Corporation, Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Empire Tire 
& Rubber Co., Essex Rubber Co., Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Luzerne Rubber Co., Mercer Rubber Co., Vulcanized Rubber 
Co., Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co., and 
Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
ident, Charles E. Stokes, of the Home Rubber Co., Frank D. Voor- 
hees, of the Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co., presided. As 


The following companies were represented : 


Rubber Co., Bergougnan 


Rubber Co., Howe 


In the absence of the pres- 


usual at these meetings, matters pertaining to the general welfare 
of the members were freely discussed. The interchange of opin- 
ions and experiences is of great value to the members and tends to 
create and foster a strong spirit of mutual confidence and respect. 

The Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. recently put in opera- 
tion one of the largest and latest improved stock calenders, man- 
ufactured by William R. Thropp Sons’ Co. This calender has all 
of the improvements designed by the manufacturer and is electric- 





Several of the improved type of 60-inch mixing mills, 
also made by the Thropp company, have recently been installed in 


ally driven. 


the same plant. 

A goodly number of Trenton rubber men attended the 1922 class 
reunions of Princeton University on June 17. Among those taking 
part in the festivities, and needless to say enjoying themselves 
soyd Cornell, Hamilton Rubber Manufac- 
Sayen, Mercer Rubber Co.; C. Edward Mur- 
Cornell Murray, Empire Tire & Rubber Corpora- 
Bedford, Stokes, 


leader), Woven 


thoroughly, were: A 
turing Co.; W. H. 
ray, Jr., and J 
tion; Bruce Luzerne 


Rubber Co.; R. J. Ther- 


moid Rubber Co.; 


Steel Hose 


and Horace B. Tobin (cheer 
«& Rub! er Co 

The Essex is working a night shift and turning out 
several thousands of rubber heels and soles daily. 

three shifts on 
tires and is one of Trenton rubber 
The for the 
United States Government together with orders for garden hose. 


The Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. is working 


automobile the busiest of the 


factories. company has several large hose orders 


The Murray Rubber Co. was recently organized by General C. 
Edward Murray, Sr., E. Cornell 


Murray. The latter is secretary and treasurer of the Empire Rub- 
ber & Tire Corporation, while C. 


Edward Murray, Jr., and J. 


Edward Murray, Jr., is second 
vice-president of the same company and has been made general man- 
ager of the new company which will manufacture Murray cords 
at the Empire plant 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. is operating in three shifts, and 
has several large orders for battery jars and connections. The 
company, which manufactures hard rubber goods, employs 1,200 
hands. 

The Spartan Rubber Co. filed articles of incorporation on June 
20, with the Secretary of State of New Jersey, to take over the 
plant of the defunct Zee-Zee Rubber Co., which it expects to 
The are: 
D. Newman, vice-president and 
secretary, and Stanley Newman, treasurer, all of New York City. 


operate in the course of a few weeks. officers 


Arthur Newman, president; E. 


new 


It is understood the company controls a number of chain stores 
selling auto tires and auto accessories. It intends to manufacture 
and market its product under the brand name of “Spartan Armour 
Tread” tires and “Spartan” tubes. It is expected that about two 
hundred people will be employed. Karl Kavanaugh, at present 
connected with the Ajax Rubber Co.’s plant, at Trenton, has been 
It will be 
recalled that the Zee-Zee plant was disposed of at auction sale on 
May 26, for $58,000. 

John T. Spicer, general sales manager of the Thermoid Rubber 
Co., is at present on an extended business trip taking in the branch 


engaged as superintendent of the reorganized factory. 


stores and selling connections of the Thermoid Rubber Co. 
The Whitehead Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is 
building a two-story brick addition to its plant for the manufacture 


Bros. 
of hose. The main plant of the Whitehead company, a stone 
structure, is the oldest rubber plant in Trenton still owned and 
operated by the same family, and at the same time is one of the 
During the civil war the 
factory was busy on knitted woolens for the Union Army. In 
1868 the manufacture of woolens was discontinued and the mill 
converted into a rubber factory. 


oldest industrial structures in the State. 


The company has since con- 
tinued in the manufacture of rubber products and operating thus 
for fifty-five years has attained a record of over half a century’s 
service. The company is being ably managed by Samuel Cadwal- 
lader. 

The Trent Rubber Co. has nearly doubled its output during the 
past few weeks and is now manufacturing 450 tires and 300 tubes 


daily. The company has plenty of orders on hand. 
The Mercer Rubber Co., which began the manufacture of auto- 
mobile tubes during the war, reports that department ver, busy, 


and plenty of work in the mechanical departments. 
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The rubber il! ( isiness 1s reported to be very poor im 
Trento lr} s RR er ( is sed it plant at 
k para R er | running but 50 pe 
ct ‘ i ‘ 

yllow ver Vice-Chancellor Buchanan 
‘ Ne ] ( ince iS ap] minted ( ] elk 
(; ge G i¢© Nottingham Rubber ( [Trenton 
{ é k, an incorporator of the Nottingham 
con ersl | ecding sal ‘ I Be 
i Rea ! I vvis Ww ‘ ient I at 1 ber 
( ct i ‘ inl npany S 1 cm- 
barrasse rected Re er Gildea to wind up it 
Tai 

I ( i emoved n 103-105 t 123 

t vy Jers 8. Goldman is president 
ind tre ( i ce-president and secretary 

\m Ss Newark, New Jersey, has 
rec se at Trenton ft le ( sub- 
idiaries, thi ( Brancl vhere it will carry a full 
li ind rubbermakers, including paints, 
ils, acids tc., besides linoleum F. B. Fulper is 
ar s ( i mpa 

\\ (, ¢ rrent r ‘ issistant superintendent The Bu 
eye R I ( Willoughby, Ohio, is superintendent of 
production for 1 Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey 

New Jersey Notes 

Several Trenton rubber manufacturers have become 
iffiliated witl Satety and Sanitation Council organized by 
the New Jersey State Department of Labor for the purpose of e1 
‘ iging better fet d lessening accidents in industrial plants 

The \ NU CT L nion Hill New Jersey, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture a full line of air bag, full molded over 
size cord tir xpected that the company will be in produc- 
ti ear n July E. H. Unkles, formerly superintendent of th 
Trent Rubber { Trentort New lersey. is president t the Ace 
company. Char \. Wilson, formerly general manager of the 
export department Dural Rubber Co., Flemington, New 
lersey is 1 nt Karl Kueffel is secretary Carl Lom- 
barlet, treasurer; and W. L. Kueffel, chairman of the board of 


directors 

\ change has een made in the personne 
Rubber & Tir Gartield, New Jersey. F 
succeeded Winheld Cl rwater as president of the 
Welct is replaced R. A 
C. D. Lee has been added 1 ie board of 


executive of the Smith 


B. Lincoln has 
company and 
treasurer 


retary 


Clearwater as sec 


which also 


directors 


company has been reorganized 





\lthough placed ot e market only recently the Eckrode endless 
rubhe xtens p ‘ r rims is now being used by several 
hund de Rubber Co., of Newark and 
New i i s flap, and Theodore Weigel 
ile i eed t has increased 
idvent Che extensor flap is made in tw 

( “I W) tiie itt cing iter ingeable wit 
the 3 } 


AN INNOVATION IN MAKING CANVAS SHOES 


( t t ibility of the modern rubber 
| ul the machinery develope 
' ; x f ( poration These shoes ha 
stant acteristics of leather twear, ex 
cept t ) it More recet vy this 
rm | le n process unvas shoe making, an 
! ‘ le lopted by the trade By this 


rocess the canvas uppers are made by machinery and the rubber 


soles are attached by means of thread, much as are leather soles. 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


Manufactured Goods 


fe 


The manufacturing situation in Massachusetts continues encour 
aging. Except for the small demand for reclaimed rubber and the 
seas nal le 


footwear for winter wear, factories 
Very little original equip- 
is done in this state and for that reason tire 
unabated until autumn. Me- 


does the 


dullness in rubber 


ire operating at very nearly normal 


ment tire business 
] 


production seems likely to continue 


demand steadily if slowly increases, as 


because of long-delayed building opera 


chanical gcods 


call for insulated wire, 


tions now under 


Unprecedented rains during June have brought many retail sales 


way. 


neoats and rubbers which will eventually make themselves 
Automobile topping is in active demand, 


at this season of the 


telt in factory orders 


while druggists’ sundries are quiet as usual 


Boston Notes 
J. V. Mowe, sales manager of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
who is touring the eastern branches of the company, was a recent 
visitor in Boston where he held a conference with the local sales 
force 
Dr. Lothar E. Weber, the 


is returning from England where he was warmly received in rub- 


well known consulting chemist, who 


ber circles, is expected in Boston about July 1 
Officials of the Clifton Manufacturing Co., Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
appointment of N. Lincoln 


Massachusetts, announce the 


as general manager of their rubber clothing department. 


ton, 
Greene 
\Ir. Greene, throughout his entire business career, has been asso- 
rubber clothing industry. 


ciated with the 


Massachusetts Notes 


On the evening of May 17 a complimentary dinner was tendered 
by the foremen and office force of the Firestone-Apsley Rubber 
Co., Hudson. Massachusetts, to L. D. Apsley, president of the 
company. It was at once a welcome to him following his return 
from Europe and an appreciation of his generous gift of savings 
accounts to all employes on his arrival. The dinner was held in 


Hudson, Massachusetts, and was followed 
} 


the Community House, 


postprandial exercises, dancing, and bowling. 
toastmaster. 


\psley 


by the 
L. A 


Following the 


customary 


Brown, vice-president of the company, was 


presentation of a framed 
his thanks and entertainingly 


testimonial, Mr 


feelingly expressed described his 


Warren MacPherson, president of the Cambridge Rubber Cv. 


Cambridge, has returned from an extended business and pleasure 


trip Europe. Conditions abroad, he has found, are’ still so un- 
settled that the outlook for large foreign business in the immediate 


future is hardly promising He anticipates a record year in 


American 


designed in 


however, especially in gaiter boots for women 


business, 
accordance with European ideas 

The Hood Rubber Co.. Watertown, Massachusetts, has cancelled 
und retired 1,500 shares of new preferred stock, making the au 
In addition there 


thorized issue 47,000 shares of $100 par value 

is a total of 120,000 common shares, without par value, outstand 

ing, this latter issue being listed on the Boston Stock Exchange. 
The Hood company has added rubber heels to its line of prod- 

ucts The heel is known as the Hood Arrow and so will benefit 

from the cumulative effect of Hood Arrow tire publicity for 


several years past 
The Brockton Rubber Co., Brockton, Massachusetts, a new con- 
rn. has taken over the old Stowe & Woodward plant at Cam- 




















tion of the 
ber Research Corporation, South Braintree, Massachusetts ; 


ident of the Lockwood Fibre Co., 
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pello, near Brockton, and will engage in the manufacture of rubber 
heels. The plant has a capacity of 40,000 to 50,000 pairs daily. 
Phil C. Stingel, formerly of the Needham Tire Co., Needham, 
Massachusetts, heads the company and his associates on the di- 
rectorate include Frederick R. Woodward and Sherman Ward. 
both of Stowe & Woodward, Nicholas Mullen and Charles B. 
Strout. 

The Panther Rubber Co., Stoughton, Massachusetts, has brought 
suit against The Barrett Company in the amount of $1,000,000 for 
losses resulting from the use of a 


alleged product known as 


B. R. V. in the manufacture of rubber heels. It is asserted that 
use of this substance as a substitute for certain oils formerly used 
valued at $733,973.65 unmarketable and 


rendered heels wholly 


valueless. 


Rubber Chemist and Manufacturer 


David A. Cutler, rubber chemist and president and treasurer of 
the Alfred Hale Rubber Co., Atlantic, Massachusetts, was born 
in Wakefield, 


1879. 


Massachusetts, in 





Following his education in 
the public schools and a_ business 
course in Burdett College, Boston, 
Massachusetts, he took a_ special! 
course in chemistry at Wesleyan 
University in 1900. 

He started in the rubber busi- 
ness as a clerk for the 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Massachusetts, in 1897. In 1899 
he became chemist for the Good- 
year Rubber Co., Middletown, 
Connecticut, and in 1901 acted in 
the same capacity for the Apsley 
Rubber Co., Hudson, Massachu- 
setts, and F. A. Woodward & Co., 
Lachine, Canada. He was chemist 
successively from 1902 to 1908 for 
the Calumet Tire & Rubber Co., 


billing 








David A. Cutler 


Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, 
New Jersey; Manufactured Rubber Co. and the Continental- 
Mexican Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. As consulting expert 
for the Intercontinental Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., he was 
instrumental in the development of guayule and has originated 


Chicago, Illinois ; 


several processes for the treatment of guayule and plantation rub- 


ber. 
In 1909 Mr. Cutler became chief chemist of the Revere Rub- 
ber Co., Chelsea, Massachusetts, and the following year was 


‘ae general manager of the development department of the 
United States Rubber Co. In 1913 he opened an office as an 
expert in crude rubber research in New York, N. Y., and soon 
Acushnet Process Co.., New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, of which he 1914. In 


business of the Alfred Hale Rubber Co., 


became associated with the 
was elected president in 
1916 he purchased the 
then located in South Boston, Massachusetts, of which he is now 
Under his management this firm has 
yberizing of cloth and the man- 


president and treasurer 
successfully specialized in the ru 
ufacture of molded rubber goods. 

Mr. Cutler has continued to serve various rubber companies in 


a consulting capacity. He has been chairman of the Rubber Sec- 


American Chemical Society; president of the Rub- 
pres- 
and a director of the Morrill 
Process Co. 

Mason, a member of the Commons 


He is a thirty-second degree 
Club of 
America, 


Wesleyan University, The Rubber Association of 


Boston Chamber of Commerce, Associated Industries 


of Massachusetts, and the Quincy Chamber of Commerce. 
Few men have had such a varied and extensive experience in 
rubber research or have so successfully combined technical knowl- 


edge with manufacturing instinct and business ability. 


Treasurer, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
\t a meeting of the board of directors of the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., held om May 22, 1922, 


Henry B. Sprague, who 


the resignation of 
for many years has 
been treasurer of the 
company, was accepted 
and George H. Bur- 
since 1899 
has been assistant treas- 
urer, was elected to the 


gess, who 


position of treasurer. 
Mr. Sprague’s resig- 
nation comes after 
about two years’ ab- 
sence from the intimate 
affairs of the company, 
due to illness and his 
desire, although remain- 
ing on the board of di- 
rectors, t 
of the 
treasurer's position. 
The election of Mr. 
Burgess as treasurer is 


» be relieved 


cares of the 





a well deserved promo- 
tion, not only in consid- 


George H. Burgess 


eration of his twenty- 
three years’ service as assistant treasurer, but also in recognition 
of the manner in which the treasury department has been handled 
during the past two trying years in the business world during the 
absence of Mr. Sprague. 


The Rubber Trade in Ohio 


Manufactured Goods 


The end of the first half of 1922 finds the rubber industry at 
its peak for the year; however, conservative leaders believe that 
the first few weeks in the second half may witness a gradual 
lessening in production of tires, but that other lines of rubber 
production will increase. With the exception of a statement by 
Harvey S. Firestone, president of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., the expression of opinion regarding the slowing down in tire 
production has been confined to private conversations by some of 
the leaders, who point out that the reduction is in line with the 
past history of the tire industry. 

While the reduction in July is forecast it will be more notice- 


able in those factories which derive a large amount of their busi- 


ness from the automobile manufacturers. Those who depend en- 


tirely or almost entirely upon consumers’ business will probably 


be able to maintain present production schedules until late in 


August, while those who have both a manufacturers’ and a 


dealers’ business will feel the change in proportion to the amount 
of manufacturers’ business they are accustomed to taking. 
This is the opinion of the conservatives. The more optimistic 


do not but do not believe that the 


look for any further increases, 
reduction will be felt so early. 


This opinion is based upon the belief that by the middle of 


the coming month the automobile industry will have satisfied the 
pent up demand for automobiles, and this, coupled with the pro- 
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ductior id tik vy models, will slow up automobile ur forefathers had a chance to buy either a high cost hand-made 
sales. The cars in operation will not be slowed up, however, until shoe or a factory shoe. The factory shoe won over the other to 
ate in the n ng ison and for that reason those depending such an extent that the hand-made boot is found only in out 
upon this class of siness need not expect any decreased demand. of the way rural communities. 
Mr. Firestone states that the demand for original « ment has High priced and high quality tires will always be available. It 
een t i t duct int reached in s possible to buy $100 tailor-made suits. Those who want that 
Ak " { t tin W é is demand will continue kind of quality buy them. The great mass of the people, however, 
Ss ul ta \ e ca ( ! to buy the cheaper suits. So with tires. It will always be possible 
warrant the t product vill go beyond its present point to buy high priced tires and some persons will prefer them. But 
this é t tl s ady a larg erproduction the great mass will start buying the cheaper merchandise and 
in ma pes and tires, that the demand has not kept uy repeat their orders. The people want change and they do not 
wit t ! en 1 surplus has bee want a tire to last for 10,000 to 12,000 miles. It is the trend of 
ile Dp the times. 
Dis ' is the upward swing in business has >]. .. j c 
. ; good ipware swing m Dusan as acct Radio Telephone Plant in Akron 
erated sales of all lin e campaign for fall business in boot = ba hg a ‘ 
a , ; “hee As predicted, stoci [he Avalon Rubber Co.’s plant at Barberton will be used for 
and = shnoc ine i een most Satistactory Ss prec ted, Stocks . . . , 
a rar ; , , the manufacture of radio telephone instruments and parts by a 
were umparatively ik al the dealers throughout the country , ene . + gs : 
aad ; , i ae a a9 1 The 1 company which will be headed, according to present indications, 
purchased more go s tor stock tNnar was e ected. ie iong : Ze . - 
: , ee by Clyde Alvis of the Akron News Co. 
rainy spring did duce stocks of rubber footwear. Drug oe. 3 . : 
, , ' , The sale to the new owners was confirmed early in June by the 
gists’ sundries show me increase in demand, but the upward , Rat : ‘ . , 
eae : : ree aon oll . Federal District Court and possession was taken at once. The 
Swing 1s 1 vet as large as tha t other rubber goods. , a a ». 6 ae.6 . 
purchase price was $28,500. The liabilities of the Avalon com- 
Cheaper Tires at Lower Prices pany amounted to approximately $35,000 
The company had been in receivership for home than six 
Although not one single out and out statement is available, it months and in bankruptcy for a month prior to the confirmation 


is nevertheless apparent that the tire industry has started to make 


heaper tires at lower prices 
business, the efforts of tire 


Since the inception of the automobil 


manufacturers have been directed towards making the best possible 
of 3,000 miles was guaranteed to the con 
4,000 and this continued to 


guaranteed last year and it is esti- 


tire. In 1910 a mileage 


sumer, in 1916 this ranty rose to 


Ud 


increase until 7,500 miles were 


mated now that the average tire will give 8,000 miles of service. 

But the signs are now clear that the manufacturers have realized 
that they have made tires too good, and as a result a large amount 
of factory space continues to create overhead expenses without any 
chance for earning To overcome this, cheaper tires will be made 
The price will continue to go down on these tires and the repeat 


orders will be more 1 


The 


ry space 


number of tires made will be 
utilized, and although 


1umerous 
larger, the available fa will be 
be smaller, the aggregate profits will 
be larger. 


Strange as it may seem, it is apparent that the “ovp” manu fac- 


turers who introduced cheap tires with a low mileage return have 
to some extent converted the other manufacturers to their views 
The “gyp” manufacturers have created a demand which the legiti- 


mate manufacturers are now going to supply. 


Although the trend seems radical now in the tire business, it is 
only the course which has been followed in other lines for gen- 
erations. Not many decades ago the cobbler made shoes as good 


Then the 


shoe 


as he knew how to make them. Quality was his aim. 


manufacturer entered 
Today shoe which are offered for 


m the quality our grandfathers wore. 


shoe the field with a machine-made 
satisfaction, al- 
though they are far fr The 


been the case with furniture, clothing, food, and in almost 


sale give 
same has 
for that reason the move- 


lc »0ked 


every line the same story is apparent; 


ment in the tire business is not to be upon as radical, 


although it is revolutionary. 

Recently several companies placed upon the market tires which 
‘ontained less rubber, less fabric and were the result of less labor 
The tires would give satis- 
was not as 


Other companies 


standard lines 
stated, but the 


former 


than those of 
the manufacturers statement 
strong as that 
followed the 
which has placed similar tires upon the market has experienced 


faction, 


regarding the older lines. 


he leader 


made 


example of t Each one of the companies 


a remarkable increase in business in these lines 
The 
get less 
The action is the 


consumer knows he is paying less money, he expects to 


service, but nevertheless he is choosing the cheaper tire 


as must have been the case when years ago 


samme 


of the sale. The plant has not been in production for more than 
a year. 

The company intends a combination of rubber in 
making parts of the proposed new The parts 


made of hard rubber or other materials now used in 


new using 
radio telephone. 
will not be 


their manufacture. 
Zine Oxide Plant May Locate in Akron 

The International Lead Co., a subsidiary of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., will probably build a plant in Akron and supply 
a new zinc oxide to the rubber industry. Officials of the com- 
pany refused to confirm this, but it is reported that tentative con- 
tracts have been made for the new product. It is said that the 
first unit of the proposed plant will cost in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000. 

Firestone Reports Optimistic 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has increased factory wages 
and office salaries 10 per cent, prompted by the belief of President 
Firestone that the men should share in the new prosperity just 
as the workers took their cuts and reductions during the period 
of depression. The increase led to a general revision of rubber 
wages in Akron. 

The original Firestone plant site, on 
pany was started more than twenty years ago, is for sale, and the 


which the present com- 
company is now making preparations to move into the new steel 
products building, which has been completed for more than a year. 

Earnings for the first six months of the Firestone fiscal year 
amounted to more than $2,500,000. Quarterly dividends on the 


outstanding preferred stock have been easily earned. 
Goodrich on an Eight-Hour Basis 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. returned to what may be correctly 
called an 8-hour day basis during the past month, but officials of 
the company cautioned against the use of “Eight-Hour Day” in 
connection with the change. During the past year production has 
been spasmodic in various lines and a steady working schedule 
was impossible. In some departments longer days were required 
at certain times, while in others the shifts could be shortened. 

The expected increase in demand not only for tires from con- 
sumers, but in mechanical goods, boot and shoe lines and some 
increase in druggists’ sundries, has now brought production to a 
more normal point and made the equalization of shifts possible. 
Production at present is above 20,000 tires a day, while other 


departments have speeded up production. The company has not 





we orl 
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taken on any original equipment business, and for that reason is 
one of the companies whose production schedule may be expected 
to be maintained until fall 
Goodyear Activities 

Announcement regarding a new eight-wheel bus, production of 
the 45,000,000th pneumatic automobile tire, development of new 
uses for kite balloons and gradually increasing production were 
the outstanding features of the past month at the Goodyear plant. 

Production is now 26,000 tires a day, of which more than half 
are cords. More than 3,000 tires of the new cross rib cord line, 











William Stephens, General Superintendent, Starting the First Ply 





Meyer & Brown, Inc., crude rubber importer 347 Madison 
avenue, New York, N. Y., has opened offices at 318 Metropolitan 
Building, Akron, Ohio., with E. M. Salsberg in charge. 

L. A. McQueen, formerly assistant to E. D. Gibbs, director of 
the advertising department of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has been recently made head of this company’s newly created 
sales promotion department. All communications with regard to 
advertising should continue to be directed to the advertising de- 
partment. 

More than $1,000,000 worth of tires were contained in a single 

} 


recent shipment by The B. F. Goodrich Co. to Australia. The 





The Forty-Five-Millionth Pneumatic Tire Produced by Goodyear 


Impressive Ceremonies Attended the Building of the 45,000,000th Tire at the Akron Factory of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


which sells for 20 per cent below the standard list, are now being 
manufactured daily. 

More than 900 students took the various courses offered by 
Goodyear Industrial University during the past year and present 
indications are that more than 2,000 students will be registered 
in the school with the opening of the fall term in September. 

James Scott, formerly in the labor department of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., has been named assistant to Hugh Allen, head 
of the publicity department. 

Frank K. Espenhain, for the past year head of the export de- 
partment of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has succeeded H. 
H. Springford as assistant to president E. G. Wilmer of the Good- 
year company. Mr. Espenhain is succeeded by A. G. Cameron. 


Akron Notes 


H. J. Vance, of The B. F, Goodrich Co., has been succeeded as 
president of the Akron Engineering Society by L. G. Tighe, of 
the Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. continues to receive wide pub- 
licity through its newspaper department by which advertising is 
placed directly with newspapers without the use of advertising 
agencies. Mark L. Felber has explained the operations of the de- 
partment before a number of press associations recently. Mr. 
Felber was former editor of the Akron Press. 


The Franz Foundry & Machine Co. announces that a large part 
of the stock offered to obtain capital for expansion has been sold 
and that the past month was one of the largest in the production 
history of the company. Temporary buildings are being utilized 
to meet demands. 

The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co. is manufacturing the new 
cushion tire placed on the market by the Brubaker Tire & Rubber 
Co. William Brubaker of the Akron Gear & Engineering Co. is 
head of the new company. 


shipment was the largest ever made to that continent by any Akron 
rubber company as far as can be learned. 


The Amazon Rubber Co. announces that production has been 
trebled during the past two months and that capacity has been 
reached. The reason for the sudden increase in business on the 
part of this company, which was reorganized last year, is at- 
tributed to the popularity of the new low priced cord tire which 
the company recently placed on the market. 


Garrett H. Barnes, of Roslindale, Massachusetts, who was grad- 
uated in June from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has been awarded the Goodyear rubber fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Akron. He will take up his studies in the Akron uni- 
versity next fall according to present plans. The municipal 
University of Akron is the only university in the United States 
which gives a course in rubber chemistry. 


H. M. Bacon, formerly with The B. F. Goodrich Co., and more 
recently with The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., has been made a 
special sales representative of the Goodrich company. 

The Miller Rubber Co. passed the preferred dividend due June 1, 
which it was generally expected would be paid. It is now be- 
lieved that resumption of the dividend payments will be started 
with the quarterly payment due September 1. 

Miller sales representatives attended at the factory during the 
month the first general convention which has been held for several 
years. The general tone of reports given by the field men was 
optimistic, 

The National Sulphur Co., Akron, will be ready to start pro- 
duction within the next month, according to present indications. 


A. G. Cameron, who for almost ten years has been connected 
with The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has been 
recently appointed manager of this organization’s export company. 
Mr. Cameron, during his period of service, has been successively 
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popular. 


R. E, 


Cowden, 


receiver of The Master Tire & Rul 





m Care Mallas and St. Louis branches, later becoming Dayton, Ohio, reports that the company is in excellent condition 
— “s u \ : expor Se ind final xport and may be returned to the stockholders. Officials claim that the 
—— a tof ‘ it the ti is present’ improved outlook has justified the appointment of the following 
AppOssees district managers: B. B. Morris for western Ohio and southern 
Cleveland Mi higan ; F. C. Stetson for the New England states; A. Hol- 
mb for Oklahoma and Texas, with headquartets at 711 West 
S ears engag er work, 19th street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; and M. W. Miller for 
S lepartn t ) i turing vestern Virginia, with headquarters at Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
( H \ ell W. B. Ruston, who originally organized the company, and was 
é \ \ W resident and general manager until the appointment of the re- 
i ma \\ thie ) g ver, is now director of sales. 
The Tuscora Rubber Co., New Philadelphia, Ohio, manufacturer 
— ' FOO EAN SNM Sercel f “Tuscora” tires and tu is now in full operation under the 
Chicag Rates : . d rs, has direction of the receivers, C. C. Adams and H J. Krantz, who 
oh ee Lave “tae ivenue and ¢jaim that present conditions are most encouraging. The newly 
" ae ee Te Sos a —s appointed officers are as follows: Norman Senhauser, president; 
Ohio Notes ( J Pfau, vice pre sident; and C. |] Kreiter, se cretary and treas 
irer. Directors include Joseph Hrabak, T. B. Stroup, W. C 
a 7 ’ “7 — * is Immel, and Alvin Marsh. 
mat , i‘ 7 ts whi 
nd s dg The cers — —— 
‘ é ] S. Will resident; Fred J. Wilso1 P P 
vice il ma ind Wendell Herbruck, sec Progressive Rubber Machinery Company 
reta and t assiaad The Banner Machine Co., Columbiana, Ohio, has a complete 
Che Seib gk ‘ Barbert s increased production and up-to-date plant devoted exclusively to the production of 
al s ry net earnings, a rding to current re equipment and supplies for rubber factories. It is well located 
ports. S MM vere said yanking circles to amount . this purpose, being situated on the main line of the P. F. W. 
to a $450,000, and earnings in the neigl od & C. Railway, about equally distant from Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
of $80,000 and Akron. The present plant consists of a machine shop 270 by 
rl 2 a ( Barbertor inces_ that d 130 feet, a foundry 210 by 100 feet and a two-story pattern shop 
‘aun wl , i g in the druggists’ sundries de 48 by 40 feet, all of brick and heavy timber construction, arranged 
p ; it this tim the v Jruggists nd equipped so that production costs are reduced to the minimum 
Plant of The Banner Machine Co., Columbiana, Ohio 
are ordering for replacement but continue to buy on a small scale The principal products are molds, cores and equipment for both 
which, when sufficiently prolonged, produces the same amount of cord and fabric tires, fabric driers, tire building machines, roller 
business as larger orders coming at one time. bearing tire stands, tube wrapping lathes, tube removing machines, 
= , . paper wrapping machines, bead trimmers, cord fabric impreg- 
The Excel Rubber C Wadsworth, Ohio, has been rescued : : 
; nators, tire section cutters, rag wrapping machines, washers, mold 
from receivership and is now in production under the presidency ‘ ; . : ce eer aie 
; ? ; é he ; trucks and a complete line of hose making machinery. 
of Fred Falk, with a new line of ladies’ belts which is proving 


The 


H. Grove, president and general 
Mr. Grove, 


present officers are: F. 
manager; and F. T. 


o invented and perfected most of the special machinery now 


Coyle, secretary and treasurer. 
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being manufactured by the company, has had a wide and varied 
experience in both the rubber and machinery business and has 


had active charge of the company since its origin. 


While business for the past year has been slack at times, the 


steadily increasing demand for new and improved machinery has 
kept the plant in continuous operation, and all indications are 


favorable for a very good business the coming year. 


\ Promising Young Mechanical Engineer 

Criss Weston Franz, second vice-president of the Franz Foundry 
& Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, and one of the most promising 
young rubber machinery men, is 
a native of the “Rubber City,” 
where he was born April 22 


He received his educa- 





tion at Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, New Hampshire, and the 
Sheffield Engineering School at 
\ 


During his vacations he was 
associated with the Williams 
loundry & Machine Co., Akron, 
Ohio, of which his father, who 
is now president of the Franz 
Foundry & Machine Co., was then 
secretary-treasurer. His experi 
ence with this well known firm 





brought him into intimate rela- 


Criss W. Franz 


ing trade and its machinery requirements. 


tion with the rubber manufactur- 


When the Franz Foundry & Machine Co. was organized by his 
father, following the change in control of the Williams company in 
1918, Mr. Franz became vice-president, which position he now 
holds. He left Yale in December, 1917, to enter the World War 
where he gave a good account of himself as an ensign in the Naval 
Reserve Flying Corps. 

Mr. Franz is popular in social as well as rubber circles, and is 
a member of the Yale Club, St. Anthony Club and Portage Coun- 


try Club. 


The Rubber Trade in the Midwest 
Midwest Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 

The regular monthly meeting and luncheon of the Midwest 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association was held June 13 at the Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, Illinois, with W. W. Wuchter, president, pre- 
siding. 

The principal speaker was Frank T, Bentley, traffic manager of 
the Illinois Steel Co., who spoke on transportation. He predicts 
that the fall revival of business will probably cause a car shortage 
as in 1920 and in that case dependence for relief must be in 
motor trucks. Mr. Bentley questioned whether the proposed 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway will prove of great benefit 
to the Middle West or the United States as a whole because of 
severe winter conditions at Montreal during four or five months 
of the year. Transportation over good motor roads is a most 
promising future development in the movement of merchandise and 
supplies. 

O. C. Diehl, of the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Michigan, gave 
a short talk on the manufacture of certain compounding ingre- 
dients for rubber work. 

Following the luncheon a number of manufacturers expressed 
their views of the tire industry in the future. It was suggested 
that cooperative selling of tires similar to the cooperative selling 
organizations among farmers would enable small manufacturers 
to compete with the larger companies. Those present generally 


were optimistic and predicted a large volume of tire sales to the 
consumer in the near future, and reported operations at good 
capacity at the present time. 

Fabric men present stated that in view of the strong position 
of cotton, there is more confidence in cotton fabrics, and at today’s 
prices they are a good investment. They also stated that tire 
manufacturers are busier now than in the past, and predicted that 
if the popularity of cord tires continues to grow, there will soon 
be twice as many cord as fabric tires made. 

Owing to the fact that tire manufacturers are very busy and 
to approaching warm weather, the July meeting is postponed. 


The next meeting will be held August 8, 1922 
Chicago 


The Better Tires Co., mail order jo er of tires and accese 
sories, with offices at 2023-2029 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, reports that George O. Smith amd J. N. Levick have 
oined its advertising forces. Both were formerly with Sears- 
Roebuck & Co. Mr. Levick having been chief of the layout divi- 
sion of the advertising department, will serve in a similar capacity 
in his new connection 

\. Daigger & Co., 54 West Kinzie street, Chicago, Illinois, 
dealer in rubber chemicals, colors, and oils, reports an increasing 
demand for oxide colors. Another salesman, J. B. Phillips, has 
been employed to take care of the company’s trade throughout the 
West. A. Daigger & Co. is the sole representative and distributer 
for the Lookout Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of oxide colors. 

The Lincoln Highway Tire & Rubber Co., 1339 South Michigan 
ivenue, Chicago, Illinois, will soon have ready for delivery a 
new tire, to be known as the “Lincoln Highway Cord.” R. H. 
Saunter is sales manager. 

\n organization formerly known as the Union Rubber Works 
was incorporated some weeks ago under the name of the Harlem 
Rubber Co., 1652 North Kostner avenue, Chicago, Illinois, capi- 
talized at $10,000, with the following directors: George C. Sie- 
bert, Joseph A. Netzel, and Louise R. Netzel. The company 
will manufacture and sell rubber products 

The Hydro-United Tire Co., Pottstown, Pennsylvania, has ap- 
ited William F, Hedges manager of its branch at 1051 West 


point 
35th street, Chicago, Illinois. From that office the territory from 


Ohio to the Pacific Coast will be handled. The company main- 


tains another branch at San Francisco, California 


Michigan 


The Marine Rubber Corporation has taken over the concern 
formerly known as the Ludington Rubber Co., moving the plant 
from Ludington, Michigan, to Sparta, near Grand Rapids, Mich 
igan. The company’s tire, originally sold under the name of the 
“Ludington Armored,” was renamed the “Marfne Armored” and 
was described in our April issue. Officers of the new organiza- 
tion, which succeeds the earlier company, are A. H. Gruber, 
president; A. W. Newberg, vice-president; Fred Newberg, secre- 
tary; and Emil Newberg, treasurer. 

According to a statement made by officials of the Grand Rapids 
Tire & Rubber Corporation, Grand Rapids, Michigan, the “Cor- 
duroy Cords” manufactured by this concern are now handled in 
every state in the Union, this distribution having been accom- 
plished since July 1 of last year. “Corduroy Cords” are said to 


be rut-proof, having a special corrugated sidewall protection. 


1 
I 


Harry D. Kline is advertising manager of this corporation. 

The present property, valued at $75,000, of the Aero-Cushion 
Inner Tire & Rubber Co., Saginaw, Michigan, is to be sold, as 
not adapted to the company’s requirements, and a new building 
is to be erected, costing approximately $40,000. Although plans 
are not yet completed, the structure will probably be one story in 
height and thoroughly modern in construction and equipment. 
J. J. O’Shaughnessy is general manager 
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Wisconsin Werner was recently elected general manager of the Sioux City 
oe ee ee Tire & Manufacturing Co., Sioux City, Iowa, and will, therefore, 
plant capacity ximately 630 tires daily, about 40 per cent operate it once both factories whose combined daily capacity is 
ot ties iin on Se aot alia ls ak dE nll Gia 1,500 tires and 1,500 tubes. 
business is £ listributers [he officers include —— 
Edward Yock lent J ) Brotka, ce president ; r. W _ - n ‘ 
ite dentieeins watt Cline 5 Mell. Gaekeie The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 
Reorganization of Racine Auto Tire Co Manufactured Goods 
Optimism is generally expected to prevail more or less con- 
' = ' : ; on a \uto -™ —_ ow —_ tinuously on the Pacific Coast, and not without good reason 
ounedomese , 2 ee oe ee wee Sone Ihe population relatively is growing faster than that of the 
; - " ; ee ," “ pu é : . - a ag East, South, North, or Midwest; natural resources are practically 
ee , unlimited; capital finds even legal interest rates much higher and 
ae . a \kr ee oe ndustrial profits generally much better than elsewhere; labor 
yng ' : ' ; es a = man es are decidedly fewer and less acute; help is abundant; 
iH W 1 che ie goceain yor ind a foreign market across the Pacific holds a lure of vast 
i ( J { Lawrence cha PS ca — ° . e ° . 
nin YH Si oR. ae [he sharp cut in the prices of smaller size tires has had a de- 
—_ ’ ; \\ os ie ee xe cided effect on the irregular dealings of “gyps,” and further price 
> ori ’ W. Bate, F. K : uts will e _unnecessary, it is claimed. Regular dealers remark 
i notable jump in sales of standard tires and a growing scarcity 
Midwestern Notes f seconds and tires were buffed-off brands. Antomobile registra- 
tion is steadily growing on the Coast. For the first four months 
a irris, V1 resident in charge of sales of the Ardmor« »§ 1921 in California the number of motor vehicles registered 
Akron Tire & R ( \rdmore, Oklahoma, began his rubber as 30,262; for the first four months of 1922 the number was 
reer with the American Hand 43.325. Of the increase of 13,063, just 12,000 were passenger cars. 
Sewed Shoe Co., Omaha, Nebraska, The demand for rubber accessories, repair stocks, etc., is 
which was afterward taken over  jncreasing and vulcanizers are getting busy again. 
y the United States Rubber Co. Considerable rubber belting in the larger sizes has been sold 


became interested in the 


tire business and later was ap- 
pointed in charge of sales of the 
\. J. Stephens Rubber Co., Kansas 
City, Missouri, distributer of tires 


ind tubes and manufacturer of tire 
accessoric 5 

1920, Mr. Harris 
the Ard- 
more-Akron Tire & Rubber Co. as 
sales May 1 of 
the present year was elected vice- 
He 
is well known throughout the Mis- 


In November, 


became associated with 


manager, and on 





president in charge of sales 


J. E. Harris 


sissippi Valley and now has associ- 
ated with him W. B. Pifer, one 


of the best tire lesmen in that territory 


Osman Shaw, R. T. Cooke, and Sir Henry Hollingdrake, man- 
aging directors of Francis Shaw & Co., Limited, Manchester, 
England, recently visited, as European representatives, the plant 


of the 
part of 


Hunter Dry Indianapolis, Indiana. The visit is 
a plan for introducing in England, on the Continent, and 
on the plantations, th funter system of drying and processing 


P, R. McCampbell 


rubber vice-president of the Hunter com- 
pany, who has be pervising the installation of such equipment 
in | ype, has ently returned to this country 
The Overland Tire & Rubber ( Omaha, Nebraska, reports 
encouraging ects 1922. The daily production of ap 
roximat 600 5 500 tubes has been recently increased, 
900 tires a da v being manufactured, while the two daily nine- 
hour shifts ha eplaced by three eight-hour shifts 
The Rubbs -roducts Manufacturing Corporation, Fourth and 
Central streets, K City, Kansas, has been succeeded by the 
Rubber Manufacturing rporation, which, under the presidency 
of P. E. Werne l carr n the business of the earlier organ- 
ization. The new neer! upitalized at $500,000, will at once 
begin th stalla dditional equipment in order to increase 
the present product to 1,000 tires and 1,000 tubes a day. Mr 


ager of the 


dealers estimating the increase at 
There is an increasing de- 
Balata, 
it is claimed by some, stands up better in cyaniding and similar 
than However cement makers and general 
contractors prefer rubber conveyor belt to leather or plain web 
belting 

A good demand for plumbers’ rubber sundries and general 
mechanical rubber goods was reported during the past month, due 
to the erection of numerous hotels, apartment houses, etc.; and 
local factories and branch houses report a large number of ad- 
Greater activity than ever in the 
petreleum industry accounts for some good sales of late in suc- 
tion and discharge hose. 

There has been a 30 per cent increase over the spring of 1921 
in orders for rubber footwear of nearly all the varieties, de- 
The Coast has had a 
backward spring with an unusual amount of rain. Retail 
dealers were caught so short that they offered a premium on 
goods, and eastern footwear concerns had little trouble in urging 
the retailers to stock up more liberally. 


lately in the coast section, 
20 per cent over that of a year ago. 
mand for balata belting, especially in mining operations. 
rubber. 


acid work 


vance orders on garden hose. 


liveries of which will begin in September. 
very 


Los Angeles and Vicinity 
The Angelus Heel & 1417 North Maia street, 
Los Angeles, is very busy working on hard rubber parts for radio 
telephone 


Rubber Co., 


apparatus. 
Business is reported exceptionally good, too, in the company’s 


staple line of heels, and a good trade is also being done in soft 
ruhher 


yer specialties. 


Six more salesmen have been added to the United States 


Rubber Co.’s Los Angeles branch, and plans have been made for 
a more extended selling campaign in all departments. J. B. 
branch manager, has also been working out with the man- 
San Diego branch plans along the same lines. The 
United States company will take an active part in the big Los 
Angeles trade exposition early in the fall. 

The United States Compression Inner Tube Co. has finished 


the construction of its factory at Burbank, Los Angeles County, 


Magee, 
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California, and the greater part of its mechanical equipment has 
been ordered. Plans are being made for production within about 
ninety days, and for the operation of the California factory in 
conjunction with the company’s other plants in Pennsylvania and 
Oklahoma. 

The E. M. Smith Co., 618 Clarence street, Los Angeles, is one 
of the very busy rubber concerns on the Pacific Coast. It 
recently erected an additional mill on the opposite side of the 
street, and installed two new 60-inch mills and one 48-inch mill, 
in addition to eight more hydraulic presses. It is operating at 


large quantity of transmission 


pump valves, auto brake lining, 


capacity and is turning out a 
belting, sheet and rod packing, 
etc. The company also controls the West Coast Asbestos Co.'s 
mills at Downey, California, a new concern said to be the largest 
of its kind in the West. 

Oil field supplies are running strong at the plant of the West 
American Rubber Co., 400 North avenue 19, Los Angeles, the 
products including rotary drill hose, dredging sleeves, well pack- 
ers, pipe rings, pump valves, and piston, rod, and sheet packing, as 
well as a general line of mechanicals, besides rubber heels and 
several specialties. 

Elmer S. Firestone, general manager of the Los Angeles 
branch of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., who recently returned 
from the international conference of over 600 of the company’s 
sales managers at Akron, reports that the Los Angeles branch 
led all other branches in the United States in sales of tires of 
Mr. Firestone has also been studying trade conditions 
3usiness is boom- 


all sizes. 
at first hand in Arizona and Imperial Valley. 
ing, he says. 

Thomas H. Thropp, president and general manager of the Hen- 
drie Rubber Tire Co., Torrence, California, is meeting with suc- 
cess in the operation of the factory. The company is now produc- 
ing 150 tires and the same number of tubes daily, and a night 
force will soon be employed. 

The J. B. Reilly Rubber Co., 2432-2434 E. 56th Los 
Angeles, specializing solely in “Mission” red inner tubes, began 
production in June, and expects within a few weeks to be run- 
ning on full capacity of 1,200 tubes a day. The new equipment 
recently installed has already proved its value in cutting down 
production cost while improving the quality of the goods. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of California celebrated 
on June 14 the second anniversary of the opening of the Los An- 
geles plant. Incidentally the company produced its 1,124,697th 
casing and its 1,263,421lst tube on the same day. H. E. Blythe, 
factory superintendent, entertained at luncheon the men who built 
the tire, with C. L. Young, of the Goodyear Textile Mills and 
members of the factory council and sales force. The company 
built its first tire June 14, 1920. On June 14, 1921, it had built 
344,279 tires, 


street, 


San Francisco 


The New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front street, New York, N. Y., 
now has sales offices in San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
New York, and Chicago. The most recent of these will be 
known as the New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., Merchants Exchange 
Building, San Francisco, California. R. Hursh is district sales 
manager. Stocks will be carried at the Haslett warehouse, 228 
Pine street, San Francisco, and the Santa Fe warehouse, 300 
Avery street, Los Angeles, California. 


Officials of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., 245 West 55th street, 
New York, N. Y., announce that Tom H. Wilkinson has been 
recently appointed the Pacific Coast representative of their or- 
ganization. Mr. Wilkinson has for a number of years been con- 
nected with the United States Rubber Co, 


The Keaton Tire & Rubber Co., San Francisco, is operating at 
practically full capacity. The company is discontinuing its re- 


tail service, and is turning over customer business in tires, tubes, 
rims and rim parts to a selected number of dealers. 

General manager Powell of the San Francisco branch of The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. finds a gratifying growth in 
general sales on the coast over June, 1921, according to reports 
Tires and mechanicals 


very 


from all the company’s branch houses. 
are holding up particularly well. 

on full time and production much 
is the report from the 
and hose are 


Every department working 
the same period a 
Mills, San 


running particularly strong. 


ahead of year ago, 


Pioneer Rubber Francisco. Belting 


India Tire & Rubber Co. is at 455 
California, direction of 


An important branch of the 


Second street, San Francisco, under the 


F. L. Ryan. 


Southwestern Notes 


Although the latest government reports show the cotton crop 
in Southern California to be 84 per cent of normal, with a cor- 
responding increase in Arizona and in upper Mexican territory, 
southwestern cotton men declare that the average is really higher 
and that the crop this year will be abundant, especially as the 
Southwest enjoys comparative immunity from insect pests and 
has a long, dry growing season. With the considerable increase 
in planting this year, due to a general improvement in world 
cotton prices, it is believed that the 1922 southwest cotton crop 
will be double that of 1921. Growers of Pima long staple cotton 
are confident of getting a higher average price than now cur- 
rent, and are much encouraged by reports that the competitive 
crop in Egypt is far below normal and that the prospects for 
increasing world-wide demand are exceptionally good. Banks 
too, are taking a more favorable view and are lending freely on 
cotton collateral that was ignored a year ago. 

Cotton experts are following with much interest an experimen- 
tal planting of Meade cotton—with a fiber 1 11/16 inches long 
and rivalling Sea Island in quality—in Imperial Valley, Southern 
California. The farthest west in which this new variety of Up- 
land type has been grown successfully thus far has been in north- 
eastern Texas, but cotton men believe that conditions for its 
growth are just as favorable in the extreme southwest as in the 
Lone Star State. 


Northwestern Notes 
Oregon 


The Cassidy Tire Co., Portland, Oregon, headed by George K. 
Cassidy, has recently become distributer for The India Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

To promote better feeling and understanding, dealers in tubes 
and casings in Portland, Oregon, have organized the Portland 
Tire Dealers’ Association and may soon become affiliated with 
the National Tire Dealers’ Association. The officers are: pres- 
ident, Jack Fletcher, Fletcher & James; vice-president, A. L. 
Steele, Western Tire Sales Co.; secretary-treasurer, Martin F. 
Swift, Howell-Swift Tire Co.; the directors are the officers and 
George K. Cassidy, Cassidy Tire Co.; W. L. Powell, General 
Tire Co.; Seth Leavens, Leavens-Howard Co.; J. C. Burch, 
Pacific Tire & Supply Co. 

The Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin, has opened a 
general warehouse at 428 Flanders street, Portland, Oregon. The 
company reports a considerable increase in business on the coast 
section in the past year. 

Washington 

The large business of the General Tire & Rubber Co., Seattle 
has been taken over by the Sutherland Co., dealers in tires, tubes, 
automobile accessories, and miscellaneous rubber goods. 

The Occident Rubber Co., with offices and plant at Beverly 
Park, Everett, Washington, is now in operation and producing: 
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ard rubble good In the near future tires will 
be id ed < 
The la & Spoka Washington, is now 
producing a 70 1 nd tubes a day at its plant, which has 
a 24-hour t fi 500 tires and tubes An excellent outlook 
for fut d . G. Richards, president 
f the d t the Qua aug Ru er 
( Nort | Massa isetts 
President Canadian Consolidated Company 
Woilhar \ ele president of the Canadian 
( 1 ted R { imited, 1s a native Canadian who in 
Sams s wat 
ipward, step i ta 
tory p | bf ( | ida > 
greates mpa 
B in We k ) 10, in 
1882, he was edu miblic 
scl » | 1 d t \ 
legiate t c 
was gradua A) I i 
ea e ¢ 
Imype la I i \ i 
k ‘ i A) int A 
similar p udia 
Rubber ( " mited 
Cw i d 
paymaste tant 
Rubber | 1910 and W. A. Eden 
chr i in 1913 
In 1915 é ter t f the company, in 1919 vice 
esident \ preset ar president, succeeding 
Charles Seg me chairman of the ard. Since 1919 
he has been pres ynadian Consolidated Felt Co., Lim 
ited, and is 1 resident of the Rubber Association of Canada 
He belongs Masonic bodies and is a member of the 
Country Club of Montreal, the Canadian Club, Canadian Manu- 
facturers Ass t1o1 nd Montreal Board of Trade 
Mr. Eden 1s ilar with his associates and many friends whx 
know and appreciat ibility genial sincerity honesty and 
earnestness of 
Canadian Notes 
Work will be resumed on the construction of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co.’s tire factory at Hamilton, Ontario, which was 
suspended at the end of the last peak period in the industry. The 
new plant will have a capacity of 3,000 tires a day and will give 


Firestone a total daily than 30,000 tires. It is 
reported that the new plant will be in operation before fall An 


made to 


apacity tf more 


offering of $1,500,000 of 7 per cent bonds has been 


finance the Canadian plant 
shift, the 


Canada, 


a double 
Ontario, 


is still busy with 


perating at capacity and working 
Belleville, 


that it 


Although 
Tire & 


- ‘ er” otter 


manufacturer of “Tig tires 


Tiger Rubl Limited 


unfilled orders 
SAFETY COUNCIL TO HOLD ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


NATIONAI 


The Annual Conference of the National Safety Council will be 
held August 28-31 at Detroit, Michigan, and a program of much 
interest third 


of the conference the Rubber Section will hold a special session, 


has been prepared During the second and days 





which will undoubtedly attract many connected with the industry 
Those in charg f the Rubber Section include: chairman, H 
T. Martin. The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts ; 





Horan, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mas- 
Beck, United States Rubber Co., 


vice-chairman, C. F. 





sachusetts; and secretary, E. W, 


New York, N. Y. 


Interesting Letters from Our Readers 
Facts About I. R. W. Publicity 


EDITOR 
SIR 


To THI 
Some months ago you published in your valuable 
Duplex 


DEAR 


illustration and description of the “Rogers 


Heel.” 


\lthough the article occupied a very small space, and was not 


paper an 


Revolving 


at all conspicuous, we received letters from about every section 


United 


pairs of heels, 


of the States, and many from foreign countries asking 


or sample and if selling agencies were obtainable. 
We take the liberty of advising you of these facts, as we were 

astonished at the results obtained from so small an announcement. 

Tut RUBBER Co 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ROGERS 


Flue Gas Practical for Preventing Spreader Fires and 
for Solvent Recovery 


To THE EpiTor: 

Dear Sik: We have noted with interest the letter signed “In- 
quiret n the use of carbon dioxide acid gas for spreader fires, 
ind the answer by “Expert,” in the January 1 number of THE 

\ Rupper Wor 

lt may be of interest to “Inquirer” to know that this corpora- 

tion s had recovery plants in operation for over four years in 

impregnating and spreading equipment, with 
entire absence of fires and explosions. This has been possible by 
the use of flue gas as an atmosphere into which the solvent 
evaporates, which, of course, necessitates enclosing the impreg- 
nating or spreading equipment in a cover which is practically 


gas-tight. The flue gas is simply and cheaply produced by burn- 


ing the coke in a small oven. After washing, cleaning and drying, 


the gas is piped to the hood enclosing the solvent-using equipment, 
through which it passes counter-currently to the fabric undergoing 
treatment, leaving the equipment containing 30 per cent or 40 
the 
non-explosive and non-inflammable, it can be handled for recovery 


per cent solvent. Since solvent-vapor-flue-gas mixture is 


Recovery is effected by simple condensation in 
The solvent thus recovered 


without danger. 
a surface condenser in most cases. 
for reuse without distillation. 


Lewis 


is available 


RECOVERY CORPORATION. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


During the week September 11-16 inclusive, and immediately 
following the fall meeting of the American Chemical Society, the 
Eighth National Exposition of Chemical Industries will be held 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y. Three full floors 
of the exhibition hall have already been taken and part of a 
fourth, and 350 exhibitors have already contracted for space. Raw 
materials, machinery and especially 
under consideration at this year’s session; many new articles will 


finished products will be 
be exhibited for the first time; and progress along many lines of 
The office of the managers, Charles 
Palace, 


manufacture will be noted. 
F. Roth and Fred W. Payne, is in the Grand Central 
Lexington avenue and Forty-sixth street, New York, N. Y., and 
any inquiries should be addressed to them there 


REPLETE WITH INFORMATION FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS—H.,. C, 


Parson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients,” also 


“Rubber Machinery.” 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


American Invasion of Europe 


RESUMABLY what one hears about the plans of American 
P business men to secure a firmer footing in European markets 

is based on fact, and it will be interesting to see the results 
It is understood that Americans are now ready to supply Europe 
with what it wants, in the form it wants it, instead of trying to 
sell what America wants Europe to have. 

The initial stages of the campaign seem to have been successful 
except in one respect, and this is with regard to the use of Ireland 
as a base of operations. The idea, I gather, was to establish on 
the Irish coast large distributing warehouses to be followed later 
factories for the assembling of parts and 


by the equipment of 


finishing off partly manufactured goods. The gaining of cheap 
labor and cheap transport was the attraction in this step, which 
defeated the Now, however, the 


political situation has caused this part of the 


also laws against importation. 
business scheme to 
be abandoned, at any rate for the present. 

All this 


included. As 


refers to generally in which rubber goods are 


goods 


\merican motor tires, I have no statistics 


regards 
to show whether or not their popularity in this country is equal 
to what it was in the war period when certain other foreign makes 
I hear, however, that the popular tire of the 
moment the Michelin Cable, though the fact that 


cable is French for cord and is not the English word does not 


were unobtainable 


seems to be 


seem to be generally known 

America keeps cheerily asserting that trade is improving day by 
day, though she still has large numbers of unemployed and keeps 
busy raising new protective barriers which the greatest optimist 
cannot pretend is a sign that the industry of the country is strong 
enough to face all comers on equal terms. According to Fordyce 
Jones, the Americans recognize that oversea markets for their tires 
will be absolutely necessary in a short time as they will be making 
in excess of their own requirements. It seems, then, that we are 
likely to witness a tug of war between America and France for 
British buyers who favor foreign tires. 


The Institution of Rubber Industry 


The last meeting of the session was held in London on May 
12, when Dr. Lothar E. Weber, of Boston, Massachusetts, read a 
paper on the practical uses of accelerators in the United States. 
He pointed out the important position to which organic accelera- 
tors have attained in the last six years in American works, an 
important statement being that though such a large number of 
different bodies have been put on the market there are really only 
a few which are used to a large extent. An interesting point 
brought out was the toxic effect of litharge upon most of the 
accelerators, and because litharge is so generally used in dry heat 
mixings accelerators are not used in the process of vulcanizatior. 

Unlike some of our English enthusiasts, Dr. Weber does not try 
to minimize the poisonous effect of such accelerators as aniline and 
hexamethylene tetramine 

“he fact that the guanidine derivatives have come into increased 
favor is due to some extent to their non-poisonous character, while 
paraphenylene diamine is so poisonous that, in the author’s opin- 
ion, it ought to be barred from rubber works. 

These remarks about toxicity should prove valuable to our man- 
ufacturers as they will be able to utilize the experience of the 
Americans without having to get at the facts for themselves, 
perhaps with disastrous consequence to the health of their work- 


men. In the case of the organic chlorine compounds which are 


now used under regulations, nothing was known about their toxic 
properties until the first inquests were held, and there is no law 
in England to compel a seller to investigate the properties of any 
new compound he may put upon the market. It appears to be part 
of the American manufacturer’s philosophy to help other people 
out of their difficulties, so no doubt these trials of accelerators, 
followed by publication of the results obtained, will come as a 
matter of course, 

On a date subsequent to the above lecture Dr. and Mrs. Weber 
and J. S. Lowman, from America, entertained at 
dinner in London by the Council of the Institution and Dr. Weber 


visitors were 
in the course of his speech emphasized the fact that secrecy among 
manufacturers is a thing of the past. Manufacturers in America, 
he said, are now able to call up a competitor and get detailed 
information on any point of technical interest. Large rubber fac- 
tories, it habit of 
periodical visits of inspection to other rubber factories, the result 


seems, are in the sending technical men on 
being that there are very few secrets if any in the United States. 

All this sounds very nice and brotherly, but I am afraid we are 
\merica, because if A 


still a long way behind is making certain 


rubber goods and things turn out wrong, the harassed foreman is 
not in a position to ring up B’s works in the same locality and 
request help to put things right. Perhaps Dr. Weber’s visit, which 
was so much enjoyed by the representatives of the British rubber 
trade, will be the stepping stone to its reversal of our past policy. 

The post of secretary to the institution, which has been vacant 
for a little time, has been filled by the appointment of W. F. V. 
Cox, a son of W. F. Cox, who is connected with Wm. Warne & 
Co., Limited. He proposes to apply himself assiduously to aug- 
menting the list of members, which is as yet by no means so large 
and representative as it no doubt will be in the near future. 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited 


The interesting announcement is made that Sir Eric Geddes 
has been appointed a director of the Dunlop Rubber Co., on the 
board of which another former railway expert, Sir Guy Granet, 
also sits. It is generally asserted that Sir Eric will shortly be 


appointed chairman on the departure of Mr. Szarvasy to America. 


Birsco Limited 


A new company, Birsco Limited, has been formed to take over 
the business of the British Indiarubber Sponge Co., Limited, 
worked by J. Carroll and A. Mallaby at Bradford, Yorkshire. 
The registered office of the new company will be at 27 Bridge 
street, Southampton, and R. D. and A. Comrie, of the firm of 
Alexander Comrie & Sons, of that town, are to be permanent 
directors. The capital is £10,000 in 9,000 ordinary shares of £1 
each and 20,000 deferred shares of 1s. each. Presumably the works 
will be continued at Bradford, being controlled by the new South- 
ampton interests. Mr. Mallaby is a rubber man of some versa- 
tility and a few years ago set himself to the test of evolving a 
rubber sponge when there was not so much knowledge available 
on the subject as there is today. Naturally the unburstable ball 
followed. 

Financial Notes 

Callender’s Cable & Construction Co., had a good year in 1921, 
largely due to the fact that important contracts had been secured 
before the slump in trade set in. The profit was £217,012, against 
£182,920 in 1920. The ordinary dividend is maintained at 15 per 
cent and £150,113 is carried forward against £108,101 the previous 
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year \t the meeting the chairman announced that althoug! 

















substantial bu s A done it is by no means of the 
volume of a year ag 1 the futur: depends a good deal upon 
effective inte greements being reached, their foreign 
trade being great in t c 

Siemens Bros., Limited, also an electrical concern, although pay- 
ing 10 per t on the linary shares howed considerable 
‘ t my le in the volume of orders received. 

J n& | imite 1 bad year and has disappointed 

ur dividend. Last year 12% per cent 

is paid, but t ngineering strike appears to have had a bad 
effect Ch £42,700, ag £98,400 After 
p rt i re \ £16,000. 
l AA nN i \\ s i t the 
ez I a sses iv¢ ree incurred, a 
reductio1 M re than 30 per cent d s not 
seem s ad making firms generally 
have shown such ¢g 1 returns during the trade depression that 
Johnson & Philliy ts have caused such surprise 

I lina inlop Rubber ( Limited, which 
have been stand t &s. ¢ ne time, rose to 9s. 6d. shortly 
after the S ic Geddes to the board. This 
epres { of £750,000, a large sum in itself, but 

rea t t s the dehcit of 8% millions sterling 
which it is foolish to suppose can be got rid of at once. The 
istif ise in price will depend upon what special! steps 
are to leal th the deficit. 

- ° 
The Rubber Trade in Europe 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
France 

The Société des Pneumatiques et Caoutchoucs Goodyear has 
been formed in Paris to manufacture and sell tires, rims, and all 
articles connected with the rubber industry. 

The Société Francaise de Joints et de Caoutchouc had been 
sequestered at the beginning of the war because of its Hungarian 


d’Electricité, having ac- 


shareholders, has control 


The Générale 
quired all the 
of the Société Le 


ownership Campagmic 


1 £ ol 
stock oO! the 


Hungarian 


Joint Francais, as it is now known. 


Strong protest is being made by those interested in the rubber 


industry in France against the proposal of M. Outrey for a tax 
of 2 francs per kilo on all foreign crude rubber imports. In 1919 
a measure to put a duty of 1.50 francs on foreign crude rubber, 
also put forward by M. Outrey, was rejected and it is expected 
1 not be successful. 


that the present proposal wil 


Germany 


The reports of different German concerns indicate extreme busi- 


activity, big turnovers and large dividends, sur- 


f prosperity which contrast forcibly with con- 


ness and factory 
prising evidence o 
ditions in many other countries 

business heads, however, assert that things are 





Many important 


really all wrong. There is nothing reliable or stable any more. 
The mark rises and falls a dozen times in as many days; prices 


1 articl 
time or quality; companies increase 


es change over night; goods are 


of raw and manufacture 


delivered without regard t 


their capital frequently, often doubling and sometimes trebling it 


within the year; increasing wages, strikes and new government 
ordinances are the order the day 
Soaring Prices 
Meanwhile prices continue to soar. A further 15 per cent has 


ibI ats and technical goods, while the Associa- 


been added to ru 
ation for Surgical Goods and Druggists’ 
higher prices after June 1 4 comparison of rubber and balata 
On August 27, 1921, first latex crépe was 

hard fine 


erc 
Sundries has announced 


prices is a revelation 


25 to 27 marks: ribbed smoked sheets 24 to 26 marks; 


Para 36-3714 marks; No. 1 balata sheet 120-130; and Panama and 
Colombia block balata 65-83 marks. On May 20, 1922, the quota- 
tions were: first latex crépe 100-110 marks; ribbed smoked sheet 
100-105 marks; hard fine Para 125-135 marks; No. 1 balata sheet 
425-475 marks; ta 175-335 marks. 
American cotton of the 
per kilo on April 21, 1922, and on 


marks per 





ye 
DIOCK Dalala i 


Panama and Colombia " 
“fully middling” grade was 115.40 marks 
May 19 it had risen to 147.20 
ape 

K1l0. 

Germany and Russia 


In looking for new markets, Germans naturally turn to their big 
next door neighbor, Russia, which in former times had been so 


good a customer. Rubber trade papers frequently discuss Rus- 
sian conditions and ways and means of getting a foothold there. 
\side from questions of payment, the great obstacle to trade be- 


tween the two countries is the lack of transportation facilities in 


Russia. Many industries are unable to distribute their goods 
where needed and therefore suffer from overproduction. On the 
other hand, despite the flood of paper currency there is no money 


with which to buy even daily necessities. 


Export and Import Duties 


The export duty on all rubber manufactures has been reduced 


from 6 to 2 per cent. Regenerated rubber is now duty free. A 
duty of 2 per cent is leviable on all imports except those appear- 
gutta percha, rubber and 


rubber and waste and old 


ing on the free list which includes 


balata, raw and refined; regenerated 


rubber, gutta percha and balata. 


New Goods 
Apparently Germany is not exempt from holdups, as Albert 
Ziegler, Giengen am Brenz, Wuirtemberg, has devised a weapon 
consisting of a rubber ball weighing about three-quarters of a 
pound and having a diameter of about 2 inches. This ball is 
attached to a leather strap and can easily be carried in the pocket. 
Bathing caps, hats, bibs, children’s pinafores, little hand-bags, 
serviettes, etc., are being made of thin sheet rubber in different 
colors and with decorations of colored flowers, stars, groups of 
children and animals. Pure rubber sheeting in brown, gray, pink 
and white, bound with fine white material and provided with loops 
for attaching to the edge of the bed, is also appearing on the 
market. 
Austria 
The “Semperit,” Oesterreich- Amerikan Aktien- 
gesellschaft, reports a gross business turnover for 1921 of 476,- 
708,871.01 kronen and net profits of 60,977,705.82 kronen. This 
together with 349,774.68 kronen carried forward from 1920 brings 
the total net profits to 61,327,480.50 kronen. The capital of the 
company at present is 50,000,000 kronen. The nominal value of 
the stock will be changed to 1000 kronen instead of 200 kronen. 


Gummiwerke, 


Russia 
Im-und Export states that a new rubber trust was formed in 
consists of the six factories in 
Russia. Of these, four are working, but two of the three Pro- 
wodnik factories are not operating. During the last three months 
of 1921 the output was 20 per cent, and during the first two months 
under the trust, 31 per cent of the output in 1916. Compared with 
1913 the output under trust management was 10 per cent in the 
case of footwear, 200 per cent in tires and 50 per cent in technical 
In February 8,700 persons were employed in the factories 
230 in that resumed 


January, 1922, and chief rubber 


goods 
that 
activities. 

At its formation the trust received cash, raw materials, and fuel 
to a value of 17,818,606 gold rubles. However, if the 1922 pro- 
carried out 27,558,740 gold rubles will be needed. 
for January, 1922, 606,473 gold 
(Value of a gold 


were working and those had not yet 


gram is to be 
So far the turnover has been: 
rubles; for February, 1,323,584 gold rubles. 
ruble is about $0.50.) 

At the present rate of production crude rubber stocks will last 
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5 months. The difficulty will be to get new supplies which must 
be paid for in gold rubles or in foreign currency. The trust had 
set aside a certain sum in gold for this purpose but this amount 
was cut to a third as the Soviet Government finally stated that 
it would pay in paper money only. 


Foreign Tariffs 

British Honduras 
The duty on chicle exported from British Honduras has been 
cents a pound by a recent ordinance, 
pro- 
through the 


decreased from 3 cents to 1 
April 22. 
in the Colony 


effective The new duty applies equally to chicle 


duced and to that shipped in transit 


\ olony. 


British India 





Revised customs duties of British India, effective April 1, 
1922, include the following: 
Duty 
Ne Names of Articles Per Va Per Cent 
18 Packing—engine and _ boiler—all per gross of 
SOND ce ccccevsccccssesnvesens es Ad valorem 15 
121 Pneumatic rubber tires and tubes 
for motor cars, motor lorries, 
motor cycles, motor scooters, bi- . 
cycles and tricycles.”....ccccee  secccces Ad valorem 30 
126 Rubber tires and other manufac- 
tures of rubber, not otherwise 
specified (see No. 121)......+. Ad valorem 15 
*Under Government of India Notificatis n No. 1776, dated April 1, 1922 
pneumatic rubber tires and tubes for bicycles and tricycles are liable to 
luty at 15 per cent. 


Canada 


Changes in Canadian import duties and internal taxes which 
became operative May 24 represent, in general, reductions from 
Those alter- 
ations which affect the rubber industry are as follows: 


the present duties, ranging from 2% to 7% per cent. 


General Preferential Rates 
Rates Un-, . 


peters 
Former 


a, 


Tariff changed New 
Items Articles Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
575 Elastic, round or flat; garter elastic.. 35 25 25 
6lla Boots, shoes, slippers, and insoles of , 

any material, n. o. p. f........... 30 20 17% 
619 India rubber clothing and clothing 

made waterproof with india rubber; 

rubber or gutta percha hose, and 

cotton or linen hose lined with rub- 

ber; rubber mats or matting and 

subber packing. ....cccsccccccccece 35 22% 20 

Colombia 


which proposes to in- 
crease the country’s customs duties, postage, and stamp taxes, has 
been introduced in the Colombian House of Representatives. The 


A bill, said to be merely temporary, and 


present import duties are to be increased except for certain com- 
modities by varying surcharges. Under the heading, “Twenty- 
five Per Cent of the Duty,” are mentioned rubber and manufac- 
tures thereof (except tires and hose). 


Czecho-Slovakia 
While the new customs tariff of Czecho-Slovakia, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, has not been changed, the coefficients in general have 
The duty to be paid is calculated in all 
cases in such a manner that the original or fundamental duty is 


been greatly increased. 
multiplied by the corresponding coefficient. Items which concern 
the rubber industry include: 

Original Duty 


; in Kronen Coefficient 
Tariff for 100 $A. 
Number Designation of Ware Kilograms New Old 
320 e2 Casings and air tubes for automobiles 
GUE GUO GFGRND wo cccccccvecccsccees 150 20 16 
445 Sheet Ware: 
Pressed or stamped sheet ware, like 
wheels, rims, tires for automobile 
factories with special allowance un- 
der special conditions............ 5 


Germany 
The duties on articles imported into Germany have been greatly 
increased, as the result of a law which became effective May 1. 
The rates of duty, for the most part double those previously in 
force, throughout the regulations are expressed in gold marks, and 
when duties are paid in paper currency 60 paper marks must be 


paid for each gold mark. The following items are of interest: 











Category V (H).—Clothing, Millinery, and Other Sewn Rates of Impor 
Articles ,of Textile ares or Felt, not Elsewhere Duty 
Mentioned. in Gold Marks 
ag a 
Tariff Former Present 
No. Articles 100 kg. 100 kg. 
522 ur s well as of felt, « r impreg 
rubber, or 1 internal 
n con with india 
f tissues idia rubber 
with yarn, not otherwise 
mentioned—if res or yarn consist: 
Wholly A ae Pineioaig acpriartetatii 220 440 
GE Giibar Gentes GAMBOCIRES. 2 oo occa css cessces 120 240 
5 Men’s hats of spun wares however trimmed, includ 
ing those coated or impregnated with india rub 
! each 0.50 1 
535 I se coated 
eac 0.25 0.50 
-each 0.80 1,60 
ex Category VII (A).—Wares of Soft India Rubber 
x574 India rubber tubing: 
For tires of vehicle wheels.............se0s00. 60 120 
Other kinds (not including stalks for artificial 
flowers); india rubber tubing with an under- 
layer of vegetable textile materials; tubing of 
vegetable textile materials impregnated or coated 
with india rubber or with internal layers of 
india rubber; tubing of india rubber plaited or 
wound round with yarn—all these, whether 
combined or net with common metals or alloys 
thereof Re ree RP ney ee en aie ey ee 40 80 
576 Wagon covers, manufactured, of coarse textile wares 
impregnated or coated with india rubber, or with 
internal layers of india rubber..............4.- 30 60 
577. Footwear of india rubber, with or without soles of 
other materials: 
CTONOE occ cc cb eccr ccnscccecveesssevese 70 140 
WHE oe k. 5 b0 baka d6nnsndeesereduaensens 100 200 
578 India rubber tires for wheels of vehicles; also covers 
for the same, of textile wares impregnated or 
coated with india rubber or with internal layers 
OS HOE THRE oc ccccccececscvcsonccesosvcese 60 120 


Mesopotamia 
Effective April 3, 1922, the duties on certain products imported 
into Mesopotamia have been increased from 15 per cent to 20 
per cent ad valorem. Pneumatic tires and tubes were mentioned 
in the list of goods affected by the new regulations. 


Spain 
The revised Spanish customs tariff of February 13, 1922, which 
was stated to be merely provisional, is now said to be final, and 
One of the items states in 
regard to import duties that rubber, gutta percha and the like 


effective for a period of five years. 


which is vulcanized, and in threads up to 2 mm. thick, now have 
a duty of only 1.25 pesetas per 100 kilos, whereas formerly the 
tax for a similar weight was 2 pesetas. 


Spanish Possessions in the Gulf of Guinea 


Among the new import and export duties for the Spanish Pos- 
sessions in the Gulf of Guinea the following item was noted as 
included in export duty tariffs: rubber, per 100 kilograms, as ex- 
ported to Spanish ports, has a duty of 10 pesetas (one peseta 
equals $0.195 normal United States currency); when exported to 
treaty countries the tax is, also per 100 kilograms, estimated at 
15 pesetas; and for non-treaty countries, 30 pesetas. 


THE CoMPAGNIE GENERALE JNDUSTRIELLE BELGO-POLONAISE HAS 
been formed in Brussels, Belgium, for the manufacture of high 
and low tension conductors, hard and soft rubber for various uses, 
etc., and is capitalized at 250,000 francs. 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


Malaya repeated requests of many he has finally published his methods 
and experiences. On the whole the method is the same as that 


Rubber Goods Made in Malaya Sgn a 
followed by Mr. Donkersloot and described in THe INDIA RUBBER 


RIEF menti is made t the rubber section at the Malaya : a : . ; 
cn Seta: Wortp, May 1, 1922. Mr. Tas makes some interesting points 
Borne ition in the June number of THe INpIA RUBBER acs ‘ , , 
. which will be briefly told. 
\WoRLD ew ot the interest centering on the efforts of | F : F 
. ; \fter mother trees had been carefully observed for three years, 
Malaya in the way of manufacturing rubber, some details regard , , p . . a ‘ . : 
, bud grafting was begun after it had been found that this method 
ing ec e€xni e e wr 
A — , _ of vegetative reproduction was most successful, In fact Mr. Tas 
part tron lisplays connected with the feachey and _ the . . ae . 
ly ; . ; records 100 per cent of success with bud grafting. A plantation 
Schidrowitz processes, there was an exhibit of a process for vul- , el 
: ; was laid out in such a manner that all descendants of one mother 
canizing direct from latex, the invention of a local chemist, Mr. ; , 
a ane tree were placed together on one plot. In this way ample means 
Laub Certain fin yowders when added to the latex cause it to _ 


1f comparison was afforded. 





lat ' y ial + + ller ] ninhur } ] 
ci ite \ ipid i ers and sulphur can be added +. . , , , : , 
ag ; ' ‘ Mr. Tas considers that buddings may be examined as early as 
to the latex whi igulates quickly, and when dried is vul- “a4 . , ' . cf: ; 
. 14 days after they have been placed, and in case of failure the 
canmizer Son r the samples made according to the Laub iy : 
rocess of grafting may be repeated three times at the same 
rod ( pa s vith vulcanite and acid proot ' 1 1 
eignt of the stock, 


\s the number of mother trees on an estate that fulfils all re- 
requirements is comparatively small, and it is expected in the 











‘ ederated lay States Rubber Co. had on view rubber ; cM: S , : : 
5" ' , ' , future there will be a big demand for budding material, a method 
its al shoes 1 fron red crepes in which pigments had ’ 7 . ; 
for securing a quantity of material in the shortest 
( dded ( ig ith , 
| ) t t n s ¢ ide 1DD« to the ‘ 1 . 1 e : 
, : gle mother tree it is possible to obtain 500 vegetative 
r t dea being it t rub- . ‘ eas _ P 
, descendants by bud grafting. These should be planted deep 
is : ks of teredos ; , - aa , 
When the rk of the shoots is brown, these are ringed at a 
\ ippll ¢ id Surtaces, patel l as ‘ , P , | 7 
: given height, the cambium is scraped and the hollow around the 
) ite vith ber paint prepared under : i! ; , . - E 
: plant ed in even with the ground. After 20 to 30 days this 
ca ‘ | attention ‘ ‘ » os ; : 
; filling is carefully opened. If roots are reached, the shoot with 
l Sing s had a rubber pavement at the : ra tal " ‘ aera 
the roots is carefully cut off. Soon new shoots will form and 
n ' ntrar nade ofr Cressons itent terra ‘ an 
. , the tollowing year the same process can be repeated on two or 
+ , | me rm also s wed perforated rubbe ‘ a = : 
: ; .' : three branches of the original buddings. 
1 \ er v nonstrated by a mod fa ; 
. ae \nother interesting point is that not only could young planta- 
rubber tennis rt made of patent paving blocks capped with ; Ppa ; ? 
; ' 28 , , tions of one to two years old be budded, but in older gardens this 
g ibber, t irt markings being inlaid in white rubber : ; : ets 
method could be used to form new crowns. The procedure would 
Company Reports be as follows At a distance of three meters from the ground 
The Golden H« Rubber Estate for the first time since its on the straight trunk or branch, one or more buddings are placed. 
inception reported a loss. This amounted to £4,962 and, deducted When these succeed, great care must be taken to remove all 
from £8,811 brought in, left £3,849 to be carried forward. During shoots but those from the buddings. The advantage of these 
the past year tapping had been suspended on the Golden Hope crowns would be that they could profitably be used for obtaining 
Estate for five months, operations continuing only on the Reading seed and for the supply of budding material. 
Estate. As a result the crop harvested amounted to only 233,446 The buddings at Pasir Waringin were 2% years old at the time 
pounds against 461,824 pounds during the previous year. Average Mr. Tas wrote his pamphlet, and at that time they had grown to 
net sale price, including estimated value of the unsold portion, 1 height of 6 meters. The average girth at a height of 1 m. 
was 7.68d. per pound, this against costs of 10.08d. per pound on from the place where budding and stock meet was 24.5 cm. 
Reading Estate and ls. 1.37d. per pound on Golden Hope Estate Soon after their formation the similarity of the leaves on all 
Pegoh Limited is in the enviable position of showing a profit descendants of one mother tree could be noticed. The seeds pro- 
on rubber despite the slump. The value of rubber sold and in duced by all the buddings from one tree were also identical with 
stock fell by £58,000, but this was offset by a reduction in costs those fram the original tree. Buddings from trees giving yellow 


f £24,500. The crop was 527,110 pounds—less than half that of latex also yielded yellow latex even when the stock produced 
the previous year—and the average price obtained ls. 7.55d. per normal white latex, which confirms Dr. Bobilioff’s theory that 


pound or 3.3d. per pound less than the year before Profits latex is formed locally. This also proves the incorrectness of 
amounted to £7.256 against £30,000. Last year £10,000 had been the idea that the latex in the trunk originates chiefly in the roots. 
yut under special reserve account and it was proposed to bring ’ ' 

this account up to £30,000 this year The company has two The Rubber Situation 

estates, the Rumbia division consisting of 1,457 acres of which An article by Th. A. de Neve of Pontianak, Dutch Borneo, 
1411 acres are planted and 952 mature, and the Pegoh division calls for attention, as he considers the question of native and 
overing 3,316 acres of which 2,539 acres are devoted to rubber Chinese production of rubber to be much more serious in its 
All of this rubber except 278 acres is mature effect on European producers than has yet been thought the case. 


He begins by telling Java and Ceylon planters who are against 


-therl Das dies Re : : 
Netherlands East Indi restriction or any kind of government intervention that they, 


Bud Grafting being in a minority, ought not to run away with the idea that 
The work of L. Tas of Pasir Waringin in connection with because they could produce cheaply, they need not support any 
bud grafting has been followed with much interest, and at the protective measures advocated by Malaya. For the conditions 
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ler which tens of thousands of acres of rubber land are being 


worked by the natives, Chinese, and Japanese in Malaya, Borneo 
ani Sumatra were such as to constitute a menace even against 
Java and Ceylon. 

In Borneo, Djambi and other parts, large areas belong to the 
natives and there is nothing to prevent them from planting rubber 

their fields after their rice has been harvested. Their extra 
exploitation costs are nil, as they lay out new rice fields each 
year anyway. They have the choice of the best land, the climate 
is ideal for Hevea which grows rapidly and seems indestructible 
in these regions There are no laws, taxes, cesses, etc., to ham- 
per the native, as exist for the European planter. There are no 
extra costs for labor as al! the work is done by members of the 
family. However, where outside help is needed this is paid in 
rice from the ricefield and a portion of the daily rubber yield, 
sometimes half and sometimes even two-thirds! 

\t present most of the native planters have stopped tapping, 
not because rubber did not pay them—they will sell at any price 

but because the Chinese money lenders in their own interests 
have stopped buying and the natives consequently cannot get rid 
of their product. In spite of this the rubber plantings are 
steadily being extended and as soon as speculation in the market 
s possible again, the Chinese will come and buy rubber from the 
natives as usual. 

When the natives first began planting rubber, most people 
thought nothing would come of their efforts. But experience has 
taught them and the condition of the market has forced them to 
improve the quality of their rubber. They have even erected 
modern cooperative factories; one of these is at Pontianak. 

Mr. de Neve is of opinion that it is only a question of time be- 
fore the production of rubber, like that of coconuts, sago, gambir, 
pepper and pinang, will be practically entirely in the hands of the 
natives because they produce so cheaply. 

\ contrast in tone is shown by an article in another local paper 
where government intervention is advised against. The writer of 
this article considers that the worst of the slump is over. The 
greater part of the surplus stocks has been taken up, production 
has been decreased, new uses for rubber are being devised. 
Slowly the market is tending to become firm, and when once it is 
firm, the time will not be far off when prices will rise. They 
will never soar to old-time heights, and many ups and downs are 
still in store for the pianter. However, experience will have the 
desired effect and by degrees the market will become stable. When 
the relation between consumption and production is normal again, 
bigger profits will be obtained by producing rubber cheaply and 


at the same time of perfect quality, 


The Davidson Process 


Ir, Hartjens gave the following information at the meeting of 
the Malang Agricultural Association regarding the process ac- 
cording to which, it is claimed, perfectly dry rubber is obtained 
from the latex in 25 minutes. 

The latex is preserved with a secret preparation, “Siroxidine,” 
and coagulated with a secret coagulant in a kind of churning ma- 
chine. This takes place rapidly. The coagulum is then trans- 
ferred to a machine where the serum and water are withdrawn. 
This treatment yields a sheet of coagulum somewhat thicker than 
the usual printed sheet. bout 50 to 60 per cent of the moisture 
is thus squeezed out. The coagulum is then cooked for five min- 
utes in order to remove the greater part of the acid. After this 
it is passed through the sheeting machine and then dipped into a 
warm alkaline bath. 

The sheet next goes into the triplex machine which consists of 
three rolls all turning in the same direction. Under increasing 
pressure the rubber is here rolled from a ribbon into sausage 
form, after which it is bound with stout material and hung up 
for two or three days, The next step is the removal of the cloth, 


which is supposed to have taken up all the remaining moisture, 


disclosing a yellowy white sausage. 


The Netherland East Indies Rubber Association 

\t a recent meeting of the above association certain changes 
were made in the rules regarding contracts and grading. 

A modification of article 9 of the standard contract aims to 
make it clear that 20 per cent of the off grades and lower grades 
of a parcel offered must be opened for inspection. 

In the rulings regarding grading a new article, 8A, has been 
added which empowers the secretary to make a declaration, on 
demand of the shipper, that the lots were free from mold at the 
time of shipping. 

The cost of the declaration is 1 gilder per ton with a minimum 
of 10 gilders. (A gilder equals $0.40.) This article has been 
framed in connection with the possibility of insuring rubber 
against moldiness when shipments are made. 

The term 
“Tava Standard Quality.” 

The costs of the Arbitration Certificate have been reduced to 


“Batavia Standard Quality” has been changed to 


10 gilders a ton with a minimum of 100 gilders. 


MICROSTRUCTURE OF ONAZOTE 
The multiple structure of rubber resulting through expansion 
by high gas pressure and heat vulcanization is shown in the 


accompanying microphotographs. Fig. 1 illustrates the structure 





Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
Plantation Rubber Expanded by Heat and Gas Pressure 
Magnified 300 Times. 


of plantation rubber after expansion at a certain heat and gas 
pressure, while Fig, 2 shows exactly the same article expanded 
at a still higher heat and gas pressure. 

The structure is a honeycomb formation in the first instance 
and distinctly multiplex in the second. The latter structure is 
obtained by continuous expansion in a compound manner. 

The views show the commercial deve lopment of onazote for ther- 
moconductivity purposes, and each structural stage has well de- 
fined properties——Charles L. Marshall in The Bulletin of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, May, 1922. 


MEXICAN COMMERCIAL EXPOSITION 


The second International Commercial Exposition, to be held 
in Mexico City, Mexico, from August 15 to September 15, 1922, 
is endorsed by the National Confederation of Chambers of Com- 
merce of Mexico and all commercial chambers of that country in- 
cluding the American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico City, and 
also by the Mexican Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Inc. In view of the fact that Mexico has in recent years proved to 
be one of our best customers, this exposition will undoubtedly at- 
tract the attention of American industrial interests. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 


The United States 
Issued* May 9, 1922 











< E. § Washingt ( 
F ‘ sire helices anchore 
\ R 4. E. Har 
[ ~ 7 in Ex 
a \\ W asl D. ¢ 
S N ' = a. F. 
‘ 
vy. WM < Was 
Ss ( Tacl 5 
\ ebe Ne 
s r W. R 
Issued* May 16, 1922 
re ¢ W. J. Billings 
N.Y 
s edge A 
’ N N. ¥ 
Mora ( g I 
( Akr O., ass The B. F 
\ a 
H. Ss. B Yale, Okl 
is *k, Treverton, Pa 
} S \k © 
M ‘ I 
1s s WW. ¢ Peck, 
Naug Conr 
} ee J. J. Morand, assignor 
( \W ( ( ago, Ill 
N. S. Dodge, I ry 
r f t end w s | 
\ N. ¥ 
H. V. Clausen, New York, N. Y¥ 
N. M. 1 s Palatka, Fla 
Issued* May 23, 1922 
|. Patterson, Jr., Aldershot, Eng 
motorcycle tire. G. W. Ray, Atlantic City, N. J. 
es H. N. Wayne, Washington, D. C 
equipment and method of construction. J. S. 
\\ Rive ! N. J 
\. L. Freedlander and W. G. Goodwin, assignors to The 
) kK ‘ Manufacturing Co., Dayton, O 
tector. B. Newman, New York, N. Y. 
ehicle wheel wit detachable rim for pneumatic tires. 
Vv. Duke x to The Warland Dual Rim ¢ Limited, 
t Wa 
essure s. W. A. Harris, assignor 
4 Ss. ¢ 
er core covering 
fr of the g sponge 
Kir 1ama, Japan 
ter r ubber hee 1. W. Meyers, Elyria, O. 
ehicle wheel H, I Flesher, Riley, Ind. 
€ O. 1. Humphre El a, O 
Issued* May 30, 1922 
J. Hajek, Follansbee, W. Va 
en and pencil. A. R. Tallman, Nashville, 
eel protector for lies’ shoes F. E. Miller, Sparta, Ill. 
s f rubber, designed t ntain cake of soat ss & 
S Ne \ N " 
P t its .L. Ww Phoenix, Ar 
1 J. White, Sun g ‘ ng 
N 67 of the United S s Patent Office, the issue closes 
i the patents of ssue bear date as of the fourth 
¢ 


of Canada 
2, 1922 


The Dominion 


Granted May 


e. G. Hofman, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 
( E. B. Killen, London, E. C. 4, Eng 
er S. Petegorsky, Ottawa, Ontari 


Chemical Patents will be found on page 680. 











8,290 Ground gripper detachable tire tread. E. Erik and E. I. Quick, 
ssignee of '4 interest—both of Ossining, New York, U. S. A. 
Granted May 9, 1922 
r E. B. Killen, London, E. C. 4, Eng. 
8 Ca ire lve G. F. Powell, Toronto, Ontario. 
Abe nal rt with elastic inserts M. E. Wagner, Atchi 
> K s S. A. 
( tire W. B. Wiegand, Me real, Quebec. 
7 I s B. B. Keith, Mansfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 

218 S 1 producer consisting of a sealed inflated elastic body acted 
ele lly [he Canadian Radio Corporation, Limited, To- 
nto, VU rio, ssignee - i le Forest New York, New 

York, U. S. A. 

218,486 Golf l The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., assignee 

W. C. Geer, Akron, O oth in the U. S. A, 
8492 ( re fabs Ihe Jenckes Spinning Co., assignee of F. C. 
H 1 of I icket, Rhode Island, | S. A 
2 Te p lining The Universal Milking Machine C assignee 
fFyJ.A hmitt th of Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A 
Tire ca R. Teeter, Toronto, Ontario, assignee of C. W. 
Miegel, Jersey City, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Granted May 16, 1922 
2 Rubbe for pneumatic warning horns. J. F. Smith,, Bir- 


mingham, Eng. 
18,626 Compressed air aute 


Granted May 23, 1922 





cushion. W. F. Swartz, Pembroke, 


Ontario. 


218,753 <Antiskid tire. J. Briggs, Esholt, York, Eng. 

218,784 Protective tread for pneumatic tires. W. J. Fraser, Toronto, 
Ont 

218,85 Resilic ire W. L. von Edelkrantz, Mexico, Mexico. 

218,918 Dirigible balloon. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 

R. H. Upson—both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 

218,919 Kite balloon. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 

R. H. Upson—both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Granted May 30, 1922 

219,008 Tire J. H. Christian, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 

219,023 Garment protector, M. S. George, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 

19,041 LBrassiere with elastic back. E. A. Lindemann, New York, New 
York, U. S. A. 

219,044 Bottle holder of elastic. F. J. Mahoney, Edgewater, New Jersey, 
U.S.A 

219,177. Douche. E. O’Connor, Newark, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


219,187 Pneumatic tire valve. H. A. Wood, Kingston, Ontario. 


The United Kingdom 
Published May 3, 1922 


76,389 Fountain pens. J. Salmon, 8 rue Cadet, Paris, France. 

176,444 Pneumatic tire pressure gage. I. Pulverman, Exchange Hotel, 
Warren, Pa., U. S. / 

176,482 Rubber tire for use on a tractor or other wheel to adapt it for 


1, 


use om roads. L. Brown and C. Macintosh & Co., Ltd., 
Cambridge street, Manchester. 
176,552 Foot warmers. R. Howarth, Falkland Lodge, Falkland Roa 


orquay. 


176,595 Countersunk rubber tips for heels. G. H. Coldwell, Moorbottom, 
Honley, Huddersfield, 

176 Reservoir pens. F. T. O'Hanlon, 99 Kingsley Road, Liverpool. 

176,6¢ Waterproof caps for shipwrecked persons, carrying an electric 
torcl W. Williams, 13 David street, Penmaenmawr, Car- 
narvorshire. 

176,725 Golfer’s sleeveless raincoat with cape. H. Sommerlad, 3 Well- 
ington Road, Watford, Hertfordshire. 

76,745 Fabric for gland packings, hose piping, pneumatic tires and 
belting. A. R. Trist, 12 Clipstone street, London. 

176,789 Vaginal irrigator. F. C. Beck, 1 Marktgasse, Winterthur, Swit 


zerland. (Not yet accepted.) 


Published May 10, 1922 


re tire. 
Italy. 


176,807 Sectional c: 


Florence, (Not yet accepted.) 


D. Maggiora, Villa Le Fontanelle, Careggi, 


176.854 Construction of revoluble heel pad. J. MacQuinn, 84 Ashridge 
street, Runcorn, Cheshire. 
176,884 Tire tread construction. P. Chick, Market Square, Highworth, 
Wiltsnire. 
76,950 Inflatable swimming device. A. E. White, 88 Chancery Lane, 
London; I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 725 Broadway, New 
A 


Ss. 


York, New 
M. 


York, U. 


Garter. E. Harrison, 


venshire. 


Machinery Patents on pages 685-686. 


33 Lloyd street, Llandudno, Carnap- 
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7,023 Bouillot, 123 Rue Armand Silvestre, Beconles- 355,759 , > )). Atemizer. Michael Riedel, Landgraben- 
ind G. Leighton, 7 Rue Thorel!, Paris—both in t 17, iremburg 
_— . . - “<P 55,942 Pessary. Dr. Julius Frankenstein, Kaiser 
77. Rubber sol nads f r boots. F. Hawkins, 51 Goodnestone Rvad, Berlin-Schineberg. 
Sitting u ent ] | ; : 
“ ee ~— 7 : : . : 5,943 Pessary. Dr. Julius Frankenstein, Kaiser 
7.101 Revolving rubber heel pad with cone-shay projections A Berlin neberg 
tulbick, 76 The Crescent, istleigh a r > . ‘ ; 
; , o = ish, = 355,944 ulius Frankenstein, Kaiser- 
Published May 17, 1922 Ree — 
= ; 55,945 medical purposes. Adolf Poch- 
222 Corsets with elastic hip sections. Waterhouse, Reynolds & Co., - J ” 
Lt Upper Brown street 1 F. Cox, 9 Newtown street— 356,032 Inlay for pneumatic tires Franz Thanner, 
both i Leiceste i c 
7,228 Tread for solid or pneumatic tires. H \valon, Wake 6 be shoe heels les. John 
Green R > PrG 7 Forest h of Moseley sholme, Bury, Lancaster, ind; repre 
Birminghar t Ss. S 7 Oxf Cunnersbury Alexander-Katz, Berlin, S. W. 48. 
Lor 
7.295 Nipple shield. E. A, Ii. Kilner, Nursing Home, Perrymount Design Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
R , Hayward’s Heath, Susse 
77.314 Rubber insulating foot with glass insert for phonographs. W. H. 812,655 (March 24, 1922). Rubber sole and heel with leather edge vul- 
Pr ett. 46 Yar aver . Trenton, New Jersey, | S. A. unize I r Ludwig Bernhardt, Wald, Rheinland 
7 3 Wheel t bl ! s s ‘ el | lates G 81 l Sept ber 17, 1921 Rubber patch for ‘ heels August 
I 73 ( lurin, Ital hol K Schwenke, Witte R 
77,388 Wired « s nf i r sear f 8 November Leath ‘ s ns of attaching 
r ‘ ‘ z t I c s foun r r scles W S H erg-Essenberg. 
r S Ss s , Ar lam, H 4 la 2 Self ng it H Wendel, 
7 I c . 4 Rich R Kingston, S ey N il s 7, Leipzig 
7.4 Compressior ner tube B. G. Goble, 14 South Cheyenne 812,992 (M h 22, 1922). I sulati 1 Thuringische Glaswoll- 
Ss t. Tulsa, Okla., U. S. A Industrie, formerly S. Koch, G. m. b. H., Hamburg 
7,450 Compression inner tube B. G. ¢ le, 1 Cheyenne 813,375 (February 15, 1 \ s e rubber heel Franz Jablonski, 
str | 0 I Ss. A G nberg, S sia 
177,451 Compression inner tube B. G. Goble, 1435 South Cheyenne 813,394 (March 28, 1922). Pacifier Paul Vogel, Bismarkstrasse 53a, 
stree Tulsa, Okla., U. S. A. Stuttgart. 
77,473 Rubber tube to t as an air-vent in filling hot ater ttles 813,566 (March 18, 1 se le vith sewing edge. Albin 
A. F. Dufton, Trinity College, Cambridge. Schindler, Papie 
: 8i3, (April 922 rigator, Philipp Bernhard Stein- 
Published May 24, 1922 n rt-on-the-Main. 
$13,296 (Febrt Rudolf Roéhrl, Vilsbiburg. 
177,592 Pneumatic tire. ¢ Purnett, S shire s a . . : 
a : : ney ig “ie- 813,938 (April tus. Paul Lukowski, Danzig- 
604 Eraser FE, Amies, 46 Priory R l, Be Ne Dr. Oskar Arendt, Berlin, 
177,605 Sock-suspender. P. Seelig, Kastanienbz Swit- Ww. 
zerland, 813,965 (March 1, 1922 Rubber sol I'echnische Handelsgesellschaft 
177,673 C strap to remedy double chin. M. Hall, 2 Holbeach House, m. hb. H., Cologne. 
+ Nassau strect, London. 814,221 h 25, 1 ) Rubber sole Westdeutsche Gummi-Com- 
177,707 Puncture-closing repair device. P. T. Coffield, 920 South Third | ie, H, Chormann, Diisseldorf 
avenue, Tucson, Ariz., U. S. A. 814,404 April 4, 1 ) Teething ring and « forter, Wilhelm Pich- 
177,745 Children’s safety harness. W. H. Smith, G. H. Haden, and mann, Sybelstrasse 42, Charlottenburg. 
J Penne!l—all of Central Works, pper Bridge street, 814,910 (March 21, 1922). Rubber heel with leather insert. Gustav 
ll. Albrecht Strunk, Hoéninger Weg 228, Kéln-Zollstock. 
177,756 Veil zy an elastic thread run therein, R. Shaw, Peveril 15,36 (April 20, 1922). Rubber heel. Rheinische Gummi-Gesellschaft, 
Wor Peveril street, Nottingham. W. Klotz & Co., Dusseldorf. 
New Zealand T Mark 
. rade Marks 
Issued April 20, 1922 se 
47,335 Pneumatic boot tree. T. Taylor, Duke street, Cambridge, N. Z. The United States 
47,488 Tire displav hanger bracket R. Edwards, Herschell street, a5 ‘ r , 
Napier, N. Z. Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 


as Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
Germany under the Act of February 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and arbitrary 
* marks, while those registered under the Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 


r = (b), are non-technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive or geographi- 

Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue cal matter or mere surnames. To be registered under the latter act, trade 

: ee marks must have been used for not less than one year. Marks registered 

354,509 (April 5, 1921). Exchangeable rubbe : patch for shoe heels. under this act are being published for the first time when registered, any 
Johannes Wulff, Martinstrasse 9, Schwerin. opposition taking the form of an application for cancellation. 


354,652 (May 18, 1920). Syringe for medical purposes. Adolf Poch 
wadt, Steglitzerstrasse 18, Berlin Granted May 9, 1922, Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 


354,653 (October 20, 1920). Syringe for medical purposes. Adolf Poch- 





wadt, Steglitzerstrass¢ Berlin ; 154,818 AtteNn—tire covers. The Allen Auto Specizlty Co., New York, 
354,677 (March 15, 1921). Rubber heel. Otto Maser, Costritz, near a. we 
Dresden ‘ ; 154,825 “‘Norautt’—fountain and stylographic pens. C. H. Eibel, New 
355,007 (August 2, 1921). Non-skid device for truck wheels with twin Yoru, B.. ¥. 
tires. August Diener, Giinderodestrasse 5, and Ludwig Dasch- 154.928 QOperi1—tires. International India Rubber Corporation, South 
mann, Frankenallee 91, Frankfort-on-the-Main. Bend, Ind. 
355,254 (January 18, 1921). Atomizer for inhaling medicines. Dr 154.834 Paarection—druggists’ sundries. Meinecke & Ca, New York, 
Ernest Schubert, Herzog-Wilhelmstrasse 21, Munich, and Vv 


Mischa Zolotnitzky, Obernigk, near Breslau 


. ” 154,835 Representation of section of hose with metal connections at ends 











acc oes a, Ce a sindaien praying inhaling medicines sent y 
355,255 Com ~~ S ~ ). By Wilt om - pom ee ee - fabric covered rubber hose with metal lining. Metal Hose & 
r. Ernest Schubert, Herzog elmstrasse 21, Munich, ( efile ‘ aa 
Mischa Poloenitelcs Obernigk, near Breslau Tubing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, Y. ' a , 
é % Alpen Se i . 154,836 Dexter—hard rubber combs, etc. Minneapolis Drug Co., Min- 
a = er 17, 1920). Irrigator. Max Luchow, Finsterwalde, neapolis, Minn. 

ec ae a ; co 154,843 Gravity Styto—stylographic pens. Sanford Pen Co., Ince., 
355.411 (October 15, 1920). Hemorrhoidal pessary. Dr. Rudolf Gartner, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Siecfriedstrasse 24, Worms-on-the-Rhin rf a ~eeaclig ame = = 
355.416 M: : + : 1921 Fl i ; : : ae " : a 154,845 Smitn Corp—tires. Smith Rubber & Tire Co., Inc., Garfield, 
55,416 (March 9, 921). lectrical vibro-inhaling apparatus Artu N. 7 

in fel 'rague, Czecho-Slovakia: represented by Paul Miller, — mn: _ rs : . 

an s w y eee ee eae , 154,850 Sprincrietp—tires and tubes. The Victor Rubber Co., Spring- 

“ ? a field, O. 
(January 5, 1921). Rubber heel. Stefan Breite, Freigut Troi 

schau bei Rosswein, Saxony. Granted May 16, 1922, Act of February 20, 1905 
355.46 (April 23 921) olde for mming or ubl heels. Otte , . . 
ree — mig -__ Holder a See sie or hee . 154,854 Ace—sanitarv aprons, belts, diapers, and surgeons’ rubber gloves. 

= ARille, ; suchaerstrasse 28, Leipzig 

; Ce ee eee ae . Ace Specialties Corporation, New Y -_ oe 
355,551 (May 30, 1921). Fountain syringe, Otto Koulen, Ziirich, = Ace Bi a Corpor : ™ > henge , . : 

Switzerland; represented by E. Hutmacher, Uhlandstrasse 81, 154,873 Le P. P. R.—fountain pens. L. Badois, Paris, France 

Berlin. F 54,909 Corona—golf balls Corona Rubber Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
355,612 (October 24, 1920). Rubber sucker for artificial teeth. Hans delphia, Pa 


Wetzler, Geleitstrasse 14, Offenbach-am-Main. 154,910 Gotrmeter—captive ball device for practicing golf. Craig Golf- 


355,699 (September 5, 1916) i Reinhold Gollert, Kniephofstrasse meter Co., San Francisco, Calif. ’ : 
48, Berlin-Steglitz 154,920 Tatrrer—fountain pens. Dunn-Pen Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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(ore 
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hos rr se elev hose, « In I 
( Pe 1 & Teleg W s ( I ( 
' ect, | Eng 
; i eee New Zealand 
R t g. et The R st ( 1427 R 
et tridgeport, Conn., U. S. A 
I et ° 
The United Kingdom 
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. Published May 3, 1922 
Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 tb ; 
: \ Sips Caxpy ( Wa. Wr 
, em ol 
ge W Wrie | I Wi 
! 2 4 ( ar 1 l t ( la; ad 
s se € Ur Kingd Reg W. B: 
I gate H Lot t 
P v , . foe oft . s i 
” ) on: s’ Patents I ted, 142-146 ¢ s E. ¢ 
Granted May 23, 1922, Act of February 20, 1905 
Published May 10, 1922 
( B ! as an gra tir es ncl 
r an N r. O. Harris s Ha 
~ & ¢ as Harris S e De St. St stre 
I 
8 Hes cables. British I & Hels Cable Lir 
‘ Pres La 
’ ectric ¢ es s Ins r & el ( 
Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b , Dre ‘ Las 5 ‘ ‘ H 
ses other tha N “but n t incl ng s 
se th Naam] e Ve octschap V« i 
Ne R t eke \ t D 
He HH 1 
ESTAR--& in ture Ir 1 I aT g 
4 t clude es the t N 40 
; I g es rubbe eels. Naamlooze Ver 
! s Vereenig Nederlar Rubberf eken, 162A 
D Doorwe . He H r 
PyRAs tenciled letters be r senta ta rami 
s ‘ mat e belting l sses r t 
Granted May 30, 1922. Act of February 20, 1905 ( on Wi SO a made f rome ert y ¢ lass 
H Fenner & ( Limite rhe I er Work Marflee 
r Marflee nea Kingston-uy H Yorks t 
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tre M ne, Ker 
SuPE ens De Witt-La France ( 54 Was r 
( M { : 2 ress for service 
l King n, care Herhe Ha & ¢ 2 Be 
’ . > . et, S = t Ww. 
The Dominion of Canada ; pared aia ra 
| r Brothers, ¢ St. Mar 40 E. 
Resistered la Ax London, E. ( 
Ine Cr g cluded in Class No. 49 F, H. Ayres, 
Ss 111 Aldersgate street, London, E. ( 1 
Sta s it ( N } lI \vres 
11 Aldersgate street, I n, E, ( 
‘ Published May 17, 1922 
! ar les n clude in classes other than 
e Cla N armant ( Limited, 109-111 New Ox 
$s for tre Cc 1 
< Hyrpnuen—golf d-Milne, I ed Central Buildings, 
{ ( WW ste London, §, 
x 147 Fox nd representation of a fox—engine and machine packings 
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.514 An inverted isosceles triangle ivide int four smaller equal 
iangles, each bearing on initials “P. P. R. P.,”’ aad 

outside the lower two sides of the triangle the words PuRE 

PLANT : RUBPI Pro s I E ( FENCHURCH 

strREET, Lonpon, E. ( 3—rubber clothing Pure Plantation 

) 1 mited, 40 Fenchu .c.3 





1 street, London, E. C. 3 











00 Rot the representa ll within 
composi 1 il insula 
ackings r hose— 
g Limite I | 1 
AGLI elastic < s rts - ret orn - hat ¢ - 
W. J. Adams & Co., Limited, 7 Museum street, Mancl r 
7 BELcoPIE on conventionalized fi erasers, et¢ M. de ¢ 
Billiter House, Billiter street n, E, ( 
I - . ] y neul < Class N« Alle 
4 010 Ir 10 
4 ( N 
stree 
42 5 N 
R Class N S 
Wa x ¢ ] W ( for str | 


The United Kingdom 
Published April 26, 1922 


B404,361 Emarex—mineral rubber Standard Emarex Co., 208 South La 








422.834 ed, 77-81 F g 
422,874 . k, 
Alle Shoe 
422 g pars bird 
classes ther 
( venue, [ 
423.117 J. Byrne, 17 Mincing 
423,468 Cc) 4 The 





Beldam Tyre Co. (1920), Limited, Windmill Road, Brent 

ford, Middlesex. 

423,469 Conventional design—playing 
The Beldam Tyre Co. 
Brentford, Middlesex 

423,604 Prupentiat—all goods included in Class No. 4 Inc 
Rubber Products, 191-192 * 

Court Road, London, W. 1. 


luded in Class 
nited, Windmill Road, 








Designs 
The United States 
Issued* May 9, 1922 
60.933 Pneumatic tire tread Term $+ years H. S. Berlin, assign 
t [The Victor Rubber C both of Springfield, O. 
60,945 Resilient heel lift. Term 14 years L. M. Oakley, assignor 


Essex Rubber Co.—both of Trenton, N. J] 


Issued* May 16, 1922 








60,954 Rubber heel. Term 14 years F. Hornquist, Mount Jewett, Pa. 
60,971 Toy balloor years \. P. Witten, assignor to Th 
Wester Rubber ¢ th of Akron, O 

Issued* May 23. 1922 
60,977. Tire tread Term 3% years. J. C. Brown and L I Kraft, 
ssignors to Fert Wayne Tire & Rubber Manufacturing Co.— 


all of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ole 





60,979 Toy ball. Term 14 years. F. A. Cigol, Paterson. N. 7 
61,003 Resilient tire. Term 14 years. J. C. Tuttle, assignor tc Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron. O. 


Issued* May 30, 1922 


61,017 Sole of rubber boot or shoe. Term 14 years. E. ( Heilhecker 
Bristol, R. I., assignor to United States Rubber ( i New 
Jersey corporation or. 


61,025. Tire. Term 3% years. C. Zeglen, Chicago, II] 


*Under Rule No. 167 of the United States Patent Office, the issu 


: 7 
weekly on Thursday, and the patents of that issue bear date as of the fourtl 


Tuesday thereafter. 


The Dominion of Canada 









4 Lumbe shoe Patented Apr YF 92 Gutta Perci & 
Ru r, Limite Toronto, Ont 
423 Tire Patented May 9, 1922 E. R. Case, Toronto, Ont 
$+ She sole 1 May 1 The Panther R er Co., 
Limite ke, Que 
Shoe sole 1 May 10 Ihe Panther R r Co., 
Limite ke, O 
42 Shoe s May 10 The Pa er R ¢ ( 
Limit ke, Que 
427 Sl s Ma I Pa er R er ( 
Lit c é (due 
428 Shoe ec May lf The Pa ‘ R ri Ce 
Limite Ouse 
SI M < The P er R Co 
I ‘ She ke, O 
rg ( P 1 Ma I Pan r R ( 
| r She ike, O 
> ec Patente M ] 1 e Pa er R ta. 
I S oO 


CUSHION WHEEL FOR TRUCKS 

The accompanying illustration shows the details of the latest 
Martin cushion wheel, which has a gener resemblanc« 
that made by Morand Brothers & Martin, described in THE 
INpIA RuBBER Wor.LD, Novem- 
ber, 1918 The _ difference 
consists partly in the form 
of the rubber cushion, which 
is provided with alternate 
vacuum cups and a bolting- 
on device for the prevention 
of circumferential movement 
of the cushion in service. 
The vacuum cups also pro- 
vide opportunity for the 
movement of the rubber of 
the cushion under compres- 
sion. A second difference is 
noted in the employment of 
pressed in T-angle rings in 
place of a flat surface band 
for encasing the rubber cush 
ion. The entire wheel is 
assembled under hydraulic 


pressure, The cushioning 








effect is such that a _ solid 
tire mounted on the wheel 


Martin Cushion Wheel 


may be worn down uni- 
formly, practically to the flanges of its steel base.——Martin 


Cushion Wheel Co., 311-313 North Sangamon street, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 


ATTACHING TENNIS BALL COVERS WITHOUT SEWING 


1 


\n improvement in attaching felt covers to tennis balls is the 
subject of British patent No. 171,741. The purpose is to cover 
the rubber center with a certain amount of fullness, compacting 
the fibers of the fabric together and imparting to it a capacity to 
stretch and yield. The stretch being thus left in the fabric, when 
the finished ball is subjected to a blow the felt cover will ac- 
commodate itself to and follow the rubber center in assuming 
he new shape without loosening its cemented hold on the ball. 


\ CALENDER, WITH A TOTAL WEIGHT OF 192,000 PoUNDs, SAID 
to be the largest in the world, has three rolls, each 92 inches 
long and 32 inches in diameter. The largest hydraulic press in 
the world, and, like the calender, used in belt making, has three 
presses, each weighing 550,000 pounds, 36 feet long and 74 inches 
wide. These machines are used in the manufacture of “Condor” 
belting, a product of the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Passaic, New Jersey. 
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the Crude Rubber Market 


New York 





” th it 
s TT] eT be ‘ 
i ers. Bids f t 
ti et wit ea ic 
t e! I i 
T ( 
-_ re 
‘ ) 5 
) i 
tA 
t $4.48 as it y t 
yn 7 er cost ¢ ' | 
t ite vw 
$ it clos t 1] ts 
tk er grades have been wit 
Ss g¢ Ma wer 114,608 t 
M i ne year ag Plar tat 
ns compared with 9,127 tons 
tations on standard plantation and 
Sp rst latex crepe, 15-15 
15 ents; July-December, 


cents ; 


1574-16 cents; 


latex 


15 


(-17 cents. 


July- 





July-September, cents ; 


January-June, 163 


16 cents; 


June Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 15-1514 cents; July-Septem- 
I 514-15 cents; July-December, 1574-16 cents; October- 
Yecember, 161-16 ents. June 26. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 


I 
1514-153g cents; July-September, 1514-1554 cents; July-December, 
] 163 


January-June, 3-17 cents 





Sp 1 amber crepe, 1434-15 cents; July-September, 
5-15 ents y-December, 1534-16 cents. June 26. Spot, No. 
l amber crépe, 15 cents; July-September, 153¢ cents; July- 
December, 1554 cents 

June | Spot, No. 1 rolled brown crépe, 11-11% cents; July- 
September, 1134-12 cents; July-December, 12-12% cents. June 26. 
Spot, No. 1 rolled brown crépe, 11% cents; July-September, 1154 
cents; July-December, 12'< cents. 

South AMERICAN PARAs AND CAuCHO. June 1. Spot, up 
river fine, 18% cents; islands fine, 17-17% cents; upriver coarse, 
1234-13 cents; islands coarse, 8 cents; Cameta, 9-914 cents; caucho 
ball, 13-13% cents. June 26. Spot, upriver fine, 18 cents; islands 


; upriver coarse, 1234 cents; islands coarse, 8 cents; 
caucho ball, 10%4-12% cents. 


“ent 
Certs, 


Cameta, 9 
London 

The market during the month has been the counterpart of that 
in New York for inactivity and continued low price levels. An 
improved demand from America was noted early in the month 
and stiffened prices temporarily. London stocks were reported at 
that time well over 60,000 tons. The month closed with a 
the report of Dutch restriction. 


as 


sharp advance due to 


t 


New York Quotations 


ation 


a 


s per pound, for one year, 


4@.15% 
a 
@ 
2@ 
a 
A 7 
@ 
i 
@.15% 
4a 
2 
u 
ba 
1 
i 
i 
972 
16 
6@ 
i 
2.19% 
4@.17 


one month ago, and June 26, the current date: 





Manicobas July 1, June 1, June 26 
1921 1922 1922 
CAUCHO 
Upper caucho ball..... $0.09 @$0.10 $0.13 @ $0.12%4 @ 
Upper caucho ball* @ 19 @ *184@ 
Lower ho bal 7 i 11 a 10%@ 
Ce 4a neg ads ‘ 10 @ 09 @ 7.10 @ 
Ceara sceray _ 7.04 @ 08 @ 7.05 @ 
Manignba 20 guaranty 10 @ 07 @ 7.08 @ 
Mangabe t! sheet 7.12 @ 10 @ 7.12 @ 
Centrals 
Cent scra 06 2.08 .08 @.09 08 @.09 
Central s | stri 06 @.08 .06 @.07 .06% @.07 
Cantenl wee ohe 03 @.04 03 @.04 .04 @.06 
s< 06 @.08 08 @.09 08 @.09 
ausage : 06 @.08 08 @.09 08 @.09 
ashed ar iried 6 @ 2 @ 26 @ 
i ‘ 28%‘ 04 1 084@ @ 
B ela, Ne 3 . a 08 @ t.07 @.07% 
( T r ipper v 15 @ Te @.15 
( r ‘ pper @ 12 @ 4.12 @ 
Kas i a @ 
z 114%@ t.10%@.12 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Sia 13%@.14 «15 D.17 15 @ 
Re M ssar 1.5 @2.00 2.85 @3.00 2.85 @3.00 
Balata 
B Ciudad B t 51 @.54 48 @.50 51 D 
( n 35 2.38 .40 ».42 42 D.45 
Pp 25 @.35 25 @.35 43 @ 
S ’ ¢ @.70 65 2.68 68 l 
, @.73 70 @.72 74 2.76 
Chicle 
( a a 50 @ 
{ S a 70 @ 
r @ @ 72 @ 
a @ 75 @.80 
*Wast and dried crépe. Shipment from Brazil. 
+n 1 
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Reclaimed Rubber 


The market situation in reclaimed rubber continues essentially 
not to con- 
requirements. This 


level of crude 


unchanged. The policy of rubber manufacturers is 
tract for supplies 


condition in conjunction with the 


beyond known and safe 
continued low 


rubber prices results in continued dullness in the reclaiming 





business. Production is still on fractional capacity with grades 
showing excellent plastic quality at very low prices 
The following prices are all nominal. 
New York Quotations 
June 26, 1922 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
STANDARD RECLAIMS 
POET COTES UTC TT TUTE TTT CTE O TT CTT TL TTT $0.12 @$0.13 
DE 65.5.5600 60050 606.00s60 e065 SC E+E VERE SUNS EREEE 2 @ 13 
en RR rr Te 08 @ .10 
BN Uivwéuectéudesutbedeeuteoeepedeseensanyeheeee 10%@ .10% 
BOON, GR ccvcececencesceccccnccccvessessscneceess 09 G 10 
SNE 0 kn: 64006605.606050466 00 s6rObdEEeER COC .09 @ .10 
Et te AE SS OR A AM AN RL ES A SRT 13 @ .14 
Comparative Low and High New York Spot 
Rubber Prices 
June 
——— —_ — 
1922* 1921 1920 
PLANTATIONS 
First latex crépe...$0.145,@$0.15% $0.14 @$0.17 $0.37 %4 @ $0.39 
Smoked sheet, ribbed 144% @ .15% 12 @ .14% 37%@_ «39 
PARAS 
Upriver, fine....... 18 @ .18 1S4@ 18 36%@ .38% 
Upriver, coarse..... 12%@ «13 .07 09% .27%@ .28% 
Islands, fine........ .16%@ .17% 16 @ 18 38 @ .40% 
Islands, coarse...... .07%@ _ .13 .07 @ .09 .21 @ oa 
ear 08 @ .09% .07%@ .09 21 @ .23 


*Figured to June 26, 1922. 


Amsterdam Rubber Market 


JOOSTEN 


The rubber market 


& JANSSEN, 
has been dull, 





slowly gave wa) 

not unsatisfa ry. The tone at the 
Hevea crépe, Fl. 39. Sheets, 
Hevea crépe, Fl. 40/2. Sheets, 
Hevea crépe, Fl. 42. Sheets, 


Fl. 43%. 


He vea cré} e, 


Sheets, Fl. 44 


Amsterdam, report under date of June 9, 1922: 
the turnover only moderate and prices 
though producers generally were ——_ and demand was 
close 1s quiet 


t following prices: 


Fl. 39% spot. 
Fl. 41 July to September. 
Fl. 42% October to December. 


January to March. 


Singapore Rubber Market 


Limited, Sing 


GUTHRIE & CO., 





ore, reports under date of May 11, 


1922 
Ther e was again a heav antity forward for sale at the weekly 
urn ns yesteri , the various catalogs totaling 932 tons. Trade buyers 
ere more in marke nd all grades were in firm demand, 
Standard sold at 27 cents, cased lots fetching '%-cent more, a 
cline of 1 on the week Good F. A. Q. sheet was in strong 
request up to cents, while off sheet remained steady. Pale crépes were 
adily salable un average decline of 1 cent. Lower grade crépes were 
steady 
The sale closed strongly at best with sellers holding for higher prices, and 


646 tons were sold, 
The ing is the course of val 


Sheet, fine ribbed smoked......... 
Sheet, good F. A. Q.......66.. 

Sheet, off quality ......cc.sccesees 
Crtem, GS GEO cc ccc cccccccucwess 


Crépe, goed pale .... 
Crépe, oft quality 


Crépe, fine brown ........s.seeeees 
Crépe, goud Brown ...cecccccccccees 
Crége, Gark BOOWR ccccvecccccccese 
GOTO, DHE ccccessecivacevocecses 


es 
Sterling Equivalent 


In Singapore per Pound in 


per Pound London 

7 » 274 —/&% @ —/ 8% 
26% @ 27 —/ 8% @ —/ 8% 
22 @ 26 —/7% @ —/ 8% 
26% @ 27 —/ 8% @—/ 9 
25% @ 26 —/ 8% @ —/ 8&% 
23 @ 25 —/ 8 @ —/ 8% 
24 @ 25 —/ 8% @ —/ 8% 
20 @ 23% —/ 7% @ —/ 8% 
17% @ 22% —/ 6% @ —/ 7% 
17 @ 213 —/6% @—/ 7% 


British Malaya Rubber Exports 


An official cablegram from Singapore states that 55,527,600 pounds (24,789 


tons) 


of rubber were exported from British Malayan ports in the month of 


May, compared with 14,400 tons in April and 19,304 tons in March. May 
transhipments amounted to 1,408,800 pounds (629 tons). 





New York Average Spot Rubber Prices 


Prices 1n CENTS PER PounpD 


June, 1922 

















—_—--———_ ——- A ——$—<_——<—<—_—-—— —_—_— — —_—_—_—_—— 
oo "ms 15 16 17 18 9 2 22 23 24 25 26 27 23.—Ci<C H]!™OCS] 1 2 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 
heet 
Ribbed smoked.......- 153% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14 14% 14% 15% 15% 14% 14% 144%145% 14% 14% 14% 15 
Crépe 
First latex ...c.ceeees 15% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% .... 15% 15K 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 15 
Cee GENE cccvecocceses 15% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14 14% 14% 14% .... 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 
No. 1 blanket......... 15% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% .... 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 143 
No. 2 blanket...... -. 14% 14% 14% 14 14% 14% 14% 13% 13% 13% 14 14 14 «ee. 14% 14% 14 134 14 13% 13% 13% 13% 13 
No. 3 blanket......... 1414 14% 14 13% 133% 134 14 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% .... 134 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13 
Thin, clean, brown.... 14% 13% 13% 14 14% 14% 14% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% .... 14% 14% 13% 13% 14 13% rt 13% 13% 14 
Specky brown ........ 14 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% .... 13% 14 13% 13% 13% 13% 1 13% 13% 
Rolled brown ......... 12% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% .... 11% 11% 11% 11% 11 10% 1054 1056 10% 11 
*Holiday. 
- o Ty ~ - . 9 . = 
Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Stated by Ships’ Manifests 
Paras and Caucho 
' : Totals Totals 
Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Pounds Fine Medium Coarse Cauchc Pounds 
May 21, By “Stephen,” Para. | June & By “Michael,” Far East 
Peel & Kelly, Inc......... 33,646 39,074 72,720 Pe Ps « beck cacecens 157,482 4,514 errs 186,615 
Schafer & Meyer.......... ar *+26,880 +7,840 58,240 General Rubber Co......... Cae. “asecee 44,800 23,200 190,400 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc SE «~~ 680sne “aeanee ~~ “Sncens 89,610 
_ May 24. By “Polycarp,” so East. June 16. By “Bonheur,” Para 
General Rubber Co......... BESO cccene seecce §=saveee 215,040 HA. Astlett & Co...... 44,800 44.8 
IT MiRiesis aighhe’ “igcher. -sesecs agai re Sol wee a ee icin 
a S. x , Pee DONOR. cocccccsceces cenees cecees ts errr 16,177 
Poel & Kelly, Inc.......... ce ae! eee 55,210 161,993 |. Littlejohn & Co 37,478 : 37/478 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc...... ...++- Meee. sdvnen 5,376 Meyer & Brown, Inc...... WOO .cccce ceccn. ee , 
, N Dincuaes SOREO ccnces | nantes 44,800 89,600 
May 24. By “Sallust,”” Mandos. Poel & Kelly. Inc...... - . wenens Te errs 11,200 
Meyer & Brown, Inc....... OF) eee Tae sabe eee 69,440 — : 
: tFine and medium. 
June 1. By “Barbacena,” Para. *Includes Cameta. 
. Sree oF > ire ct eee 54,705 +Washed and dried in Brazil. 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as stated by Ships’ Manifests—Continued 
Plantations 
| ¢ tals Pounds Totals 
: M By “C I s Africans 
( \\ ‘ J & ¢ I 7 
A I & R er ( 7.28 June 5 By “La Savoie,” Havre. 
“ | " ‘ ‘ T ( Va is 230 23 
I 78,4 ; 
M \ R ( Pontianak 
\V H. s I i & { 1 SOM May 18. By “Ajax Singapore. 
( r. W ( ( l Littlejohn & ¢ Inc 61,000 
© K i H. A. Astle & ¢ 00.800 VENONS: cacridvuacseces 36,800 97.800 
s . ( Rubber May 19. By “Half Moor Singapore. 
7 ( N York I Various ......- 3,600 3,61 
“ x , Ste _ . . . tt 44 + May 22. By Dacre Castle Singapore. 
‘ It \\ m H. Stiles & ¢ 36 L. Littleyohn & Co., Inc 2,001 
Gene R 7 ( r. W ( | 68 OK Various ow arate eereniee 76,500 168,500 
( | \ ell 77.71 — ” , , 
F : 4 \ K May 28 By “*Maartensdyk,”’ Tandjong Priok. 
‘ § 44 46,348 841.920) L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 4,500 
a ”) WORN én% eeu ete 17,100 21,600 
] 4 . im g erda > . ” 
N R 5 May 28 By “Esther Dollar,’ Singapore. 
F $ 1 $ 35,340 : ‘ 
M : L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc... 56,000 
‘ * ( 8 , , Mor | os WRG sanacawensseennne 183,100 239,100 
WY \ct ( . . 
S ¢ & M 44, 80K \ 1,98 1.980 May 30. By “Celtic Prince,”’ Singapore. 
( r. W ( 7 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. 217,000 
I & Ke ) TUNE B Met Fas VOCIONS ccccccccves seees 29,300 246,301 
‘ Poel & Kelly, I 78,4 June 17. By “Knight Templar,” Far East. 
H. A. Astlette & ( 22. 44K A ‘ . - 
MI , M (i yg > ~ <4 000 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... 5,600 5,600 
Alf K 44 Bar Bros 43.2 : , 
Baird Rubber & Tr Gutta Siak 
M By “H M S : 7 aes SL f 
Poel & Ke 85.52 Me - * & ie aa i ' Net? May 19. By “Half Moon,” Singapore. 
Schafer & Meve l.. Littleiohn & ¢ It > WOE sadcsnnduceveawws 44,700 44,700 
\ I Stern & ( I: 45,791 \ . a 200 mn - 
<. T. Wilson ¢ ; [ay 28. By “Maartensdyk,” Tandjong Priok. 
Ma I l 798.8 1.582.920 \ arious 16,200 16,200 
r Br On 
L ae an 9 | By “Vas I . > 
. ; pao staal Gutta Percha 
Ma I ) ( I . ‘ . 0 
. 4 By Dewe Far East May 22. By “Dacre Castle,” Singapore. 
salir R < ge ( 
Ir y I tlejohn & ( I 35¢ 56,000 | L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. 112,000 112,00¢ 
: ae O I . . ; Tune 14 By “Mesa Lond May 28 By “Esther Dollar,” Singapore. 
General RB ( $3. 284 Me & Brown, I 56,000 56,000| L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... 56,000 56,000 
4 * 7 . . [1 lune 16. By “City of Benares.” Far East May 28. By “Maartensdyk,” Tandjong Priok. 
na i i 1] Poel & Kelly, Inc 8 260 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... 123,200 
iH \ Ast ry General Rubber ( a? 60 Various cneticekebonns 76,500 199,700 
Sterr 7 F. R. Henderson & I 212,8 May 3 3v “Ribe.” St. Vince 
> Wile oa k inn 3 ry May 31. By Ribe,”’ St incent. 
P ® Kell 2 Continental Rubbe ( Various 33,600 33,600 
$7 a Ne York 7 20K 
7 0 T Littlejohn & (¢ I 1,240,480 alat: 
rn ae ae Balata 
M ) I Chas. T. Wilson ¢ I 112,06 2.603,598 May 18. By ‘*Metapan,’’ Colombia. 
L ‘ I , — Ry “Cit Au . E Bes G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.... 2,400 2,400 
M D Poel & Ke I 5,28 May 24 By “Polycarp,” Far East. 
' - H \ a" x ¢ ! H. A. Astlett & Co 2,400 
: ( ( nta x ‘ ( \ . s > ssn os 
' . , New York 100,80 — nate — 
oP H. ’ Baird Ru ® Tra ( May 28. By “Surinam,” Paramaribo, 
7 R Ir 7 William Schall & Co 3,300 3,300 
I T H “4 € ( $44.8 
’ | ? H g r ( 72 May 31 Ry “Almagro,” Buenaventura, 
7 J. T. J stone & ¢ I Ultramares Corporatio 7,700 7,7 
L. Littl x AN 7 
\ Fred Stern & ( Ir 4 451.080 TuNE € By “Granfos Puerto Colombia. 
M e & (¢ 5.404 3.4 
( 7. By “Kr I Fa s 
~ - Baird R Feadine ( Tune 6. By “General G. W. Goethals,” Cristobal 
: , It ; Pablo Calvet & (¢ 185 2,185 
— rs t 7 4 » £ » 
1A. A 2. awl ee June 8. By “Michael,” Far East. 
C Ml F. R. Her rs & ¢ 8 64 ( eral Rubbe Co 11,200 11,200 
. < a H R ( 4 > > : 
F rn & + ate te 7 Tune 1 By “Paria,” Paramari o. 
of ‘ ' ( nt Rubber ( W im Schall & ( 4,950 
N \ k Var $ 300 5,250 
I. . HH . ae . . ‘ J 1 By “P i Surinam. 
eed Ghee ie @ | 70.254 Middleton & ¢ Ltd 661 661 
+ Tt ‘ 
c Wilson ¢ Tune 1 By “I Frede Hendrie 
ur t ‘ Ne Ir 
. : \ Hirs & ¢ I P I 
William Schall & ( 3,750 3,75 
7 oR , 
M ’ T Ts r 
I & Co., 1 ; Guayule 
} S & ¢ : J 
Tune 2. By “El Mundo,” Mexico. 
& Arrived Rynda Continental-Mexican Rubber 
\ } ( Ir f ( 62.30 62.300 
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Official India Rubber Statistics for the United Custom House Statistics 
States New York 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Imports 
April April 
1921 7 “3 1 19 
un wan SR Pounds Value’ “Pounds Value 
i cei aii 
India rubber Crude r ‘ 

From France = 622,02 ¢ 16 $31.522 
3,374, 5 $51,359 
1,611,408 1,11: 120;503 
167 
51,61 13,8¢ 2 792 
ana ‘ ~s , 4,640 
8,377 875 141.4 30,180 
ty India 6,964 59,673 79,520 12.520 
seecovesescess Joe ie#aa. “aaa , ~~ Gi scsseeeu 4,488,517 711,220 
-” - Settlements 12,524,54 3,036,180 uf 794 4,743,190 
: , . 1,635,712 285,871 
Dutch East Indies - st Indies 138,724 579,517 3,644,426 656,097 
Other countries ist Indies $4,285,845 712,404 voteden joveten 
; Ind» China ‘nee 22.400 4,477 
Totals <( ast Africa ee . kines 10,508 1,785 


Tota!s, unmanufactured. 26, 


-dutiable 
India rubber and gutta percha ‘ . $95,913 oon $162,624 


er substitutes 


MANUFACTURFI 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


MANUFACTURED 
India rubber 


Reclaimed 59.011 $6,776 126.599 











Scrap and old 643,664 28,995 600,880 24,074 
Footwear 
DO scescecs .-Pairs 16,296 48,187 12,202 36,1 
DEO «cckdeedscce cme 104,283 115,808 32,239 30,315 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
BONO cvcces ; ébedee 437,515 336,687 
Druggists’ rubber sundries 68.404 66,133 73,135 
Hard rubber goods 
Battery jars and accesso 
PEE ccctncncvess eeeen-es itanes 49,279 20,763 
Other electrical supplies buceene degenss 6,580 5,070 
Other hard rubber goods a ‘ aivin 25,779 23,341 
Tires 
Pneumatic casings 
For automobiles! number 791,617 99,062 1,374,343 
Other! er 2,920 12,643 
Pneumatic tubes 
For automobiles' oes ere 77 ,02( 73,176 154,422 
CE” asec 2,489 2,393 
Soll tircs 
For automobiles ut 
motor trucks? B oa 67.484 4,489 100,639 
Other’ 73.136 18.359 
All other tires! 29,585 . a 
lire repair materials! : 53,471 21,781 
selting! 105,297 133,198 65,394 
Hose’ . 131,478 268,373 96,157 
Packing! 47,007 59,965 29,324 
Seles and heels 27,328 128,144 54,023 
Thread eee . . 73.589 81,606 
Other rubber manufactures $63,293 459,938 246,84 
Totals manufact $2,008,279 )99 
MANUFAC RE? 
I tair ens ) 65 $16.742 065 
Insulated t ‘ es 122°927 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
UNMA ‘ 
Ir . . 7 $308.2 964,869 $144,100 
Balat 5 18,73 48,859 31,78 
Telut (Pent ).835 3.109 
Totals x“ ‘ 1.736.519 $ 1.034.563 $178,998 
MANUFAC RE 
Gutta percha ar ndia $15.16 $51 
I rubber substitutes 
rautals, 1 facture $15.14 $5] 
( le 94 366 
Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries during April 








16,777 








astern Re lic 

25,099,576 $7,071,100 
bus 7.667 90,608 
> ‘ 72K 33 792 
entianak) 140,789 33,793 
ba 14,474 265,017 
Totals 5,412,506 $7,460,518 
Rubber scra ur reclaime 96,700 30 
lotals, nr i 5,509,206 $7,460,548 

Manufactures of 1 
gutt ere $111,215 
Chicle tiable 90,186 591,543 


Exports 


MANUFACTURED 








Rubber scrap and reclaimed 335,573 426,923 $19,849 
Automobile and ther 

tires number 151,952 1,184,639 
Inner tubes number 53,700 111,933 
Tire repair material eee 32,935 13,227 
Boots and shoes pairs 68,513 21,701 26,208 
Canvas’ shoes t ubber 

soles ene pairs 289,866 128,923 
Soles and heels ies aoe 23,091 71,700 34,041 
Battery jars and accessories Rededews saueene 4,812 1,784 
Other. electrical supplies. <<. Salata ict 3,953 2,546 
Other hard rubber goods , , 9,777 10,565 
Druggists’ rubber sundries ‘ $5,565 48,634 52,001 
Belting, se, and packing : 179,164 198,803 91,743 
Thread ‘ 47,526 59,332 
Other rubber n factures 01,288 141,265 106,266 





Totals, manufactured 


Insul ted wire and cables 











Crude rubber 647,444 $127,112 203,800 $20,732 
Balat 85,68 is $8°859 31,789 
Gutta perch 600 1,200 
Rubber scrap and recl>ime 25,29 2,529 
Rubber manufacture 691 
Chicle 043 366 
Imports of Crude Rubber into the United States 
by Customs Districts 
May, 1922 
P Value 
Massacius 36 $50,722 
suffa 1 92 
New } 5,062 5,327,225 
El Pas 77 15,400 
Los .A eles 56.000 R 9A 
San Francise 6,18 3,665 
Orego1 $4,295 9.291 
Color 89,601 12,342 
Titals 727,058 $5,427,697 


CLINCHER TIRES PREFERRED IN THE CANARY ISLANDS 


There are approximately 1,100 automobiles, including 200 motor 


trucks, registered in the Canary Islands, the majority of these 


being of American manufacture. Clincher tires are used for most 


of the automobiles, whil 


e about 80 per cent of the trucks are 


equipped with solid tires. 
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I s¢ I hread 
i Value 
$ $1 
$2 93 
‘ 
K 
8 2 9,988 
} 
S 
( 
l 
M : 
( 
1 
¢ 60 l¢ ¢ RI 
N \ 
( farit t s $17 $57 
) y 7 7 $7 2.247 *s75 
iy P 2 15 
Br ( 
83 
Br H 1 7 
( Rica y | 68 85 
Gu a ¢ 78 
Hor As 2,117 88 
Ni : 4 7 93 
Pana ” weeeees 
Ss r 6( 226 120 
M« 8 23,816 6,124 
Ne a 27 seee 
Mi St. I I 
Bar 7 
Jama i S 
Tris l : 7€ 
(yeh BR \ t 7 
( 7 2,44 
D DS BEE coccceccscoe sevens | 6RDUllCS fete uC 
I) We 
} W 
Be ¢ 
H } 
Vir ur States 76 é 
[Tora Hw OA 4 $: 4.377 $12,298 $655 
~ Au 
Ars 1 $5,2 A ) erere 
B $ 
Br 7,84 802 
Ch 2 3 
{ ] ‘ 
MOUNEOE ccceceeeesesecceereeees Beaten 8 seeeee evsese sceceee 
British G B senece swoses 
Dutch G 
Fr h ( 
Peru 04 4 ] 
Urugua 24 
Venezue 4 97 
I AME A $ §1 $12,632 $2,82 
$3,405 $1,672 oe: errr 
7 4,136 
4¢ 669 
Tota Ocea $6,524 2 é $¢ l 
ASIA 
Aden 
British I a $2,74 $992 218 
Ceylon 
Straits Settlements ,269 
China 498 1,7€ 2 
Choser 5( 
Java and Madura BG cccece ececese 
Other Dut Indie 2 
Far Easte I ] 
Frer I ( ° 
Hongkor »562 eee 
Tapan 7 351 > $17,87 
Greece \ ee 
Hejaz, Ara é 
Palesti 1 S 
Siam 
K wangtung 
Tota ASIA $5,¢ $7,722 $2,897 $17,87( 





ie 
é 
< 
801 
os 9 
ane 
’ 
13 
176 
12 of 
1,288 
13 


$10,158 


18,940 


2 $208 
69 
1 +5 

f $180 
501 659 
1,231 1,310 
2 164 
1,536 1,399 
73 266 


492 R68 
24 27 
15¢ 182 
44 15 
36 339 
coeges 6 consss 


48 69 
962 $6,454 


4 400 
72 219 
406 348 
231 $1,011 
,200 $623 





240 230 
76 88 
1,516 $941 


Canv 


Rubber 


as Shoes 
with 
Sole Ss 


Value 





2.457 
6.840 
81 
189 


Soles and 
Heels 





Leather 


Cloth 
or 
Arti- 
ficial 
Leather 
Value 





~ $8,722 


$1,179 
23,804 


$13,462 


Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 


Wate: 
proof 


an 
Auto Cloth 
and Aut 
Topping 
Value 
$35 
65 
89] 
t 


$31,326 


$14,511 
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United States by Countries During April, 1922 


$614 154 
991 5,548 
1,888 481 
72 61 

‘ 24 
648 63 
. 103 
140 44 
52 


- 401 
12,106 2,738 
4.838 515 
557 ‘ 
51 45 
378 321 

. 37 

27 1 
11,406 7,686 
75 110 
coccece 1!8 
41 


5,899 

$30 3,511 
msi: 515 
See 428 
meee 88 
122 33 

oe 2 
AER 968 
1,886 1,57 
wT ich 1,269 
$2,038 14,342 


$3,377 4,649 





ioe 
INR OhMY ‘ 
Sm 59D OOO ~3 One 


rWwNine OOO wW* 
4 


1 





$189,308 


$40,589 
30,549 
181 
50,602 


$122,623 











~ 
- 
_ 
x 


Pneumatic Tubes 
ces 

















Repair 


Value 


75 


$6,927 


3,633 


1,000 
1,184 


266 








Hard Rubber Goc 
Battery 
Jars Other 
nd Ac Electrical 
cesso ries Supplies 
Value Value 
$1,478 
23 
ren $1,335 
$1,513 $1,335 
$41 
7,364 $1,834 
1,303 
292 
TTTe 77 
1 572 


$3,078 $14,168 


yds 
All 
Other 


Value Value 
$773 
$374 2,368 
‘pier 141 


$229 $1,967 
06( 112,947 
1,809 6,039 
168 ,803 

44 4 
are 30 
_ 160 

32 5 

37 

928 

Tree 215 
1,757 10,296 
: 633 

15 3 

an 

73 

i8 





Solid Tires ——$—$—— ween 
~ — Automobile 
Automobile Others -———— Others 
Value Value Number Value Value 
; 200 $418 ey 
$15( 1,522 3,172 $163 
ae} ‘wae 230 aes 
; 5 15 e 
“See: 340 810 278 
we aceous 2,005 5,559 
ay. eos er 127 
Oe ncaa 7:668 17.899 346 
100 144 
ease 115 256 
82 150 ane 
ae? “canta 50 970 57 
2 CS EOy™ 359 we 
Sees lis. se 2,684 5,495 ...... 
64 91 169 
saenes 8 weaees 218 368 
ieee Sieeee ans eo ge 
aha 12 23 
conc 2 OP  sewanta 
oa Saabs iia oe ME Sovass 
$20,337 ...ci5 18,849 $42,805 $971 
- 150 $334 , 
$9,097 $30 —«-10,540 22,535 $7 
214 ae 1 359 
eens 6 22 
%, wigaien _ ae 2. 
68 627 70 184 32 
Oe iseaey 50 144 r 
be Nain 65 124 
454 698 1,308 i 
e. scuane 396 611 
25,792 635 5,566 11,669 305 
Mm  ksated 607 ‘1,158 
“i. -_° 2 
1,181 a 201 355 
MOP adenaa 379 —-'1,025 
bes 127 20 iets 
6,817 332 7,015 11,730 5 
gjaee 82 23 
. 54 131 
1.855 98 eames 
: 6 - 
305 103 317 
FOR ite 4 76 
$47,927 $2,217. 26,432 $52,727 $617 
$198 $2,531 8,685 $19,534 ...... 
| ost os —_ <a ...... 
104 421 409 986 é 
 <«vsves 340 1,044 $177 
re 50 me saedes 
Me soe |g fee, 6 
ahaa 36 61 hea 
1,077 "472 ‘1,083 
oak ve ee” anes 
tie eee 1336 2,589 g 
~ $3,551 $2,952 17,174 $31,773 $191 
$2,481 $11,861 1,487 $3,267 $200 
8,862 1132 1,577. 3,100 
i gees ete 28 * ena 
Sere 41 76 42 
oe aes aae 2,777 «5,764 15 
cencen: .. smidue 6 15 : 
$21,516 $13,190 5,916 $12,298 $257 
asad 48 $75 
$2781 0122: - i206. ..... 
nae 65 20 37 $23 
i eae 139 We esas 
"sree 327 633 
aa 207 NN gc 
| 70 210 122 
Se eat goo ee aed 60 
7) owas -aienee ene 20 
ETT i2 18 
swine 364 785 
cnet 34 102 
$5,393 wean 1,702 $4,486 $357 


$451 


$17,805 


573 
96,087 
496,425 


$1,099,171 


$11,987 
368,492 
22,385 
12,712 
3,398 
4,962 
6,332 
5,812 
3,118 
22,110 


$413,111 


$140,976 


‘ $192,266 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the United 


Leather W iter 
Clot proof 
Canvas Shoes or 
witl \rt \ 
I Shoes iN er Soles Soles and ficial uI \ 
— _ Heels Leather J y 


Rubber Statistics for the Dominion of Canada 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
; Re 
Pr I luce 1 

t 2 of Fore 
Car ( s Canada Goods 

Value Val Va 

y 4 Pi , “po 








. March 
1921 1922 
I s Value Pounds Value 
4 ‘ RI r 
a perch r 
I t Kir s ra ¢ 76 $51, 
| St Ss 728,275 12 02 f 69 
B I I es 
I 600 4.5 
~ Ce ‘ 44,817 9,3 
St s Ss ents 810.162 188.4 44,880 11,220 
’ ? Belg 461 11,706 
Br 7.555 1 
) ss : _— - 
~ Tot 720,719 $ 7 2 749 $346,245 
ubbe ecove 44,453 6.2 55,012 17,29 
Oe R ‘ wdered, and rubber 
gutta percha ‘scr 61,318 8 01,981 13,41? 
75% stitutes 60,035 8.817 64,123 6,505 
lotals ed 1,886,525 $369.13 2.554.865 $383.45? 
I y¥ MANUF RE 
é | I I she rods 1,08¢ ¢ 1,700 1,2 
€ ‘ 7,828 1,784 
‘ overed 679 12,948 14,190 
$ Totals, par ctured 22,76 $16,1! 4,648 $17,17 
Ml 5 k 
s | y $18,416 $12,72 
] 1 10,44¢ 
p 5.814 6,677 
d R pe “ 12.23 10. 5¢ 
( g ling ater 
° . f 23 2 3,58 
Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods senile in Pitiat caligdet eae MM cle tee “1'991 . 
. 2.926 
11,165 
< 1 x 
- or t 2 
} k ‘ 
, Pree 1 ng 4 
: we 271 
. k ber manufactures 5,517 
. | _ _ — 
l factured $420,764 
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States by Countries During April, 1922—Continued 




















Hard Rubber 


Druggists’ Battery 


a 
} 


Water ~ - Solid Tires -_ ov aa Tire 
re ed \uton le - — Automobile Re ir 
Clothir “~ Other \ute bile Others - —"~——- thers Materials 
Value Number Value Value Value Value Number Value \ alue Value 
44 $2 7 2 $ 194 
187 0 
751 7 0 ( 4 
yi f - 42 r S100 ¢ $12 25 | ¢ - 
Rubber Statistics for the Dominion of Canada—Cont’d 
Wire and les 
eee me ee 
( P cables, ¢ Re 
Ss ve 8 R7 \ 
I s . \\ P 
We Insula 
l r 
I — “ a - (the ‘ 
Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods s f 
larch 
; ° ‘ { 4D < RI 
~ _ - — Was ne 
Reex Re 2 ‘ S es 
I r rts of Produce s of 
f Foreig f Foreign S t 
Ca Goods Goods 
Value \ alue M ACTURE 
{ ANUFAC RED 2 S} 
Crude 1 was rubbe $4,97¢ $4,655 Wa roof clothing 
MANUFA E Insulate ire 
Beltir g 4 5 Sul 1 e cables 
—_ s — Tire tubes 
: ° ms = -% Othe bber 
Boots * 58,205 6,672 118,873 43 
Cloth water 1 
py ‘ 5 Totals, m 
Tires 7 é es 
Tires "571 a4 219 
Other 11,008 2 5,63) 
_ — - UN MANUFACTURE 
Totals. 1 factured $180,422 $19.24° $613.6 $5 
, ig of a _ =e Crude rubbe 
| s, rubber exy ts $18 8 $19.249 $618,288 $5 I 





United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 


Imports 


1921 192 











+ re 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber hot 
Fron 
Straits Settlements soee eee £395,451 u 
d Malay States 7,275.80 404,318 
} 711.700 38.5 ‘ 
10.8 164,44 h 
1,366 00 ( 5 ‘ 
the t 
1 7,0 1 s 1,015.54 43,84 I 
where spe e 254,70 T, " 13.69 
Brazil 160, 7.375 8 4 36.87 
Peru . 
South and entral America 
except Brazil and Peru) l { 0.804 } 
West Africa 
Gold Coas 7 64 8 
French West Afr ; 





Af ( (including 
Madagascar 8 { 4 é lo I r Ki 
; ' d 7 rt 1 n 
Othe countries &7 ri 12 46 The ( tine 
— ] 
I Is 60.71 £ 4.9 £527,447 1 ¢ Sta 
} 79 7 eo | , 
Waste and reclaimed rubb« 4 1,24 0 < I 
Gutta percha and balata $10,000 76.306 20 46.898 sions 
. er substitutes 4 47 10K 40 0 coun 
Totals, unmanufactured. 23,651,800 £1,292,573 12,554,400 £574,964 ! 





Other European 
J 1 States 


t 

tutes 
nat 

RE 


R 


} 
u 





he 


Exports 





rs Other 


Exports 





Good 








Colonial and Foreign 





) 4.047 PB 
4 4 ] 
) 10,4 
0 
0 14.8 


4M 
“ £ 
+ 
4 
< 
19,100 £ 
i 


247 
$3.95 

] 
117 
7 99 


t 
7 4 
44 
4 62 
46,44 
$46,600 
346.4 
1,848,304 
44.000 
558,100 
22.300 
63.400 
2,263,900 
36.100 
71,¢ 
6 R47 7 
70 
6,847.97 
+ 





709 
6.88 
£556 3 
£s ‘ 
€ 
6.19 





if 7 4 
1 
{ if) 
f 
4 
680.417 
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United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1922 (By Months) 























SG en Mis 
I 3s Atr ( trails 1 G so 192 1921 Balata cellaneous Waste 
f 21,867 14,177 42 85 
F $ 4 8,973 8,641 28 6 
M ‘ ) $7 28,702 14,416 17 61 
\ ‘ 2 14,444 17,269 : oe 
M ; 29,622 10,732 15 117 
. . 2 14.608 ; 110 2,030 269 
: 65,235 I 808 1,501 
| } » we ff ava*® 
Plantation Rubber Exports from Java i 
E The Market for Rubber Scrap 
Three Months 
March Ended March 3 New York 
1922 13 There is scarcely any sale for rubber scrap, so stagnant is the 
To Netherlands < 603, 161, 1,113,00( . . hoe . 
Grent 88'000 1553, market in the face of the continued low levels for crude rubber 
> seetecpronag : 134,000 grades. There has been a limited business in red tubes for export 
I nce i il, ) P - - 3 
Ital 1 7,04 and some movement of boots and shoes for domestic consumption. 
B ) sia ; : . 
United States ) 791. 1. 3.633.000 [he most important development in the scrap rubber trade is 
singapore : 212,001 29,001 779,000 the announcement of the success of the fight of the National As- 
Australia 00 5¢ : 56, sociation of Waste Material Dealers to have scrap rubber put in 
Ov} —— F . 22 a 
sixth class as against fifth class at present. This concerns only 
64.0 767 - carload shipments in official territory, and will go into effect 
\ugust 26, but in conjunction with the 10 per cent reduction to 
I p 
>» 725, go into effect July 1, it will mean a considerable saving to the 
. $3,000 1,253,000 3,242,000 3,405,000 trade, and in the present low price market will tend to accelerate 
iCs> 
Quotations for Carload Lots Delivered 
Exports of Crude Rubber from Para and Manaos, Brazil, June 26, 1922 
and Iquitos, Peru, to the United States and Europe Prices subject to change without notice 
- , April. 19 Boots and Shoes 
B nd shoes Saeibataskicaccelmasndl Ib. *$0.0234 @ $0.03 
I Unit I Tris 1 arctics , (i ceeheeeeeneenee we lb. *02 @ 
States Europe SQA EES: lb *014%@ 
I P I nds 
Hard Rubber 
: : : os #5 Batte jars, | I MORNE. cc cccccsescoscosséees Ib. @ 
Med 110,238 8,927 te Ae pen l enc 
Med 1,693 13,10 er right No. ght factory......... Lede cuaudigiiae b. *.05 @ .06 
Ca 44,042 204,25¢ 195,983 Inner Tubes 
: 23 ee eee et eee lb, *.03%@ .04 
. Compounded : 9 aceesesensecetacnaned« lb. *.02% 03 
Fr R PR aR Rp RE ES lb. *.03 @ 
Fis r ‘ 2 : 
Mi 6,260 9 Mechanicals 
: 04 49°7 115868 B Dh Si crmansensbaeeeinenese lb. *,02%@ 3 
. N 2 b *014“%@ 02 
” = Hee eT Te TP ee Te TT er lb *024%@ 03 
7¢ 1,562.86 733,579 PO EE. oa eset ccdenceedsandunenedseene lb. *02%@ 03 
' - . k l *01 @ 01% 
Fin 5 1,192 227,230 t ytton OE scccesedccccensonessaccans lb. *0l1 @ 
Me , ' SS eae WEN acticnvaccesbacddeontckehaendekecns lb .07 @ 
( 7 6€ 890 46,661 M PP ee re lb. *01 @ 
Ca 754 1,082 5,035 OG SOG occ ccccccecveccccecndecnsocesececess Ib *.044@ 05 
-_ me eS eee ee Ib *07 @ 08 
ae an 904 be Be ccvevccvceecesevcceseesceseeces Ib. *05S4A@ 06 
wid ’ sensi W s Se SSR ers lb, *.07 @ .07% 
- - <« . BO. Zo ccocvccsceocencsvesceececsoeses Ib. *06 @ 6% 
Tota r 1,074,027 V0, 700 152,848 ‘ Tires 
Gr j , Mar 1922 . ‘ pounds 4,164,727 PNEUMATIC— ; 
Gs A Mt h. 1921 os 802,50 Auto peelings...... ee eee lb, *014%@ 
Bicycle . PTTTTT CTT CT TTT Te Ib. *01 @ .01% 
Increas Mar 1 . pounds 1,362,221 Standards white auto.. ee * 024% @ .02% 
‘ - ‘ ; Mixed auto 95 £06.66 ERC Ke CERO Ree eS Genoese lb, *00%@ «01 
Nort No exports of rubber from Ita t . Brazil, iring the mont Stripped, unguaranteed . ‘ MTITTTITTT TTT TTT lb. *01 @ 01% 
of Mare ] vhile the figures Mar 1921 neiude ¢ + pounds White, G. & G., M. & W., and U. S.....ccccceces ib. *.02%4 @ 
shir 1 fr ‘ ‘ ern 
5 ‘ 3.275 SOLID— 
~ ae 3 RR ee Ne ee CME NIE aT Ib, *.02%@ 02% 
oSebceeneecneeeewsus b @ 
tr , , , SOG Staiwukcnnrsasranwanasngesonesis lb. *.01%@ .02 
ber ‘ vreau of Forei mestic Commer Washingtor PES 
F *Nomir 
SPONGE RUBBER HEAT INSULATION 
The report of the National Physical Laboratory, London, Eng- The walls of cold chambers packed with this form of rubber 
land, the value of expanded vulcanized rubber as a noncon- product transmitted only one and one-half times the amount of 


ductor for the insulation of cold storage chambers or refrigerators, heat that would have passed had a vacuum been used as insula- 


indicates that the highly expanded or cellular form known as_ tion. The rubber insulation has but half the specific gravity of 
Onazote’ is far more effective than any of the usual materials cork. 


employed for this purpose 1See Tue Inpta Rusper Wortp, August 1, 1921, page 819. 
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The Market for Cotton and Other Fabries 
New York 


RICAN ( ox. During the past month prices of middling 
A spot cotton have passed through a series of rapid advances 
ind declines in a persistent upward movement resembling 


that of May, the market being described as neryous and irregular 


with higher prices probable. From a statistical standpoint the 
position of cotton continues to strengthen 

Ecypt1An Cotton. The recent advance in short cottons has 
been reflected in the extra staples. Egyptian medium grades ot 
Sakellaridis are worth about 38 cents ex duty and the low 
grades are practically unobtainabl Upper Egyptians in the 


grades required for tire fabric are offered from 30 to 3034 cents 
with very little inquiry \pparently present fabric prices will not 
warrant the mills paying 30 cents for cotton. 

The tariff at present in force, of seven cents a pound on foreign 
cotton of 13¢ inch staple, is embodied in the permanent tariff bill 
now before Congress and is aimed at Egyptian Sakellaridis. In 
the opinion of Egyptian cotton trade experts, this duty will have 
no adverse effect on imports of Egyptian cotton. It is not a 
question of price but one of demand, and not until a substitute is 
found will imports of Egyptian cotton fall off. Meanwhile the 


} 


public will pay the multiplied duty in the price of the goods. 


Arizona Cotton. Pima grades are less advanced in price than 





TIRE 


FABRIC 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 





PAWTUCKET 
RHODE ISLAND 





AKRON OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 


Second National Building Fisk Building 
Broadway at 57th Street 











other extra staples. Stocks are rapidly decreasing and this cotton 


seems to be about the cheapest on the markets compared with 





eyptial ind Sea Island. 

SEA ISLAND. Good lots are few and far etween. Average 
ice is offered at 45 cents 

Ducks, Dritts, AnD OsNABUR The demand is broadening 
nd prices will show further substautial advances over the next 
thirty da 

IX ( \ BRI¢ Che g ( is advanced ind 

thout ques fabrics will bring g gures Business 

uri t nufacture is s ng 1 he fall sea 
sO vill be fa 

SHEETINGS. The market for sheetings is active, goods are 

ing in good volume with higher prices confidently expected 
Tire I apru During the past two months tire fabric demand 
has increased. There is keen competition for orders and it has 














ot been pos e to advance the price in comformity with that of 
raw cotton. If cotton stays up, however, tire fabrics will cer- 
tainly advance Competition in the tire business is reflected in 
the demand for fabrics of the lower priced grades 

New York Quotations 
June 2 92 
Prices subject to change he notice 

Burlaps 

40—7-ounce F @ 

40—7 4 nce . $6.3 @$6.35 

36—7 %-ounce ; , @ 
40—8-ounce ... ‘is a 6.3 @ 6.50 
40—10-ounce .. i aa . 5( @ 9.60 

: lf ounce ‘a e 6( @ 10.00 
Drills 

38-inch 2.00-yard iva 

40-inch 3.47-yard 

52-inch 1.90-yard 

60-inch 1,.52-yard .. 7% @ 


Duck > 


CARRIAGE CLOTH 


38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck . ° ord { a 
40-inch 1.47-yard .... pina uen barat re ae 74 @ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce 
72-inch 17.2i-ounce 


MECHANICAL 
Hose mer = eae pound 
Belting 


Osnaburgs 


SOT ZAOTONE 000s ccuvecdseviees i 
40-inch 2.48-yard .. eeeeses : ineeene” 
37%-inch 2.42-yard iciedcndeshweees 


Hollands, 40-inch 


DEAD FINISH 


Standard, 36-ir , white 18 @ 
inch, colors 2 
42-inch, white 22 @ 

42-inch, colors 22 


FLAT FINISH 


Imperial, 36-inch, white 4 @ 
36-inch, colors ; ‘ 14 @ 
42-inch, white ' 7 @ 


42-inch, colors 17 @ 
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Fabric Market—Continued 
Raincoat Fabries CHAFER ‘ 
paige 4 ao Een , * irded ee - ater ere 
I GCE sescs 2 i 
Ee [8 THE WORLD APPROACHING A COTTON SHORTAGE? 
- (@ \ rding to W. Irving Bullard, treasurer of the National 
64 x 13 @ \ssociation of tton Manufacturers, there are signs of a cottor 
Sheetings, 40-incl ortage, if the predictions regarding increased activity in this 
lustry during the 1922-1923 season are fulfilled. During this 
is consumption will be about 20,000,000 bales, while the 
ut 7,450,000 bales at the end of the season will 

48 ust about normal 
Silks Mr. Bullard states that in 1914, with crops of record size, the 

Canton, 38-in ard i nited States contributed 16,134,000 bales, while in this past 

s 45 @ year this country supplied a crop only about half as large. Dur- 
Tire Fabrics ng the current season the world has produced only about 75 
— er cent as much as it is consuming in the same period, and for 
ot ace ee . <-> the balance has drawn on the excessive carryover that weighed so 

t+ Geran ties ad ( > 65 eavily on the market last summer. Mr. Bullard predicts that 
17%4-our eler, ed inless this country produces a really big crop of cotton this year 
174-our Peeler, carded .. eee eenctila + @ 55 say 14,000,000 or 15,000,000 bales, exclusive of linters, the cotton 

CORD le may experience a disastrous shortage of the staple before 

: poe 8 the end of the 1922-1923 cotton season. 
BICYCLE For ten months ended May 31, 1922, about 4,950,000 bales were 
nyse ~ ano er consumed while stocks were nearly 4,000,000 bales. 
re ’ . _ . . 
Che Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 
New York 
, t t lir er compounding ingredients is active CHINA CLAY Freight rates still hinder movement of domestic 
T at firm pr There has been a slight rise in the price of grades. Impending rate reductions promise to give relief soon 
litharge mprovement in the rubber trade is particularly n the unequal competition of china clay, barytes, etc., as against 

t te is litharge, xide, lithopone these materials from foreign sources. 
al rt the list shows larger inquiry Dry Cotors. There have been no price reductions. The mar- 
and be ket tone is steady and demand very good. 

AN There in excess supply of stock, and movement is GASOLINE. Supplies are ample, prices high, firm, and unchanged 
very | rices art vy and weak since last month. <A later report states that an advance of one cent 

A NTIM S HURET. Demand is almost wholly absent. a gallon may be expected. 

Crims , nly grade that is in request. Stocks are large LirHarGeE. The demand is steadily improving notwithstanding 
and low p1 » not stimulate interest in advance of cent per pound. 

BaryTes. Ther in active seasonal market with no change LitHopone. Production of lithopone continues at full capacity. 
in p mportations of German barytes are being ab- Importations also are large. Makers have greatly improved the 
sorbed thopone juality of their output in the past year. Present prices are ex- 

Be \ ul in prices of benzol have not deterred the pected to hold through the third quarter-year. 
ex 1 is in short supply both as to domestic SOLVENT NAPHTHA. Supplies are not abundant \n advance 
’ yf two cents a gallon has been recorded without impairing ex- 

B Ss market conditions prevail as in the case cellent consumer requirements. 

f n good volume, and requirements ex- Suptimep Leap. The condition is essentially the same as in 

eed ¢ g t g prices ase of litharge as regards trade and price advance. 

Cari ge. The rubber trade is taking carbon bi- SULPHUR. Prices remain unchanged. Trade activity is re- 
sulphide in fair me at moderate prices. The principal outlet ported as of steady routine character. 
for this material is as insecticide in agricultural operations. SULPHUR CHLORIDE. Very little interest manifest even at present 

CARB | situation is an aggravated one. Demand low prices. 
at home and abroad is far in advance of the supply which is Tate. Both foreign and domestic grades are in good request 
more or les ampered by actual or prospective legislative re- with no overstock in supply. 
striction. Sixteen cents is said to be a low contract price for Wuittnc. There have been some imports but stocks are kept 
carloads, with small lots considerably higher. The material is low by the steady routine movement of consumers’ trade. 


All around conditions have placed Zinc Oxipe. Although zinc metal has advanced somewhat, the 
price for oxide has remained unchanged. There is a very active 
rubber trade absorption of the supply, particularly for the lead- 
free oxide for the tire trade. The leaded variety is more ac- 
ceptable for the manufacture of mechanical rubber goods because 


an essential to tire makers. 
producers a strong price position as spot supplies are much re- 
stricted 

CarBon TETRACHLORIDE. This material is in fairly active re- 
quest by the rubber trade at prices unchanged during the’ past 


month. of its iesser price. 
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Accelerators, Organic | al mete siege eet 1 8 iy 

Accelerene (f. 0. b. English '| Chemical Market—Continued || _ Xk. T.........200252.. ton 14.00 @ 
eee en re 13s. @ | Paris, white, American.cwt. 1.25 @ 1.35 

BED onc cencncrscoceesonce Ib. $0.75 { j erfection ............tom 22.00 @24.50 
Aldehyde ammonia. crystals. ib. 95 $ New York Quotations | ewer ++--tonm 16.00 @18.00 
Aniline (f. 0. b.) factory. = 15 @ .18 | Tune 26, 1922 QURREE occ cccccsesccoss ton 13.00 @15.00 
Diphenyl guanidine........ 1.40 @ Pric: pe eae hz ee POC SURCTERE .ccccccccscess ton 13.00 @ 
Ethylidene oS Sey ib. 85 @ ices subject to change without notice Wood pulp, XXX (f.o.b. fac- 
Excellerex . «+ edd, 45 @ .% | SEPP kcopensssdveses ton 30.00 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline. ......1b. 50 G@ : 100 X (t.0.b. factory)...... ton 25.00 @ 
Hexamethylene tetramine. . «bb. 724%@ «75 orange seseeeed . @ , 
aed ghee chhke, . db 14 @ DE: ciocincns seek lb = 08 @ =: Mineral Rubber 
Methylene aniline .....-..-i 40 @ : Indian maroon, English -4b. 124%G@ , ee ton 70.00 @ 

( Gesccscecseocenwess 1b. 3 @ ron oxide, re ed grades./ 10 A 2 Ge - tt ; . oO 0 ae 
NO. 999... .ccccccvecserse old, 14 @ pure bright .........-+. 1b. 12 @ «14 Hard hy Geeansia PARES ee 32 0 +r 
Paradin i aye eee chon ear aire lb. 6 @ Maroon oxide ...-ccccces 1b. 0s @ .12 Soft hydrocarbon. 2 f : ; ; : : ; ‘ton 30.00 @ 35.00 
Paraj yhenylene dis iamine.....1b. 1.6 @ 1.7¢ Red oxide, crimson ....4b. 05% @ 320/340 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton 45.00 @50.00 
Super-s 1 oll 0 @ .« English ....++++++- -+ «fb, -13 @ 300/310 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton 40.00 @42.50 

No. ye ib. 5 @ 3 SPANISN ..-eeereeeeees Ib. 03424@ .04 Pioneer, M. R., solid (fac.).tom 42.00 @44.00 
Super. X weseeeee ebb a Oximony .-. seers seeees Ib 8.16 @ M. R. granular........... ton 52.00 @54.00 
Super-XX rere ee 65 @ ‘ara toner teen ee eeee ib. 1.25 @ 1.4 Robertson, M. R., solid (fac 
Thiocarbanilide are 30 @ «45 Rubber maker’s red...../t 3.50 @ EE edundes tance ton 35.00 @75.00 
VeremOCSEe cccccccccceced 1b. 35 @ Purple .cccccccccceses lb. 2.50 @ M. R. granular (factory).ton 54.50 @72.50 
ed a ae bb. 1.20 @ Spanish natural ........ 1b. .03%@ 04% Rubrax (factory)......... ton 50.00 @ ‘ 
, Toluidine toner ......... Ib. 2.25 @ 2.50 Sieten MA. 8... cone conx ton 45.00 @ 
Accelerators, Inorganic VOUGHHER ccccccserces «+ Ad, 02%4@ .05% NN es ee ton 35.00 @ 
Lead, dry red......scccese Ib. 09 @ 09% Vermilion, American ... .Jb. -25 @ .30 Synpro, gran. M. R. (fac.) tom 54.50 @70.00 
white, basic carbonate. ../b. .07%@ .08 English quicksilver 10. 9 @ 1.05 il 
Lime, fiour, superfine...... 1b. 02 @ .02% WHITE Oils 
Litharge, domestic......... lb. *.08% @ Avoilas compound......... 1b. 15 @ 
imported ....... Ib. “17 @ BE iccecnddsanwians lb. 06 @ .06% Castor, No. 1, U. S. P..... ib. 12 @ 
Orange, mimneral..........- ib. 1 @ .14 Aluminum bronze .......4b. 55 @ .60 | ee Ss > Me eebreaqees Ib, 11 @ 
Magnesia, carbonate, light Lithopone, domestic  (fac- 5 GO oncovecesyveceseerens lb. 12 @ 
COED n0c0ccnne dd. 05% @  tOTY)  sseseccscceecees bb. 06 @ .06% Cotton CRORES ob. 124%@ 
calcined, light (bbls. :. db, 24 @ .25 Zinc oxide: Glycerine rrr | .144%@ 15 
calcined, ex. light (bbis.) ./b. 45 @ American Horse Head Halowax (500-lb. drums).. ./b. 25 @ .27 
calcined, md. light maya ) Ib. 16 @ (factory) : Linseed, raw, domestic l 11 i 
calcined, heavy (bbls.). . ./6. .05S%@ .06 Special . tree eeee be 0S » US PE CD cenbnees caeeses Ib. 7 1 07% 
. ? RX ved. ..ccssveces lt 07'%@ 08 Palm, niger..... btn weenes ib. & a 
Acids French process, Florence rr ere Ib. 124%@ 
Acetic 28% (bbis.)........cest. 5 @ 2.50 brand (factory): : Petrolatum, standard....... ib. 05 @ 08 
glacial, 99%.....+.++-- cut. | @ 9.50 W hite sea l 11 @ .11% Petrolatum, Sticky........ Ib 08 @ .10 
Cresylic (97% straw color) gal. @ .58 sreen_ seal... . l 09%@ .10% Pine, steam distilled......gal. 85 @ .wW 
(08 dark).... gal. 51 @ 55 Red Seal.... wont 08344@ .09% Ray eseed, refined lb 11%@ 
20 degrees 1b. a Zinc sulphide...... _ 45 7 wn 7; 14 @ 
36 degrees 6 @ Azo_ (factory): Rosin - ieeeenepewenn gal. 45 @ .46 
uric, 66 degrees I 14@ ZZZ (lead free)....! 07%@ 08 Oe ee . gal. 10 @ .70 
is ZZ (—5%) leaded i 07% Ph Gs cecvencéncewe sae 12 @ 
Alkalies (8/10% leaded). 74@ 07% Ee skscesens vensuce sal 5 @ .27 
Caustic soda........ -cwt. 75 @ YELLOW Resins and Pitches 
Soda ash, 58% (bbis.)....cwt. 2.00 @ 2.25 . - 
Arsenic, Siphide i =f ‘y i Cumar resin hard........ . 09 @ «.15 
: 1 sulp ide, light. 85 @ GEE nn snecéoervavcease lb 09 > .15 
Colors Chrome, | ght and med.../b 164%@ .17 BOR, CUE cccescsssccecele 10.54 
BLACK Dipped good D snsosseneus old. 1.00 > SE actskuiahudsvcewewes bb!. 
Bone, powdered.......-- lb, 05%@ .07% BREA GUNEET ccccccccces lb. 87 i Pitch, Burgundy........../ : 5 t 
Carbon black......-. er 14 @ .20 Ochre, domestic ........4b. 02 » « Ce Cie cc ccedesseavacs l .01%@ 
pressed ....seeeees - 4b. a i 22 imported .... ; , > , , : 
Dipped goods ......++-- Ib. 100 @ Rubber s yell 0 i F 
1b. 07%@ «16 pon 7 i 
t ) G = Compounding Ingredients Rosin, 6.9% @ 
ron xide +72@ «10 strain $ t 
Ivory black ........+... 1b. 15 @ .45 Aluminum flake (carloads) ton 22.5 i $5 Shellac, . > 
Lampblack ......-.++++: bb. 1 @ .4 hydrate, light .....-..... Ib. 17 18 d 
Micronex outenaukeseons lb. 1 > .21 Ammonia carbonate ........ ib. 0834@ Solvents 
Rubber maker’s blacl lb, 40 @ Asbestine ......... se seees ton 2 ) i ‘ Acetone (98.99% drums [6.62 

: Aluminum silicate, C. L...tom 22.00 @: bs. per gal.]) lb. 7 

BLUE . Bariv um, carbonate, .......tom 60.00 @é62 Benzol (90%, drums [7 21 ibs. 2 - 
Cobet ceccecvecssece ooh 21 @ .26 Ee cumevensekesennccns ton 100.00 @ m gal ) ~ "7 a »a 
Dipped goods ........-- % 1.00 @ Bary tes, pure white  (car- Las eS) - cere st eeeee ee . = @ & 
Prussiam .....c.ee0+s «+ fd. 60 @ SEED cccessvesepeceses ton 23.90 @ +i ii#$| Gacham hiesinhide (dune 110 ? : 
Rubber maker’: s blue. . 4b. 3.50 @ off color (carloads) ...tom 20.00 @ Cc arbon bisulphide (dms. (10. 8i - 

+6 : 2 ¢ b PO GF) cscccses lb. 06%4%@ .07 
Ultramarine ......++.- lb. 10 @ .35 uniform floated (carloads)ton 23.90 @ tetrachloride (drums. [13.28 

BROWN — a seasreconenosonsaee ie Ibs. per gal.J).........46. .10 @ .10% 
Iron oxide ......---- ood 04%@ 05 ec — Beste ner ee “lb. 04 = 04 sae ga «yu . steel bbis.). gal. 27 @ 
Sienna, NN cécsenene lb. SY4A@ .07 | Carrara filler (factory) ton 18.00 @ “— -_=a & _— ; 

Umber, Turkey........-- 1b. O5%@ .06% )  scccccccccces gal, .26 @ 
_< Chalk, precipitated, extra ‘light solvent (d 5° eal +7 
Vandyke ......-- lb. .044%@ .06 (f.0.b. factory)......... 034%@ 04% p solven me ‘extra ae 23 @ 
cREEN Cee Eee Rerarsi th OG One| Paracymene factory): --:-1. 15. @ 
Chrome, light .....-.... Ib. 30 @ «32 China, clay, Dixie ...... ton § 22.00 @ 32.00 spree apenaen ga. 30 @ (OS 

REO cccccccecccess Ib. 35 @ .36 Blue Ribbon..........-. ton 23.00 G@ Turpentine, spirits........ gal. 1.119 @ 

 lgeletemaeity yeaa ee Ib. 36 @ .45 Blue Ridge ........ ton § 22.00 @ 32.00 RD caccaunses sip pratt gal. 1.10 @ 

commercial .....+..-+- Ib, 12 @ Cotton linters clean mill-run.Jb. 05 @ 

St cccsdasiesenakh ee 11 @ .13 Fossil flour (powdered)...tom 60.00 @ Substitutes 

errs coo «61.50 © (bolted)......ton 60.00 @  ocvcicchenenemnemene ib @ .14 
Dipped goods ........-- Ib. 1.00 @ Glue, high grade ....... - Ab. 30 @ .40 DE sixaricsawsienneuwe ib 10 @ .15 
Oxide L chromium ..... Ib. 45 @ .57 MEGIUM see eeeeeeeeeeee Ib. 20 @ .26 0 eee 09 @ 4.16 
Rubber maker’s green Ib. 3.50 @ low grade ...... eS 15 @ .18 Brown factice. ......s. see. Ib 2 @ 14 

; Graphite, flake sorceroces Ib 0S @ .12 White factice Ib. 09 @ .lé 

RED amorphous ......- —_ 04 @ ag tag ele ~ NR ? — 
Antimony, crimson ......1b. 40 @ Infusorial earth ““(powd. * 60.00 @ V ulcanizing Ingredients 

crimson, 15/17% fr t 34 @ «42 (bolted) a ae = n 65.00 @ , y b 5 @ 35 

crimson, R.M.P. N« 48 @ Liquid rubber ...........4b. 15 @ a1 Ae > (drume } 08 @ 

crimson F ’ 10 @ Mica, powdered .......... ib *15 @ Cane) lb 0 @ 
Antimony, golden ...... Ib. 21 @ Pumice stone, powdered.../b. 03 @ .05 Sulphur Secammerk tenn. 74 . 

golden R.M.P. No. 7./! 20 @ Rotten st., powd. (bbls.)...Jb. 02%@ 43 1 10% pure (bbls.) cut. 2.5 » 3.15 

golden, 15/17 free. .! is @ .21 Silica, gold bond ~2+----ton 40.00 2 50.00 (haan)... — > 3, » 20 

golden 1 ...cccccccece Ib. 30 @ silver bond ene 3 ) @35.( Saal a poe ‘ki - san 

SS Jb. 25 @ Seap bark, cut .cccccess: Ib. 8S4@ 10 . = as » 265 

§ 7's Set lb 35 @ Soapstone, powdered, gray (car Superfine 100% pur cee 2 12a 65 

vermilion .....seeee0. ib. 55 7 Ps ,ccndeneceouawes ton 12.00 @ eee od se Cw 2.12h2 5 

red sulphuret ........ ~ .20 @ Starch, pc wd. corn | (bags). cwt. 2.57 @ 2.67 > su Lol Anti 

Arsenic sulphide, red... .Jb. 12%@ .14 bbls.) . cwt 85 » 2.95 2 
DM ousscacvasenees Ib, 75 @ 1.00 Tale, soapstone...........tom 22.50 @ Waxes 
orange ......- Ib 75 @ 1.00 Terra blanche............- ton 22.5 @ 25.0( Wax, beeswax, white, com../b ' 45 
( i sulphide 1b. 1.85 @ Tripoli flour, air-floated, cream ceresine, white....... . lb. 09 ? 12 
Di. nes tnaveanad lb 1.70 @ 1.85 or rose (factory).....tom 25.0 D304 | COE. 6 ce ccesceteuesd Ib. lf 
DOS GiGi ccc cgccceees 1b. 1.40 @ 1.55 white (factory)....... ton 27.5 @ 32.54 | WOE cnc ctgessaseenes 1b. $ i 
Dipped goods red ......Jb. 1.00 @ TRROEE ccc sicvccoseswes ton 85.00 @ ozokerite, black..........db. 18 
purple .....cccccccccs Ib. 1.00 @ Whiting, Alba.......... cut. a ME: evesbeacceadewd 1b, 26 « 
commercial .........-- cwt. 1.00 @ 1.10 MY ccni-cucedawadeed ib. 23 @ 
*Nominal. PP ee ton 22.00 @25.00 SWEEE WEP. ccccccse cesses lo. 2 @ 
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